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VI aSorwort. 

S5ei ber Sluöwal^I bet 2efc|lü(fe l^aben wir nid^t fowo^l'ba« 
unterl^aftenbe ©fement im Sluge Qc^abt, aH t)ielmel)t bie aSotful^rung 
ber möglid^flen aWanniafalttgFeit be« Sluöbrucf«, namentlid^ bic erjte* 
fung eine« ftatUn SBortreid&tl^um«. äurllnterl^altung finbet man gegen« 
wartig unjal^lig mele »ol^lfeile ©d^riften, tn8befonberc Keine @ammlun= 
gen aller Slrt ©ie (Srfa^rung leiert aber,.baf bieSugenb, welche nod^ 
fo t)iele ergo^Hd^e ©d^riften gefefen f)at, baxarxi fe{ne«n>ege« jenen 
SBortreid^t^um unb iene @td^erl)ett in ber SBal^f be« ?lu«brudf« ge» 
winnt, weld^e ber ©ebraud^ ber englifd^en @prad&e »orauöfe^en muß, 
ia baß bie meiflen fogar bie ernftern ©arfieHungen nid^t »erflehen, 
wofern fte nid^t fortwa^renb bie SSörterbüd^er nad^fd^lagen. e« mußte 
alfo barauf ©ebad^t genommen werben, baß bie ©c^ule unb ber 
Unterrid^t überl^au^t l^ier ©elegenl^eit ftnbe, burd^ münblid^e SAit« 
tl^eilung einen @d^a^ t)on SSBorten bem ©ebad^tnijfe einzuprägen, wie 
er burd^ 2efen allein fid& niemal« erwerben laßt 

?luö d^nlid^em Orunbe erfd^ien e« un« notl^wenbig, einen Xl^eil 
ber ®eograp]^ie ßnglanb« aufjunel^men, xoai bem Seigrer SWittel 
bietet, auf bie ?lu§fprad^e ber Gigennamen aufmerffam ju ma« 
d^en. Sugleid^ l^aben wir l)ierbei fowol^t alö aud^ in anbern ©tfidfen 
befonber« barauf gefeiten, ber Sugenb einen S5egriff »on ber englifd^en 
8Serfaffung ju geben, unb fold&e Slnfd^auungen »orjujielyen, welche 
einen JBlirf in§ geben ber ©nglcinber erleid^tert. J>a«jenige, toa€ bem 
aSolfe, beffen ©prad^e wir lernen, d^arafterijlifd^ angel^Brt, »erbient eine 
größere S5ead^tung, alö bie erjeugniffe ber allgemeinen SSilbung, 
weld^e ber einigermaßen geübte ©dualer balb verfielet 

®ern l^ätten wir bai Äefebud^ nod^ reicher au«geflattet> aber bie« 
l^citte ben Umfang ju fe^r au^gebe^nt^ bocb ijl burc^ etwa« fleinern 
htnd fo »iel gewonnen worben, baß wir einen Äefejioff barbieten, 
ber in ber ©d^ule auf jwei Saläre l)inreid^t. — ©ie ©ammlung ber 
©d^riftileller am ©d^luß be« ®anjen tjl bi« in bie iungjle Seit er« 
ganjt, unb »ielfad^ »er^olljianbigt unb berid&tigt worben. 

Sur bie, weld^e pd^ unferer ©prad^lel^re bebienen, tjl biefer 
jweite SSanb mtt ^inweifungen auf bie siegeln burd^ eingeflammertc 
Stummem t)erfel^en, welche bie ©eiten be« &el^rbu^e« angeben. 

©ie Setfaffet* 
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2 9nd(tci6men 

5CBtiiifeeii^^enttfete StitiUx, clothes worn-out, threadbare. 
a^^)affenr6te ^Jttcn e« «i^t beffn — Wnnen, you could not have seized 

a better opportunity. 
5Cbrel>e, in — ^tUtn, to unsay. 

%i>xti^tn, ööttS a^öetiffen, rent and spent, torn and worn. 
^Uiäfttn, ein $ferb, to dress ober break a borse. (Sd ifi barauf aBgetic^tet, 

be bas got a knack at it. 
St^fagen taffen, to send an excuse. (5in abgefaßter geinb, a sworn (mortal, 

professed) enemy. 
9(bfa|, obne — audtrinfen, to empty a glass at one draught. Zxti^ptnab^ai^, 

landing place. 
5tbf (Reiben, »on ber SBelt, to depart this life, lo die. tIbgeWieben, retired. 
5tbfÄU0, ein großer — , a great difference. 9Cttf — geben, to give before 

band on account. 
3lbf^(agen, »om fpreife, the price falls. 3^ fann Sbnen ni^t« abfc^iagen, I 

can refuse you irotbing. 6ie muffen (bflrfen) e« mir nidjt abf(^fagen, I won't 

be denied. 
tlbfdifrlft nehmen /to draw a copy from a writ; to get a writ copied. 
5tbf4neiben, Wt f^neiben mir bie Oelegenbeit ah, you deprive me of the 

opportunity. 
91 bf eben, i^ febe nur tint ©elegenbeit (3eit) ah, I only watch for an oppor- 
tunity (the time). (fr \^at e« ibm obgefeben, he bas learn*t it from bim by 

looking at it. Stbgefeben fein, to be aimed at. 2)aoon abgefeben, abstractedly 

from tbat point. dd ijl fd^wer abjufeben, it is hardly to be perceived ober 

accounted for. 
^Ibfefeen, ba« $ferb b^i ben Sleiter abgefegt, the borse has dismounted the 

rider. 93om ^mte, to dismiss, to discharge. 
9(bf)>annen, fßferbe, to untearo, to take off. 3d^ bin ^eute abgef))annt, I am 

low-spirited to day. 
Stbfpeifen, er fpeijle midb mit teeren SBorten ah, be put me off wilh fair 

words; he fed me with promises; he sprinkled me wlth court boly 

water. SBir ^aben abgcfpeiji, we have done (with) dining (supping). 
9lbftatten, einen IBefudif, to pay a visit. 
Stbjle^en, bie garben flecken gut ah, the colours set off (contrast) well. 

dinen 9lbjledS>er mad^en, to make an excursion. Sein abjlec^en, to rack wine. 
5tbfleben, »on einer ^«>i^berung, to desist from. tlbgeflanbeneö ^olg, — erSBein, 

dead wood, dead wine. 
9lbjlerben, bie (SItern flnb mir fe^r frfi^ abgefiotben, I lost my parents wben 

I was very young. 
5lbtbutt, »ir »oHen eö glei^ — , we'll dispatch (do) it immediately. <gö ifl 

eine abgetbane ®ac^e, it is a thing agreed on. 
abtragen, bie S^ulb ijl abgetragen, all is paid off to the fulJ. ^om Xif^e — , 

to clear the table. 
$lbtreten, er ^ie§ mic^ — , be bade me retire. Der S^aufpieler tritt ah, the 

actor makes his exit. dr tritt ah, exit, fle treten ah, exeunt. 9liö @«bft. 

nur exit, $(ur. exits. dln abgetretener SBeg, a beaten path. 
9(bwe^fein, (&iM unb Uj^gifitf toed^feln mit einanber ah, good luck and mis- 

fortunes come by turns. S)aö gieber »e^felt ah, the fever intermits. 
Slbwea, auf 2lb»ege geratben, to take ill courses. 
91 d^ fei, id^ toiH bag auf meine 9l^fet nebmen, lefme answer for tbat; über 

bie 9t^fei anfeben, to look awry (aslope, aslant, asquint) upon one , to 

scorn dealing with one. (Sr trägt auf beiben 9l^feln, be is a trimmer, a 

time-server, a jack of both sides, he shifts as often as occasion requires. 
9td^t, über adi^t Jage, in a sennight; morgen über ~, to-morrow sennight; 

^eute bor — , this day sennight. ^t^mtt mäf in 9l(^t, have a care; aware! 

take beedl 
9t^ten, i^ a^U fol^e i^ieinigfeiten nid^t, I do not mind such trifles. 
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4. %ndltci^men 

5tnfd>rci6en, aitÄcf^rieBeit, upon record. (Bnt — fein, to be in fovour. 
9(nfe^en, $ie muffen ed auf fol<tfe j^leinigfeit ni(^t anfe^en, you must not stand 

upon such a trifle. gflr tven fe&en &t mid^ an, whom do you take me 

for? kennen 6ie l^n »on Slnfe^en? do you know him by sighl? (Ed ge» 

»(nnt ein fc^lec^te« Slnfe^en, it begins to look very ill. 
3lnfprud^ mad^en auf etwa«, to lay claim on a thing. 
3lnjle^en, e« jle^t mir nldi^t an, I don't like it. (fr f)at lange angeflanben, he 

was a long time in suspense. 3<^ ^^ ed no^ anflehen (äffen, FlI put it 

off, defer, stop, delay it, for some time. 
eintrieb, au« eigenem Antrieb, upon my etc., own accord. 
9(pfe(, ber %}^ft\ f&at nl(^t ipelt Dom 6tamme, like sire, like son. 3n ben 

fauren W^\tl bellen, to make a hard shift. 
9lrt, ße Ift eine gute grau m^ l^rer ^rt, she is a good woman in her way. 

^ud ber ^rt fc^lagen, to degenerate. 
9lufbe(!en, to lay open. 

9luf fahren, fahren @ie nid^i glel^ fo auf, do not directly fly out in a passion. 
9(u ff allen, fein Sene^men l^ — , his behaviour is offending, shocking, striking, 

remarkable. 
aufgeben, l^ tverbe feinen Umgang — , I shall drop his acquaintance. 
^ufge^en. In ber dle^nung, t>ai ge^t auf, there is no rest, nothing left. 
5luftommen, feiner fann neben l^m — , he out-does all. 
^(uffünblgen, er ^at mir aufgefünblgt, he has given me warning, notice. 
^ufma^fen, er machte flc^ auf unb bak)on, he betook himself to his heels. 
^ufnefimen, er ^at Hi übel aufgenommen, he took it in (a) snuff. 
^ufr&umen, 1$ bin nlc^t rec^t aufgeräumt, I am out of humour now* 
^uff Rieben, aufgef^oben Ifi nl<tft aufgehoben, forbearance is no acquittance. 
9luff(blagen, ein ®el&(^ter, to fall a laughing, to set up a laughter. 
^uffc^nelben, bad M§t ^! this has leamed to talk big, to hector it, to 

speak broadl 
9luftteten, treten ®le bamlt auf, come forth with it. 
5luf»arten, barf l^ Zl)ntn mit — , may I have the honour to serve you with. 
5lufsle^en, er gle^t anbere ® alten auf, he turns over a new lenf, he harps 

upon another string. 
9(uge, feine ^ugen ftnb toelter a(d ber Sau^, his eyes are bigger than his 

belly. 2)er gbnnt einem ble klugen Im ilopfe nlc^t, he could eat one^s heart 

with garlick. ^ud ben ^ugen, aud bem ^inn, out of sight, out of mind. 

5lugen auf bem ®ürfel, point, ace-point, deuce-point, trey-point, quarter- 

point, cinque-point, sice-point. 2Klt einem 9luge »einen unb mit bem anbern 

(a^en, to cry with one eye and to weep with the other. 
5luö, aufi ben 5lugen, au« bem 6lnne, long absent, soon forgotten. Xrlnfen 

Bk aud, drink up. <£« Ifi au« mit l^m, he is put to his last shift. 
9lu« bieten, wie fauer 23ler, to proffer a thing as it were sour beer, rotten 

herring or stinking mackerel. 
9lu «bleiben, fein gleber Ijl au«gebUeben, the fever has left him. 
9lu«effen, »a« l^r elngebrorft ^abt, mögt l^r au<^ au«effen, as you have brewed 

you may drink. 
^u« fallen, wie Ifl H^ au«gefallen? how did it come to pass? 2)le SSßaare 

fiel gut au«, the wäre proved good. 
^u«gang, einen guten ^u«gang nehmen, to turn to advantage, to end well. 
2lu«geben, biefc mi\n^t Ifl bler nld^t auszugeben, this coin is not current here. 

SJ^an fann fle ffir t>oü au«geben, one may put it off for füll. 
5lu«gle§en, ba« illnb mit bem S3abe — , to reject good and bad together. 
2lu«flopfen, einem ben ^Jelj — , to beat one's coat ober sides. 
5lu«fommen, mit blefer Summe mu§t bu au«fommen, this sum will be enough 

for thee, will do. dr ^at fein rel^Udi^e« 9(u«fommen, he has a good liveli- 

hood. 
^u «legen, er legte e« sum Seflen au«, he made the best construetion of it. 
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6 9lnd^^(^^in^n 

Seiten, in einen fauren %p^ä, to swallow a gudgeoo. eie iaUn ni^tl s« 

(ei§en unb gu bred^en, they hava oothing to feed upon. SBeQenbe ^nnbe 

Ui^tn niä^i, barking dogs never bite. 
SSefommen, »o^l ^efomm' e«, much good may it do you. 
öefümmern, barnm befümmere id) mi* nl*t, that I do not care a fig. SBa9 

Ufümmtxt i^x eu(^ barum? what is that to you? 
83 e tiefen @ie! please! aSBie efi Sinnen MkH, as you please. 
©emü^en, ^emfi^en @ie fl^ niäji, do not trouble yourseJf. ©emü^en Bit jic^ 

herein, pray enter. 
Senefimen, i^ xotxU if^m ben ^i^^^um benel^men, I shall undeceive him. 
S3eof>a(^ten, •— Bit Btiü^^mi^tn , keep silence. 
S3enu|en, ba« »Ifl id^ benujen, TU turn that to account. 3d^ ^enufee biefe 

©eleöenl^eit, I avail myself of the opportunity. 
Sequem, mad^en Bit ft^'d — , make yourself comfor table, easy. 
S3era, er ift über alle Serge, he is off, he has made his escape. 
SSer^en, fle »oUten — »or Sa^en, they split (crackt) their sides with laughiug. 
SSef^efb, Bit muffen mir — t^un, you are now to pledge me, to make me 

reason; i^ »el§ ^ier feinen — , I am a stranger here. 
S3ef^eibcn, i(^ laffe mi^ —, I am open to conviction. 
S3efd^(afen, eine @ad^e — , to consult (advise) with one's piilow. 
Sefejen, ber $(a| ift f(^on befefct, the place is already engaged ober occupied. 
SSefinnen, — ®ie ft^, change your mind. 
©effer, — ju t)iel aiö au wenig, störe is no sore. J^efto beffer, the better for 

it; so much the better. S3e{fer etwad atd ni(^t@, better aught than nought 
Seften, gebt un« »a« gum — , give us a treal, teil us something; spend. 

some money in our behalf. 
23etrad^t, in biefem — , in this respect. 
©eutet, ein f^werer S3eutet mad^t ein lei^t dJemüt^, a heavy purse makes a 

light heart. 
©ejieben, id^ bejie^e mid^ auf mein te^teö, please to be referred to my last; 

I refer you to my last, 
bieten, t>a^ laffe id^ mir ni^t bieten, I am not to be treated thus. dr bot 

ibnen bie Bpii^t, he defied (braved) them all. (Ein Ungtfl(! bietet bem anbem 

bie ^anb/ one mischief comes in the neck of another. 
SBinben, wenn i^ fo gebunben bin, fann i^ nic^t ^anbein, when I am limited 

in this manner, I cannot act. 
S5i«, bi« ba^in trieb er'ö, to that pitch he came. öon Stopf U^ gu§, cap- 

a-pie; from top to toe. dr fte(!t bid über bie C^ren barin, he his in debt 

over h^ad and ears. 
bitten, |te tÄ§t fid^ gern bitten, she likes to be entreated. gaffen Bit fi<^ er* 

bitten, pray do. SBeber Sitten noäf ^ro^nngen Reifen hti i^m, neither en- 

treaties nor threats can prevail with him. 
JBtafen, in Ut ^dnbe, to blow in one's nails. 

^iatt, ba« Statt bat |t^ gewenbet, the tables are turned, things have changed. 
Stau, Mauer IDunft, false shew. Sraun unb blau, black and blue. SKit 

btauem %%t baüon fommen, to come bluely oflP. 
Steiben, eö bleibt txibtil donel agreedl Sieiben Bit jt6en,'keep your seat! 

pray siti be not troubled! Saffcn «Sie txii bleiben! let it alonel 3Bo fmb 

wir flehen gebtieben? where did we leave off? Sticht fünf ^rocent ftnb ge» 

blieben, there is no Shilling in the pound left. (Sin (Sfe( h\tiU ein (f,\tl 

what's bred in the bone, will never out of the flesh. 
Stinb, fo btinb wie eine gtebermauö, as blind as a beetle. 
Stöbe, wer jur Unzeit blöbe ift, fommt wi^t fort, spare to speak and spare to speed. 
Stume, burc^ bie — fpre^en, to speak in metaphors. 
Stut, ein junaeö — -, a young man, a youth. 
Soben, er wirb an ®runb unb ^oben ge^en, he'U get (be) entirely ruincd. 

3u Soben mit ibm! down with himi 
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$ %ndlici6men 

fbiti^txiä^, ^ttt, Mr. ^vfaat's your name. So and so. 

Iboxf, ha9 Pnb i^m Bö^mifdjie a^Srfet, 'tis allGreek to him, these are straoge 

things to him. 
X>tti, affer auten ©in^e muffen l>re( fein, number three is always fortuoate. 
©refd^en, leere« «Stro^ — , to pour water upon a drowned mouse. Sluf 

leerer Xenne fcrff^t fl^'ö nid^t gut, he that will have a trade must have a 

stock, 
©ringen, in ein ®el^e{mni§, to dive into a mystery. 
©rutf^ogen, SorrefturBogen, a proof. (iReHfion, revise.) 
JDn (im bittenben Zerit), i)u bifi auc^ ein IkUi Jtinb, there is a good child. 

(X^tt mir ben ©efaffen), bn bijl and) eine liebe ®^»e(ier, there is a dear sister. 
2)nmm machen, to befool one, to make a dupe of one. 
2)ttmpfeö @d^»eigen, a gloomy silence. 

2)urd^bo^ren, e« burdi^bol^rt mir bafi ^erj, it pierced mc to the very heart. 
^urdSfgel^en, feine S^einung ging bei ber Titf^x^tit bnr^f, his opinion has past, 

was carried by the majority. 
2)nr^fommen, ba ifl wo^( nod^ burt^^nfommen, this is not quite desperate, 

there will be found yet some means. 
J)ur^(audi>t, most serene; 3^re IDur^tau^t, your serenity; feine, il^re, his, 

her serenity the ... . 
lDurdi>fd^ie§ett, ®etb — , to count over. (fin 8ttd^ mit ©Wttern — , to in- 

terleave a book. (Ein ®eban(e bur^f^o§ mi^, an idea crossed my mind. 
2)ürre, etwa« mit bürren ^Borten fagen, to speak one's mind freely. 
@ben, ed gel^t mir eben fo, it is the same with me. ©n befommfl eben fo 

))iel, thou getst as much. dben gur reiften Qtit, just in good time. 
^l^eflanb, Sße^eflanb, fpr. matches are crosses. 
(E^re, in äffen d^ren, within the bounds of honesty. 3Rit Clären gn metben, 

save your reverence. 
dlb , einen (i,ib abnehmen, to administer an oath. 34 'm5(^te einen dib barauf 

aHegen, I would be sworn. 
dl^rlic^feit n>5^rt am (Sngjhn, honesty is the best policy. 
(Ei ja bod^, yes to be sure; ni^t toä), indeed not. 
di, i^ fi|e auf (Eiern, I have eggs on the spit. 
(Eigen, ein eigener 9^ann, a particular man, a whimsicai man; eine eigene 

^ad^e, a singular (stränge) matter. 
(Eigenttic^ gu reben, properly speaking. 2){e eigentUd^en n&^ern UmfiSnbe, the 

details, the particulars. 
(Eit, ie me^r man eilt, bejlo tangfamer ge^t'd, the more haste, the worse speed. 

(Ellen Sie! make haste I (Er eilte fo fel^r er fonnte, Jie made what haste he 

could. 
(Ein, ein für affemat, once for all. 92od^ eind! one word more! 
(Einbringen, ed wirb nld^td einbringen, it will not be of any use. 
(Einf&He l^aben t»k tin cSUi ^aud, to be troubled with freaks, to be füll of 

figaries (vagaries). 
(Einfaüen, mir fSfft tixoOL^ ein, I fall in mind with a thing. (Ed tt^irb mir 

noc^ )90^i einfallen, it will enter again into my mind; I shall caU it into 

my mind. 
(Einfatt^Dinfel, er ijl ein — , he is very simple. 
(Einfalt t^un, to put a stop to a proceeding. 
(Einher gelten, »ie ein 2orb — , to lord it, to carry it high. 
(Einjagen, einen ©c^recfen, to frighten, to strike with terror. 
(Einkommen, ein SRann ))on großem (Elnfommen, a man of great ability. 
(Elnlaffen, jemanben in ein 3tmmer, to admit one into a closet. ©idif in (Se» 

fd^&ftd))erblnbung einlaffen, to associate with one, to set up partnership 

with one. 
(Einne^me^, er ifi fe^r eingenommen ))on bem jungen 9)tanne, he is quite 

wrapt with the youth; he dotes upon him; he is fond of him. 
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10 Xndtict^men 

(txxotiUti ^e mir bie •fite, do me Ihat kindoess, favour. 6ie erndfett nHt 

gu M (lf)xt, you shew me too much honour. 
dvwihtxn, •(eic^ei mit (Bleid^m, to reoder üke for like. 
dra, ein (Srafd^edn, an arrant koave. 
^xiWtn, 9t&]^r(^en, to teil tales, old womaa tales, tales of a cock and a 

bull, of a tub. 
(Erstlingen, id^ fann ed ni<tft n^inin^tn, it lies out of my reach. 
(Efet, vom $ferbe auf ben (Sfet fommen, to thrive backward, to fall out of ihe 

fryiflg pan into the fire. 
dffen, gu Diel, to cram, to stuff one'sself. 3n ber (Barfüie effen, to diet in 

the cook's-shop, in the ordinary. 3<ft effe gern fett, I am for fat. dr i)at 

faum au effen, he has a hard shift to live. Sad ^aben 6ie (Buted ju eften? 

what have you got for dinner, supper? J)a« dffen auftragen, to servc 

up, to bring in. ^on gegeffenel Srot, bread spent before it is begotten. 
dtn>a, n>enn fie 3^tt^ <tWft ni^ft gefallen, should they not happen to please 

you. 
duten na^ 9(t^en tragen, to carry coals to Newcästle. 
dwigfeit, in äße — , to all eternity. 
8fad>, bleibe hti beinern ga<(f, keep to your business. 2)a« ijl ni(|t mein gac^, 

that is not my profession. 
gabren, i^ md^te aud ber ^ant fahren, I could lose all patience. 
^atl, im gaU, if it should happen. ?luf jeben gafl, at all events. 
galten, ein SBort fallen taffen, to let drop, to drop a word. 
garbe, bie garbe »erinbern (bla§ »erben), to turn pale; in ber i?arte, suit in 

cards; ein farbiged (bunted) ^Uih angaben, to be in colours. 
gaffen Sie jid^ furj, pray, be short. SWa^e'£)id^ auf eine @cene gefa§t, pre- 

pare for a scene. ^idfi gu faifen, inconceivable. 
gaffung, er ijl au§er g^ffuug, he bis out of countenance. dr fommt ni(|t 

au§er gaffung, he keeps countenance. 
gaut, Ut @ad^e fte^t faut, the matter is marred; eine fante ®a<tfe, a marred, 

spoiled affair. 
gaufi, t>cn ber gaufl »eg, out of band, dd ge^t i^m gut ))on ber gauft, he 

does well go on. 
geber, ed i{l and feiner —', it is bis composition, of bis writing. 3n ben 

gebern liegen, to lie abed. 
gelten, an mir foQ ed ni^ft festen, I shall not be wanting on my part. dd 

fel^Ite nii^t »iet, fo »äre er in ben @trom gefaflen, he had hke to have fallen 

into the stream. 
gein, ein feiner SXann, a well-bred gentleman. 
geinb, ber bbfe, the fiend, the devil. 
gelb, im weiten gelbe, far from, being seltled. J)a« gelb behalten, to carry 

the day. 
gertig, eine fertige 3unge, a nimble (fluent) tongue. 
geuer, £)el ind geuer gießen, to throw oil into the fire, to add fuel to the 

fire. S)er Sein (at geuer, this wine has a good garb. 
gieber, ein grü^lingdfieber ma^t gefunb, ague in the spring is physic for a 

king. 
ginben, eö wirb fi^ — , we'U see in due time. 
ging er, er ma^t lange gtnger, bis fingers are lime-twigs; he is light-fingered ; 

he throws five and carries six. dr fagt'ö an ben gingem (er, he has it 

at bis finger's ends. 2)ur(( bie ginger fe(en, to connive at. 5luf bie gin» 

ger fe(en, to watch, to observe exactly. ®ith i(m einen ginger unb er 

nimmt bie ^anb, allow him an incb, he will take a foot. Widn fleiner gin^ 

ger fagt eö mir, I know what you won't say. 
gifc(, ni*t gif* ni*t gteifd^, neither fish nor flesh. (Selb für t>it gif^e, I 

wonH seil it upon tick, 
gifc^en im irfiben, to fish in troubled waters. 
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12 %nd(tci6men 

(&tlftn, bad ge^t on'l Mtn, the life is at the stake, ^o ge^t He Seit! such 

is the way in the world! dl ge^t Diel babei t^erloren! much wUl be lost 

therebyl fBie »irb ed bir ge^en? what will become of you? 2)a« ge^t 

niäii, uat won't do. 
<&e(9ren, t>ai at^xt ni6)t f^itxfftt, that is nothing to the matter. 
(BtU^tn, Gie fommen — , you come in the very nick of time (reasonably). 

di ifl mir je^t nid^t gelege«, I am not at leisure now. d« ifl »iel baran 

gelegen, it is of great importance. 
(Gelegenheit nta^t S)iebe, occasion makes thieves. 
®ennbe ®aiten aufgießen, to be all obedience, to come a peg lower. 
Gelten, ^ai gilt mir gteid^, it is all one to me. 
(Genau, für geizig, niggardly ober saving. 3<^ ^^nne i^n fel^r genau, I know 

him very well. 
®erat^en, iä^ bin auf ben ^ebanfen — , it has occurred to my mind; it has 

Struck me. 
®eringjle, nid^t Hi — , not a jot, not a whit, never a whit. 
®ern, fe^r — , with all my heart. 
(Befd^eben, t9 ift i^m re^t gefd^e^en, he is rightly served. 
®ef^itf, mand^er ^at mel^r ®Ifi(! aU — , some have the hap, some stick in 

the gap. 
®ef<Srei, »iet — unb »enig SBoIIe, here is a great cry but a little wool (as 

the fellow said when he sheared his hogs); much ado about nothing. 
dJeftii^t, in«, to his teeth. 

d^etrofl! take couragel be of good cheer! cheer up! 
(Bttoalt ge^t t)or SHe^t, power is superior to right (justice), 
©ewa^fen, er ijl ber ®a<Se genm^fen , he is a match for it, he is sufficiently 

skilled in it. 
dJewiiJt, gut ®miä)i, allowance tret. 
Gewinnen, »ie gewonnen, fo verronnen, lightly won, lightly gone. SBerni^t 

toagt, gewinnt niäjt, nothing venture, nothing have. 5^ ^^^^ gewonnen 

@»)iet, I am above board. 
®ewiffermagen, in a sort, in a manner. 
®Ui(^ unb gtei^ gefeilt fld^ gern, like loves like; Jike will to like; cat to her 

kind; birds of a feather, flock together. SWit glei^er *Wünjc begalfiten, to quit 

scores (au^ dle^nungen ausgleichen), ©(eid^ed mit ®leic^em ))er gelten, one 

good turn deserves another. ©leiten alters, of the same age. 
®let*gittig, bad ifl mir ]^5*jl — , I donH care a fig for it. 
(Blüd, wer bad (BiM ^at, fü^rt bie ^rant l^eim, fortune favours fools; luck 

for the fools and chance for the ugly. ®IM auf! God bless ye! dr ijl 

ein <$lü(!dftnb, he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
@naben, dro., your honour, your grace. ®nabe un« ®ott, God have mercy 

upon US. 
(Sfxa9, er :^5rt hai (Bxa9 warfen, he fancies himself hugely wise; barfiber iji 

f^on — gewad^fen, the matter is Torgotten. 
dJrofd^en, ol^ne einen — in ber Xafd^e, without a penny about him. 
®rän, er ijl mir ni^t grün, he bears a grudge against me. 
®rü§en, grüben @ie i^n ))on mir, my compliments to him. 
@ut, mad^t'ö aut, fo ^U ijr'ö gut, do well and have weU. ®ute SBaare r>tx^ 

fauft fiä) felbjl, good wäre will off. ®eib gute« 9Kut|iefi! cheer up: ®ute 

SBorte, fair words. 
9 aar, mein ^aar fianb gu ^erge, it made my hair stand upon eud. 3Rit 

ben paaren j^erbeijie^en, to bring by head and Shoulders. 
$a^en, id^ wiH nid^t (^aben), bafi @ie i§m f^reiben, TU not have you write 

to him. 3n berfelben 9lrt wirb to have ^5upg gebrandet, um t>it SSeranlaffung 

auSjubrüÄen, alö: I would have you know, id^ m6<^te, ba§ @ie wiflfen, 6le 

foHen wiflfen. Have at you, feben @ie fi^ »or. He won't do as I would 

have him, wie iä) i^n ^aben möd^te, wie i^ e« tjerlange. 34* ^ü« wol^t gnfl, 
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S^Tige, Ux — , yours. Die 3&t(geit, your family. 

3 mm er f^Hmmer, worse and worse. 

3tre, ®ie |tn> — , you are wrong, out. 3<^ ^i" B^wg irre, I am perplexed. 

3e>er ijl fi(^ ber n4(^fle, every miller draws water oo his own mill, Cba- 

rity begins at home. ((Biti) ^tt>m. hai ^eine, give every ooe his due. 
Stappt, ithtm 9{arren gef&flt feine Stappt, never seemed a prison fair, or a 

mistress foul. 
i?arte, einen in Me — fe^en, to be at the bottom of an aifair. 
St auf, in l>en — , into the bargain. 
Staui, f. Zeitiger. 
Stai^t, »enn bte Äaje ni<ä^t ju ^awfe ijl, fangen bie SRÄUfe, when ,the cai's 

away, then the mice will play. (Jine Äaje im @a(fe fanfen, to buy a pig 

in a poke. 3n ber ^Idä^i finb aQe Sta^tn grau, when candles are out, all 

cats are grey. 
St t int IRofen c\m 2)ornen, no joy wiüiout annoy. 
jllee, »ie ber ^afe im — leben, to live in clover. 
i^ieiber mad^en ^Vitt, fine feathers make fine birds. 
jliemme/ in ber — fein, to be in distress, in great straits, at a pinoh. 9Cud 

ber — fommen, to get out of the scrape. 
Stlopftn, auf ben S3uf(^ — , to sift one, to beat the bush. 
jliug, er ifl \ocf}\ nid^t fing, he seems to be out of wit. 3^&t bin iä} tbtn 

fo Hug, now I am never the wiser (»ergl. proverbs). 
i^noten, ba jlerft ber — , there is the rub, there lies the knot. 
Ste^U bad mad^t i^m ben Stof)i niä^i fett, that does not feather his nest; it is 

no profit for him. 
i?5nnen (f. afied), er fann r>itl bei ^ofe, he has great credit at court. 
i^ommen, ju ®elbe, ju ©ütent, to get mouey, estates. ä^on ientanben meg 

fommen, to get from one. 3n Ungnabe fommeu, to fall into disgrace. 3(^ 

fomme eben bat^on, I have done this moment. 9{a4 ^aufe fonmien, to get 

home. 2)a^inter fommen, to discover a secret. ilommen 2>it mit, come along. 
Stopf, mad^' mir ben i?Dpf ni^t warm, do not heat my brain. dr mag'« für 

feinen eigenen Stoipf t^wn, he may do it for (of) his own head. @d t>icl 

ild))fe, fo t>iti Ginne, as many heads, as many minds. 
i^orb, einen i?orb befommen, to take the foil, to meet with a refusal, to get 

the slip. 
i?orn, auf bem Stom ^aben, to take one's aim at, to have a design upon 

one. S3on altem G^rot unb iTorn, of the good old stamp. 
St oft, ein itinb in bie Sto^ geben, to put a child to board; nehmen, to board 

a child. Sto^ unb !Bo|in, board, wages and salary. 
jlrfi^e, eine — l^adt ber anbem ni^t bie tlugen au«, ask my fellow whether 

I be a thief; it must be a hard winter, if one wolf eats another. 
i^raut unb 9tflben, higgedly piggedly. 
Stxtu^, gu — fried^en, to make Submission, to strike saii. 
i^reuger, feinen Äreuger ^aben, he has never a cross to bless himself withal. 
. (Cross, jcbe SWünje, »eil jte c^emalö fajl alle ein Stnu^ Ratten), 
jirone, etwa« in ber ilrone l^aben, to be tipsy ober whimsical. 
jirumme ginger mad^en, to be given to piifering. 
^üä^t, in be« Xeufet« — fommen, to go to hell. 
Stux^ unb gut, short and well. Ucber furj ober fang, one day or othei*. 

jlüra angebunben fein, to be hot-headed. 
Sad^en, i^ fonnte e« Dor ^a^tn nic^t au«^a(ten, I couid almost die with 

laughing, ßum ^^obtk^en! ridiculous! 
Banb, auf bem — , on the country, auf« — , in the country. Wtii — um» 

geben, landlock^d. 
Langeweile ^aben, to want pastime, to feel heaviness. 
Sangfingeria, f. frumm. 
ÄÄrm, wa« ift ba« für -— ? what ado is here? 
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10 Vttgliciltnen 

SRttitb, fein 8Cait ^ox bm Vtmt nehmen, to speak opeoly, plainly. 3ena«^ 

bnt Sorte in bm Shinb (egen, U> suggest to one the words, to prompt 

one. IDie ^anb auf ben SXunb! be silentl 
9Rnn!e(n, fk (aben etwad — ge^drt, they have had an inkliog of it. 
fta^geben, i^f werbe i^m ni^td — , 1 shall not be inferior to him, not 

yield any thing, not be behind bim in any tbing. 
9la4fommen, er »irb feinem Serfpre^fen — , be will fulfil ober perform bis 

promise, be will be as good as bis word. 
9la4ft, bie 9la4ft flberftei mi^f, I was benighted. 
Spante, ein guter 9lame ifl ein fanfte« itiffen, get a good name and go asleep. 

9Ran brauet ber 6a(^e nur einen anbem Tanten gn geben, one bas but to 

give it anotber name. 
9larr, ein 9larr ^at ni(^t i^iei Pfeile gn )»erf(^ie§en, 9larren»i( ifl baib gn (inbe. 

a fool's bolt is soon shot. 9ßad ein 9larr rät^, flirrt ein itfuger aud, set a 

fool to roast eggs and a wise man to eat tbem. 
9lafe, mit langer 9tafe abgießen, to be put out of countenance. 
9tatur, ed ifl mir oon 9latur gutoiber, i bave a natural aversion against it 

®etoo^n^eit toirb gur anbem 9taiux, long custom grows into babit. 
9le^men, er nimmt ft«^ gu oiei ^eroud, be takes too mucb liberty. 
Slene Sefen feieren gut, a new broom sweeps clean. 
9teu(i(^ einmal, sucb a day, t'otber day. 

Wi^tö, H^ ifl ni<^ftö für mi<^f, that won't serve my turn (»ergt. ^roberbien). 
9lot^ ())erg(. ^rooerbien) fennt fein ®ebot, need makes the naked man run, 

the naked queen spin, and the old woman trot. 9Rit genauer 9tot^ , with 

much ado, narrowly. 
91 n§, eine (arte, a difQcult tbing, a bard task. 
Cbliegen, ed liegt mir ob, it is incumbent upon me, I am obliged to it, it 

is my duly. 
Offen, ein offener Äopf, a boy (man) of parls. 
O^r, oSed toar— , they were all attention. ®i^ bei benO^ren friegen, to fall 

together by the ears. 3n ein O^r (inein unb gum anbern (erau9, in at one 

ear and out at the otber. 
!pantoffef, unter bem — flehen, to be benpeckt. 
Raffen, bie beiben paffen für einanber, they are a match. 
«Pfeifen, er »pfeift auf bem legten 8o^e, bis all is at stake (oeral. 8o^). 
$ferb, bie^Jferbe (inter benSBaaen f^jannen, to put the cart before theborse; 

to go against the stream. Si^ aufd (o^e $ferb fe^en, to speak haughtily. 
Pfifferling, feinen, not a cherry stone, a flg. 
^reiö, i(^ gebe mi^ nic^t — , Hl not expose myself. 
fprop^et, ber — gut ni(^t« in feinem öaterlanbe, no prophet is believed in 

his own country. 
fpubet, einen — machen, to commit a fault, to make a blunder. 
$ulöer, er i^at boö — ni^i erfunben, he is no conjurer. 
Eluere, hai tarn mir in bie — , this thwarted my purposes, crossed me. 9töe« 

ge^t quer, all things go cross. 
Duitt, nun jinb wir — , now we are quits, even. 

Statten, fid^ niä)t gu ratzen wlffen, to know no longer wbatshift to make. 
9tauf(^, er f)ai einen fielnen 9lauf(^ (^ieb), be is a little in drink, a little 

fuddled (tipsy). 
(Rec^nuna, wir f(^Iie§en iSJrfi^ unfere [Rechnung, we quit scores every year. 

t>\t »irjt beine JRe(^nung babei finben, thou wilt find it turning to account 

diu ®tri(( bur(^ bie — , a disappointment. 
IRe^t, 3(r i)aH JRecbt, you are rigbt; Unreal, wrong, ober in the right, in 

the wrong. JRe^ter ^anb, towards the right band. 
(Reben, man rebet übet oon i|>m, he hears ill. 
(Rebe, baoon fann ni^t bie SRebe fein, that is quite out of question. JDavon 

i^ bie (Rebe ni^ft, that is not the question. 3emattben in bie •— faßen, to 
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edfttitn, eine (intmelf^reienbe 6flnbe, a cryio^ tin. 

e^ritt (alten, i(^ !ann nic^t mit 3(nen — 1 cannot keep pacewithyott; — 

»or 6(britt atep by (after) atep: 
64 tot f. ilorn. 
BdiVif>, wo ter 6c^u( brütft, where the aore liea. IDie i^betf^it^e uxtntta 

b^ben, to be past the spoon. 
6d)nlb, ed ijt nid^t meine 64fulb, it ia do fault of mine. 6ie mdgem {i(| 

felbec 6(^ulb (t^ben ; you may tbank youraelf for it 
Scbulben, fiber bie Obren in ^(^ulben {ietfen, to be over head and eara in debt 
6cbttlbi0, id) bin ibm no^f f^ulbi^, 1 am still in bis debt. 
6$ nie, bie <8(^ule iji aud, scbool is done. 
6$u9r ni4[t einen 6(buB $nloer »ect(, not wortb a ruah. (Einen €((u§ ^l»en, 

to be a iittle crack-brained. 
G^uitec, bleib bei beinern Setfien, a cobler ia not to go beyond bis last. 
6$n>eben, ed fcbwebt mir auf ber 3unge, I had it on my tongue 's end, on 

the tip of my toogue. 
6 dornet, eine fcbn>ere ^ut^d^r * stammering tongue; dinem ba9 ^ecg — matten, 

to give one uneasiness. 
6d)n>i^en, fiber nnb fiber, to be all in a muck, in a sweat. 2)er foll mir 

baffir (((wi^en, I shall smoke bim for it. 
Seele, eö tbut mir in ber — »eb, it grieves me to ihe very heart. 
®eben ®ie ftc^ »or, look to yourself. JDaj ftebt ibm A^nli^ that is like him- 

seif, üx fiebt nur auf fi(b , he is all to himself. 
©einer, afled ju — ßeit, all in good time. 
©eite, tt(b auf bie faule — leaen, to grow idle. 
eelbft, er ijl bie ®flte felbft, he is kindness itself. 
©eliö, ®ott b^be i^n feiig! heaven rest bis soull 
©it^er, nm — ju geben, in order to insure success in thia matter, 
©leget, W\)(ibt 6rief unb ©iegel barfiber, I have it under sign and seal. 
0inn, er beflebt anf feinen ©inn, he must have bis own way. SBir Ratten 

feinen ©inn baffir, we had no mind for it. (Seflnnt fein, preu^ifc^, fran» 

g5ftf(^ 2€., to aide with the Prussiaos, the Frcnch etc. 
©0 t^tel i^ weiB, for aught 1 know. ©o »abr id) lebe, as sure as I am alive. 
©0 mel, this much, that much, thus much. ©o b&ren ©ie bo(( ! hear me ! 
©ollen, ©ie — »iffen, I would have you know. 
©orge, man bat — getragen, care has been taken. 
©vaunen, er ijl mit mir gefvannt, he is at variance with me. 2)ie $ferbe 

binter ben Sßagen fpannen, to put the cart before the horse. 
©piel, er b^t bie 4>anb im ©piele, |ie has had the (bis) finger in the pye. 

9luf bem ©piele, at the stake, 
©piegeln, ftcb an jemanb — , to take an example by. 
©vi e ^gefeit, art and part (accomplice). 
©pi|[e, icb fann t^m tit ©pi^e bieten, I can make head againsthim, oppose, 

rcsist bim. 
©pra(^e, gur ©pra(^e bringen, to make it the subject of conversation , to 

consult upon it; aud mit ber — , out with it. 
©precben, id^ b«be ein ©ort mit (iu^ gu fpre^en, a word with you. ©pre» 

<ben ©ie,bap(}n nic^t, make no words about that. 
©tabt, in ber ©tabt gebt ba^ ©erficht, there is a report going abroad, dia 

©crebe in ber ganjen ©tabt, a town-talk^ 
©tamm, f. $ro»erbien. 
©tanb, ttxosi9 ju ©tanbe bringen, to bring a thing about. I^eute )>on ©tanbe, 

persons of quality, of fashion. 
©tecfen, fie ftecfen bie it5pfe jufammen, they lay their heads together. dt 

ftecft eben fo gut barunter al« fein 53ruber, he is as well in as bis brolher. 
©teben, ba {tebt er, aU ob er ni^t brei §&bien f5nnte, there he Stands as if 

butter would melt in bis mouth. JDer 3^ig«r fte^t auf dinö, the clock ifl 
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Setfle^en, bad i^erfle^t fi^/ that is understood of course, ober ^(i>§ of course. 

SSergl. meinen. 
93ertreten, fit ^at f^fon bie jfinberf^fu^e — /she is past the spoon. 
^ er sieben @ie ein wenig, stay a ÜUle. 

SB gel, ben 93ogeI in ber ^anb ^aben, to be safe, to have provided against. 
öorauö, »or jemanb — ?>aben, to have the start of one. 3<^ wu^te e« — , 

I knew it before hand. 
93i>rfp rechen, bei jemanb — , to call at one's house, to give a call. 
Vortrag, ein fc^öner — , a fine way of delivery. 
Sagen, bad fünfte dtab am — , a superfluous thing, by one too many. 

(©ergi. $ro»erMen.) 
Sßa^n, er jle^t in bem — , he is taken with the fancy, he has that stränge 

opinion. 
SBa^r^eit, ) 

aöarnen, [f. $ro»erbien. 

aSBad einem 9te<!^tJ 
aSBaS giebt'd? what's the matter? fBc^ ^afl ^n benn? wbat*s the matter 

with you? 
Seg, ed b^t gute Sege, there is no fear of it, it does not signify. (Be^ 

2)einer SBege! get you gonel 
aSBegfommen über etwad, to get over a difficulty. 
SB eile, f. $ro»erbien. 
SBeiter! nur §u! go onl 
3Benn, wie, »er, »e§, »o, f. ^roüerbien. 
SBenn ni^t, if-not for, ijl eine oft »orfommenbe SBenbung: if it were not ober 

had not been for him, I should have lost every thing , wenn er ni(^t n)are, 

gewefen n>&re, fo ^&tte ic^ aQed eingebfi§t. >Diefelbe ^orm au4 obne if: Had 

it not been for you, I should never have become acquainted with him. 

Sßären @ie ni(^t gewefen. 
aSBert^, ni(^t ber fRebe — , not worth mentioning. 
aBetten, »a0 — @ie? what will you lay? 
SBillen, er »iö feinen SBiflen |iaben, he will have bis own way. 
SBinb, SBirt^, f. $ro»erbfen. 
SBinb, ben SWantel na^ bemSBinbe ^ngen, to temporize, to be a time-server. 

3n ben — f(^Iagen, to slighl, to neglect. SSBinb befommen, to get an inkling, 

a hint, or notice of something. dr maä^i Diel — , he boasts, brags. 
SBirt^, Ht Sle^nung o^ne ben ©irtl^ machen, reckoners without their host 

must reckon again. 
SBiffen, wo^er »iffen 6ie ba«? how can you teil? 3<^ »ei§ ni(^t« ba»on, 

it is more than I can teil. @fe foUcn (muffen) —, you ai-e to know. 
SB 0^1, mir ijl nic^t »o^t, I am not well. 
SBoiien, er mag woQen ober ni(^t, will he, nill he. jemanb fibel tccUm, to 

bear one an ill-will. 
SB ort, id) gebe 3^««« vxtin —, you may have my word. 
Iffiürbigen €ie, miä) anju^ören, vouchsave to hear me. 
SBurf, er fam mir in ben SBurf, he came just in my way, hit upon me, 

met me. 
SBurjl, f. $roüerbien. 
8«^n, einen auf ben — fü&fen, to sound one, to feel one's pulse, .^aare 

auf ben S^^nen l^aben, to be bold, intrepid. 
3auber, ben 3ttW^er löfen, to break the charm. 
3aun, er bra^ »om S^une, he looked out for a pretence. 
3ec^e, jeber bega^It feine — , every one pays his own share. 
3eit, mit ber Qtit bricht man 9tofen, patience and time bring all things about. 

3ur regten —, in good time, in due time. 
3immer, baS — pten, to keep one's room. 
3o))f, i(^ maä)tt i^m einen 3o^f/ I made him believe, imposed upon him. 
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Birds of a feather flock together. — fiirchen twigs break no ribs. 

Better be envied thaü pitied. 

BeUer late than never. — Better leave than lack. 

Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent. — Beauty draws more than oxen. 

Better are smail fish than an empty dish. 

Buy at a fair and seil at home. — Bought wit is best. 

Charity begius at home. — Gare is no eure. 
Ghildren are certain cares but uncertain comforls. 
Constant dropping wears away stones. 
Creditors have a better memory than debtors. 
Courts have no almanacks. 

Gount not your chickens before they are hatched. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Gomparisons are odious. 
Gommon fame is seldom to blame. 

Do well and have well. — Do no ill and fear no härm. 

Debtors are liars. — Dry bread at home is better than roast meat abroad. 

Do what you ought and let what will come on it. 

Drunkenness reveals what soberness conceals. 

Deeds are males and words are females. 

Desert and reward keep seldom Company. 

Desperate cuts have desperate eures. 

Delays are dangerous. — Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves. 

Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand with the klng's horses. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

Ever drink ever dry. — Every Jack must have bis Gill. 

Every one shouid sweep before bis own door. 

Eaten bread is soon forgotten. 

Early to bed and early arise, makes man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Experience keeps a dear schooi. 

Evil gotten evil spent. — Every cock is proud of bis own düng hill. 

Every thing is good in its season. 

England is the paradise of women. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound. — Empty hands no hawks allure. 

Exchange is no robbery. 

Every one may be as a may not be. 

Every man's nose will not make a shoeing hörn. 

Every shoe fits not every foot. 

Evil comes to us by ells and goes away by inches. 

Essex Stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many men beguiles. 

Friends may meet but mountains liever greet. 

Far fetched and dear bought is good for ladies. 

First deserve and then desire. — Fire. and water are good servants but 

bad masters. 
Foxes when sleeping have nothing fall into their mouths. 
Far from court, far from care. 
Fair feathers make fair fowls. 
Fair and softly goes far in a day. 
Fancy may boult bran and think it flour. 
Good words cost nought. 
Good looks buy nothing in the market. 
Giving is going a fisbing. 

Gentility without ability is worse than plainbeggary. 
Gaming shows what metal a man is made of. 
Gossips and frogs drink and talk. 
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Opportunity makes the tbief. — Old praise dies unless y<HI feed it. 

One ounce of discretion is worth two pounds of wit. 

Once a knave and ever a knave. — One fool makes many. 

One nail drives out another. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

One sword keeps another in the scabbard. 

One flower makes no garland (one swallow makes no spring, nor one 

woodcock a winler). 
Of two devils choose the least. — Out of debt, out of danger. 
Of young men die many, of old men escape not any. 
One beats the bußh and another catches the bir^. 
Of saving comes having. — Out of sight out of mind. 

A Pitcher never goes so often to the well, but it comes home broken at last. 

Pride goes before and shame follows after. 

Patch and long sit, build and soon flit. 

Patience is a flower that grows not in every one's garden. 

Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog. 

Pen and ink is wit's plough. 

Penny and penny laid up will be many. 

Pour not water on a drowned mouse. ^ 

ftuick belle vers need brdad Shoulders. 

Reason governs the wlse man and cudgels the fool. 
Repentance always cosl dear. 

Suspicion is the virlue of a coward. 

She will not set the Thames on fire. — Set a rogue to catch a rogue. 

Suppers kill more than the greatest doctor ever cured. 

Six feet of earth make all men of one size. 

Strike while the iron is bot. — Spare the rod and spoil the child^ 

Sadness and gladness succeed each other. — Seeing is beheving. 

Seif do, seif have. — After sweet meat comes sour sauce. 

Silence is consent. — Soft fire makes sweet malt. 

Silks and salin put out the fire in the kitchen. 

Step after step the ladder is ascended. 

Stretch your arm no further than your sleeves will reach. > 

Send a fool to the market and a fool he'U return again. 

Set hard heart against hard hap. 

Standers-by see more than gamesters. 

Sorrow comes unsent for. 

Sorrow is always dry. — Store is no sore. — Soon ripe soon rotten. 

Sloth is the key to let in beggars. 

Saying and doing are two different things. 

Teach granny to give sack. -- The table robs more than the thief. 

Thät groat is ill saved that shames its master. 

Three may keep counsel if two be away. 

The first dish pleases all. — The highway is never about. 

'Tis good sleeping in a whole skin. 

Then plough deep, while sluggards sleep. 

To crow well, and scrape ill, is the devil's trade. 

The devil goes shares in the gaming. 

The best armour is to keep out of gun-shot. 

The worst pig often gets the best pear. 

The young pig grunts like the old sow. 

Time is a file that wears and makes no noise. 

Thou^ht is a nimble footman. — To fright a bird js not the way to qatch her. 
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2. 9lu8i)rü(Ie für befonbere aSer^ltniffe unb ©efc^fte be« 
gewö^nlicä^en fieben«*)* 

1. Asking, entreating, and requesting. 1 have a question to ask you 
(^u tftun). Ask him what he wanls (wfinf(§t). I come to ask your opinion. 
I ask your pardoD. Somebody asks for you. I have a favour to ask 
of you. Will you have the goodness to reach me that book? Will you 
be so kind as to teil him that I shall certainly be there. Will you do 
me the favour? You would render me a particular service, by giving me 
leave (edawöen) to go to him. I beg (!(^ Sitte) of you. Oblige me so far. 
I should be extremely sorry were you to refuse me. Dare I ask it of you ? 
May I beg you for it. Will you grant me a favour? I am sorry (eö tBut 
mir le(b) to trouble you for it. Pray excuse this importunity of mine (bag 
ii 3tnen lajKg fafle). I humbly request this at your hands (initduMgfi). I 
shall ever be grateful for it. Teil me, if you please. Pardon me for in- 
terruptiog you in your discourse. Have the goodness to listen to (hear) 
me (0e^ör gu geben). AUow me to observe that .... — Be so kind as to 
give it me. Do you want nothing eise? 

2. For offering, refusing, consenting and gratUing, What can I oflfer 
you that will be agreeable ? I cannot accept of any thing. Take it for my 
sake. That is impossible for me. — With all my heart, most heartily. I 
offer it willingly. You are welcome to it (e« ftef^ie^it gern). Take it without 
any ceremony (weitere UmftSnbe). Excuse me for refusing it to you. I offer 
it to you eheerfuUy (üon ^erjett gern). I am very sorry; but that is quite 
impossible. I hope you will excuse me. Do me the favour to accept that 
trifle. With pleasure. — The little I have is at your disposal (JBerfögUttg). 
I am delighted (e« freut micfe) to have an opportunity of serving you. You 
have anticipated (jUDorgefoinmen) my wishes. I am much flattered with the 
honour you show me. Will you consent to do it? Most cordially. I 
consent to it. I have no objection (nicfetö bagegen). That is not to be re- 
fused. I agree to it. Agreedl (^9 WiU hahtQ 

8. Beturning and receiving thanks. I return you a thousand thanks. 
I thank you very much for your kindness. You have done me a great 
Service. 1 feel very grateful to you. Accept my most grateful thanks. 
Your kindness overpowers (befc^Smt) me. I cannot express my gratitude 
to you. I ana sorry to give you so much trouble. No trouble at all, I 
assure you. I shall be most happy to return you the favour. You are 
too obliging , I am afraid I abuse (nii§6rau(i^en) your friendship. I am wholly 
yours. I don't know how to requite (ertt)ieiem) so much civility. Thank 
you. I am obliged to you. You jest (fi^ergen). I am under a great Obli- 
gation to you (fe^r üerbunben). It is not worth mentioning (beS SrtfSSnen«). 
You do me too much honour. Don't mention it. Accept my respectful 
thanks. Very glad to have been of service to you. I am most sensible 
(fü^Ie tief) of your kindness. I am as glad of it (eö freut mi^) as yourself. 
I have a pleasure in serving you. You are too good (kind, complaisant). 
May God bless you for it. 

4. Expressing one's joy, admiration, astonishment , despair, sorrow, 
or pain, What a pleasure! What (wel^c) joy' What a happy mo- 
mentl What unexpected fortune (luck). You cannot imagine how happy 
I am to see you. It is an inexpressible joy to meet here. — What a prodigyl 
What a wonder ! It is above all praise ! It is indeed wonderful (charming, 
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and I know why. He has a spite ((&xoU) against me. Why do you pro* 
voke (aufbringen, reiben) me? leave me alone (in gricben). You appear dis- 
satisfied, what have 1 done? You have displeased (ge&rgert) me. Do you 
bear malice (^egen &t no^ (Srofl)? Will you not be reconciierf? If you 
own you are wrong, very wiUingly. I cannot contain myself for anger 
(fl(^> — faum faffen, fenne mi^ ni^t »or SButft). Why yes (nun ja), it is so! 
God Is my wilness I meaot no härm. Let us pass over (üBer^^e^en) all in 
silence. Take no notice of it. Mind (merft) what I teil you. It is indiffe- 
rent to me (ed uxWü^i mir ni^t^, ifi mir gtei^ßüftig). I teil you, it is 
unbecoming (ungegiemcnb). I love and esteem you. You are my best friend. 
We are intimate (inseparable, closely) united. We are never at odds (uneinS) 
with one another. We agree perfecüy. He behaves so, that I am always 
happy to be with him. He has given many proofs of his friendsbip. We 
have no secrets from each other. I feit an attachment (icft füWte mi* ^>in« 
gebogen) for him, when I first saw him. Do you know this lady? I do, 
we were once well acquainted with each other, and will renew our ac- 
quaintance. I recollect the delightful hours we eojoyed (spent) together. 
I do not like (mir gefdflt nic^t) that person. I have an aversion (^ibertDillen) 
for him. I cannot bear (audflefien) him. His manners are repelling (^urfitf« 
jlo^enb). His look is not prepossessing (einne^menb). I hate him. So I do. 
There is something displeasing (wiberlij^e^) in his address (countenance) 
(Sefen). I avoid him as much as 1 can. What an insupportable beingl 
I am glad to be rid of ((od ju fein) him. 

6» . Afßnning, denying, doubting or excusing one'sself. 1 am certain of 
it. It is true. It is but too true. You may believe me. Who doubts it? 
I assure you it is so. This gentleman is witness. That does not concern 
me (Dag ge^t mi^ nichts an). Be assured of it. There is no doubt on it. 
I believe it is so. I have it from very good authority (Duelle). I vouch 
(fle|ie ein) for the truth of it. 1 have seen it with my own eyes. He ans- 
wered in the affirmative. It is very evident (ttar). Seeing is believing. 
Take my word for it (gtauBen @ie mir auf mein SBort). To be surel They 
say so, but the news wants confirmation. I would not say so if I were 
not sure of it. 1 assure you it is true. That can't be. It is incredible 
(impossible). Not at all (bur^auö nic^t). I don't doubt it. I never said 
any such thing (berglcii^en, fo wa«). Not in the least. Not for (all) the 
World. He replied in the negative. I cannot deny it. I don't believe all 
I hear. lipon my honour it is not true. I deny the fact (case, thing, 
deed). That is not true. I did not say that. I say no more. I deny it 
altogether {^an^ unt ^ax). I doubt it veiy much. There is no doubt of it. 
I believe it is so. Pardon me. Excuse me. These news are not true, 
they are forged (erbid^tet). I will not affirm {htHupitn) it. Excuse me for 
refusing it, I reidly can not do it. I am really mortified (t^ut mir leib) 
being obliged to deny it to you. Don't make me believe (mad^tn Sk mir 
ni^t »eig) it. His conduct on the journey, is one great reason of my ob- 
jection. Yes, exaclly (gewig), but he should have consulted you before. 
He has a right to do as he pleases. That indeed alters the case. You 
will probably change your opinion. Not I, but I don't believe his pre- 
tended (angebfid^e) excuse. 

7» For Consulting, advishig and delibei^ating. To counsel, What do 
you advise me to do? What's your ad vice? Advise me what to do? 
What's to be done (ifl ju t^un)? What would you do in my place? I 
think the best would be to say nothing. Let us consider (bebenfen) it. I 
advise you to bQware of (ji^ ^üten bor) him. I thank you for your advice. 
It is easier to give advice than to follow it. Be advised, and don't do a 
fooHsh thing. I gave him good counsel, but he has not profited by it. 
Who is your counsellor (9Cbbocat) in that law-suit (^roceg)? He advises me 
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11« To speak, talk, say, teil and to he silent. Speak with me. Did 
he speak to you? I did not speak to him, because he was talking (nnter« 
^tit fid^) with a friend. What did he say to you? He did not say a 
Word. — He told me to teil you to go and speak to him. What do you 
say? I said nothing. 1 have something to teil you. You talk too much. 
The thing speaks of itself. A great talker (8(^»&^er) is not always a great 
Speaker (dlei)ner). Have you spoken with him about it?. I have, but now 
I have nothing more to say. Will you not teil it me? Teil him to come 
here. I have already told him, and he says he is Coming. What do they 
say to-day in ihe newspapers? They don't say any thing new. They say 
(man faßt) there is important news. — Have you read bis speech? Did he 
speak well? He spoke during two hours. I cannot say, I have not heard 
him. Speak reason (sense) (»cmfinfti^^). There is a great diflFerence between 
speaking, saying, telling and talking. Come here, I have something to teil 
you. You talk at random (ind ®elag hinein). Silencel Be silent I Hold 
your tongue (ft^weigt)! CaD't you be silent. You must not speak (say) 
a Word. You must say nothing. You had better be silent. We have talked 
enough, now let us leave off. I shall say no more. 

12^ To under stand, to hear and listen. To comprehend and conceive. 
To knoWf foryetf remember, recollect. Have you understood rae? Do you 
understand me? If you speak distinctiy I understand every word. Do 
you hear, what I say? I hear you very well, bul I don't understand you. 
Then listen tö me frören <Sie ju), I will teil it you once more (again). I 
hearken to you with both ears. I wish people would speak a little louder. 
I never used to miss a word of what was said, and now l'm quite deaf. 
Do you understand what he says (he is speaking of)? I comprehend bis 
meaning, but have no mind lo let him know it (will eö i^n nic^t mcrfen 
laffcn). What do you think to make of this? I cannot conceive (faffcn) 
your plan. We have been told, he will not undertake this business. I very 
well conceive (begreifen) why he will not. Is this lady known to you? I 
know her only by sight (x>on Slnfe^en). I cannot remember her name; nor 
where I made her acquaintance. Now I recollect, it was at the ball of 
Mr. B. Do you know what you told me on that occasion? I dou*t re- 
member it. 1 have a very short memory. I am very forgetful. Did you 
know me? Would you recognise him? I should at first sight. Do you 
understand English? I understand it better than I speak it. Do you know 
any news? I have not heard any thing at all. Now you pul me in mind 
(erinnern an) of it, I recollect (bepnnen auf) it well. Don't forget it. There's 
no Hghlly comprehending (understanding) it. He would know me by my 
voice. You feign (fteflcu ftc^) to be ignorant of it (al« ~ ni<^tö wüßten). — 
It is beyond my comprehension. 

18. To interrogate. Are you sure of it?- Is your brother returned 
from bis journey? Have not you received an answer? Will you go with 
US? Will not you stay with us? Could not you come to-morrow? Where 
are you going? Where do you live (»o^nen) at present? How far is it 
from here? How long did you stay (fi(^ aufhalten) in GermanyY What 
will you have me do? What does that mean? Did you call me? What*s 
the meaning of that (baö bedeuten)? How will you have it done? Whicb 
will you have? Wh ose carriajre is that? Whom did you see? To what 
do you allude (anf^jielen)? What do you say? Have you made up your 
mind (entfc^ieben)? 

14« Miscellaneous phrases. I am going to hire an apartment I know 
one to be let (ju »ermiet^en). I have hired aservant. Do you let this horse? 
Such another opporlunity may not offer (Darbieten) itself. I have no farlher 
occasion for it (beDarf e« nic^t me^r). What has caused (»eranlaj^t) you to 
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supported, it is very sultry. There is not a breath of air (Süftd^en) stirring; 
but the atmosphere is very hazy (mit IDünjlen erfüQt). The clouds gather 
thick. It begins to thunder. See, tbere it lightensl It thunders and 
ligbtens most awfully (fürchterlich). The lightning flashes (leuchtet), and ihe 
thunder roars (rolls). Now comes a heavy shower; it will soon be over. 
It is beginning to rain, see what large drops. It will lay the dost. The 
dust is laid. It is raining as fast as it can pour (ed regnet mit aKer 3kaä^i). 
We must go in doors (in'd ^aud); or we shall be wet to the skin and get 
cold (unfi erf&Iten). The wind is very high (ftarf). It blows quite a storm 
(eö ijl ein förmlicher ©türm). It is a complete hurricane. I am always much 
afraid of such a storm. You have no occasion (0rau(ä^en niä^i) to be afraid 
of it now, for the clouds disperse and vanish by degrees. The rain is 
over. The wind has changed to the south. It is likely, we shall have 
now fine weather. The bad weather is gone (üorü^er). The rain drips 
from the leaves of the trees. The storm is abated. There is a rainbow. 
They say, it is a sign of fine weather. Not always, because it sometimes 
rains many days after. There is a very thick mist. It is very foggy. The 
fog is Clearing off, and the sun is breakiog out. I knew it would be fine, 
for the barometer is rising. 

What beautiful weather I It is indeed beautiful, but I find it rather 
(etwaö) too bot, the heat does not agree (befommt) with me. It has been 
very warm all night. The heat p^jevented me from sleeping. 

How beautiful and fresh every thing looks after the rain. Now is Ihe 
finest time to' take a walk. When does the sun rise? (He) It rises at 4 o' 
clock and goes down (sets) at half past 8 o* clock. We have now füll 
moon. The days are become visibly longer (the days lengthen). Day is 
now at its longest (finb je^t Me lÄnöften). The wind is north, east, south, 
west. The north-wind. The mornings and evenings grow cold, and the 
days shorter. How delightful the weather is! I like such weather, for 
then it is not too warm. The dew was very heavy (flarf) this morning 
on the grass. — The air is cold and frosty. It will soon freeze. It is 
beginning to snowl It freezes now very sharp. The winter sets in (fitüi 
jic^ ein). The snow comes down in large flakes, it also hails. To-morrow 
we may go out in the sledge (^(^Utten). No, I shall go skating, if the ice 
will bear (trägt). The ground is frozen quite hard. The ice is nearly 8 
inches thick. A pleasant fire is now a very comfortable thing. Are you 
fond of Winter (^aben Bit gern). Do you know, how many degrees of cold 
we have? No more than ten (degrees). The frosty weather will not last 
long; it has been too sudden and hard. It is a glazed frost (®(atteid). 
I prefer spring and autumn to summer and winter. Are you subject to 
chilblains (grojlbeulen)? Yes, I have them every winter. It has begun to 
thaw already. It will be tbawing weather. The snow melts. The ice is 
breaking (goes off). I fear an inundation (over-flowing). The water falls. 
The streets are abominably dirty. I hope we shall have a fine spring. 
Winter is now over. 

17» On time, hour etc. What time of the day is it? What o* clock 
is it? Can you teil me what o* clock it is if you please? It has just Struck 
Iwelve. What is the hour by your watch? I believe it is about six o' 
clock. It is half past seven (^alb a^t), It wants a quarter to eight {% auf 
aäit). It wants (eö fel^It) about five minutes to 8. It is very late. Has it 
Struck 8? Look at your watch. My watch retards (goes too slow). It 
advances (goes too fast). I have adjusted mine by the sun-dial (time- 
piece, SBanbu^r)? My watch is down (abgelaufen). Your watch is standing. 
Wind it up. The band (geiger, SBelfer) is broken. I must bring it to Öie 
watchmaker's, he must mend (tepariren) it. It is now precisely one o' clock. 
It is yet early. 'Tis not late. We have no time to lose. It may be on 
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youngest brother born? In March 1842. What date? On the 27th. The 
five epochs of age are, infancy, childhood, youth, manhood and old age. 
When a man is 90 or 100 years we say he is in his second childhood 
(dotage, i^ finbifc^). 

20» On Health and Illness, and enquiring after one's health. How do 
yau do this morning? Very well, I thank you, and you? I hope I see you 
in good health? I hope I see you well? I am very well, indeed, thank 
God. 1 don't feel very well to day. I feel rather indisposed» You don't 
look well. What is the matter with you? What ails you? I don*t know, 
but I feel a general uneasiness (Uebelbeflnben). Perhaps you have taken 
cold (fl<6 erMUeii). And how do you my dear friend? Not quite well. 
I am sorry to hear it. How is your dear father? Very well, quite well 
I thank you. How do all at your house (wie ge^t'ö Stilen hti Sitten?). They 
are all well, except my mother, who has a bad cough (böfen ^u^eti). I 
wish her better ((jute ©effcrung). It is her usual complaint. She must take 
care of herseif ((t^ in ^^t nel^men), for a cold neglecled is oiten dangerous. 
It is always accompanied with fever, more or less. How are you? As 
I see in good health. I am very glad to see you so (in good health). I 
am obliged to you. How is the young lady (Joc^tcr)? I believe she is 
well. She has a very bad head-ache <ake). Is she subject (Jot pe öfter«) 
to the head-ache (tooth-ake). Yes, she has it very frequently. It is a very 
annoying complaint (Uefcel). It is so, but I think a fever is worse. How 
does your brother do? He has taken cold. He is ill, unwell, indisposed, 
seldom in good health. Whenever he has a cold, it is accompanied by a 
cough. — I have a violent cold in my head (©c^nnjjfen). What do you take 
(einneSoicn) for your cold? I very seldom take any thing. I generally leave 
natura to do her own work (§u wirfcn). Abstinence assists natura very 
much in the eure of many disorders. When a cold attacks me in the 
head, it makes me sneeze perpetually. How is it with the health of your 
aunt? She was well the last time I saw her. I am glad of it. Where 
is she? In the country. In town. At home. Please to give her my best 
respects (m(^ t>eftend gu empfehlen). Present my compliments to her. But 
her children have the small pox and measles. They are now very pre- 
valent among children. Have your children been vaccinated (geimpft)? Yes, 
all but the youngest, who has now the hooping cough (Ä'eu^^uften). It 
must be very distressing (fe^r mitnehmen) for her. Pray, who is her physi- 
cian? Mr. Umh generally attends (t>efu4t, bebient) her family, but my mo- 
ther called in (rief baju) Dr. Soso. They are both clever men. — You 
appear to have a swelled face. No, it is a swelling in my gums. You 
will be better when it has suppurated (geeitert). I have a sore (wunt) 
Üiroat, I am hoarse. You have lost your voice. I am much better than I 
was, for I have been obliged to keep (^üten) my bed. There is a kiud of 
influenza (®rfppe) which is now very prevalent (ge^t flarf um). Yes, many 
persons are attacked by it. — - Mrs. Tender has been bled copiously (ftarl 
©tut öelaflfen) in her last ilhiess. It is a remedy, that must weaken her 
greatly (fe^r) at her advanced age. Yes, but nothing eise gives her relief 
(gittbermtö). My aunt desires me (tragt mir auf) to thank you for your kind 
enquiries after the health of herseif and family. I was very sorry Ihat an 
appointment in the city prevented my coming up stairs (hinauf gu gc^en). 
I^e has quite recovered from her illness. Moderate and simple eatiog 
and drinking, and plenty of exercise (SWotion, Bewegung) in the open air, 
are great en^mies to doctors. And early rising contributes very mu<^ 
to good health. Without doubt. She will be very happy to hear you 
enjoy perfect health. You are very kind. I wish your mother (aunt) a 
speedy recovery and a sound health. I am very much obliged to yoo. 
May heaven grant it. 
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of that tongue, if you please (wenn id^ bitten barf). Shall I help you to (ifl 
3^nen d^%) * ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ beef? If you give me leave (wenn 6ie erlau« 
Ita) l'U take some eggs (oysters). As you please. Allow me to send you 
one cup of tea more? Very much obliged to you (i$ banfe Serbin blid^fl). 
I have just taken a cup of coflfee. Here are roUs (©rdbd^en) and toast (ge« 
Töfleted Seifbrob). May I trouble you (barf i^ bitten) for a roll (Semmel)? 
Have the goodness to pass (gufommen laffen) the butter. Do you like die- 
colate? I take some from time to time (man^md). — Is this your cup, 
Sir? Yes, Madam, it is mine. Anotber cup? I thank you, M*am, no 
more for me (really not). You'U not refuse me (ed mir). One little bit 
more. Not any more for me, I thank you, I bave quite sufficient. 1 am 
afraid (fürcbte) you do not like it. Indeed 1 do, it is very good. All is 
excellent. I have made an excellent breakfast. Take away the breakfast 
things, and wipe the table. 

' 24* A ivcUk aßer breakfast. If you please, we will go now, it is 
high time. I am at your service. In passing the Broad Street shall we 
call on (Dorfpre^en bei) Mr. Hit, and ask him, if he will go with us, to 
Lillydale? there's the house, stop. Is Mr. Hit at home (within)? Yes, 
Gentlemen, he is up stairs (oben). I hear him Coming down. Good mor- 
ning to you; we are Walking to Lillydale, will you do us the pleasure of 
accompanying us (to be of the party). With all my heart. It is a pleasant 
day. Wait one moment , l'U just fetch my hat and cane (stick). — Do 
you know the next way? I know it perfectly well. How far is it from 
hence? About five miles. We are now at the gate. Let us go down 
that alley, leading to the open fields and meadows (greens). We could 
not have a finer day to take a walk. I do not see the foot-path (^u^' 
fteig). We are not yet come to it. I think we must have passed it. No, 
that must be it there (ber bort). How delightful is this scene. The coun- 
try has particular charms for me. — I should be sorry to spend the finesl 
season of the year (f^önjle Söbr^öselt) in town. — When we have got up 
(erjHe(jen) that little hill, we shall have one of the finest prospects. — How 
agreeable, the singing of the birds and the smell of the wild flowers aod 
herbs. — How delightful is this Situation! See that village, sheltered 
(geftbübt) by a charming green wood. This spot is extremely picturesque, 
I shall take a sketch of it. This is a very pleasant walk. Now let us go 
down that lane. Had you rather cross (gie|en Bit eö öor quer über) this 
fleld? That would be heiter. 

25. In the fields and garden. This place is delightful ; let us rest a 
little. Let us sit down (fe^en wir und) upon the grass. It is too moist 
(fen^t) yet. We must walk through it. How pure and beneficial is the 
country airl The trees are all white blossoms. The season is very for- 
ward (Dorgerüift) (backward DerfpStet). If cold winds. don't blow (weben) any 
more, we shall have plenty (rei^lH) of fruit. Let us now walk on. - 
I perceive the steeple of a church or Castle. It is the Castle or mansion 
(^errenban«) of Lord Haveall. Do you know the proprietor? He is my 
very best friend. The meadows are mowed. The crop ((Srnte) will be 
plentiful. Look at these spikes (Siebren); how big and füll they arel We 
shall find at Lord H's a well laid-out garden and park. We shall sooQ 
be there. — Your garden is in the best order. Your gardener is praise- 
worthy. I am very much pleased (gufrieben) with him; he knows bis bu- 
siness perfectly well. — There is a delightful arbour. Come first and see 
these flowers. They are very beautiful. There are tuhps, hyacinths and 
dafifodils in that little parterre (53eet). You see, we have all sorts of flow- 
ers and plants, roses, pinks, and wall flowers in abundance. You are 
fond of (baben (lerne) flowers and fruits, and gardening. I take delight in 
cultivating (jieben) all myself, but my gardener has the greatest trouble 
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Pray, teil me ( Sagen €ie mir bo#) in what sort of a Situation is tbe vil- 
lage? It is, as you will see, very retired (einfam) tho' in a good neigbbcwir- 
hood. — How slowly have we been Walking tbrough the park. No won- 
der, when we are so deligbted and have so many things to see. Tbere 
tbe village appears already behind tbose trees! Come let us walk quicker 
(faster) and we sball see anotber prospect. What do you say to tbis 
scene? I never saw a more lovely place. From tbe back of that house, 
you have a fine view of one arm of the river and the woods at a distance. 
I have heard a great deal of it. When we get there you can see the 
vessels passing on the river. It must contribute greatly to enliv«n tbe 
scene. The wbole seems nothing but pleasure grounds (^ujlgStten). — 
See, they are already cutting the grass, and some are making hay. It 
must be hard work for the mowers, how well they keep time (Xaft galten) 
with their stroke Ouß); it is really a very pretty sight. There*s a man 
ploughing, anotber barrowing, and a little farther a shepherd with a flock 
of sheep wandering over a field. The nearer we come the more lively 
and active the scene grows. This avenue leads to the mansion and if 1 see 
right Mr. Joyful Stands at the door. 

29» At Dinner, Ladies and Gentlemen, will you please to enter the 
dining hall? — I sball lead the way and you John, show the foreign gen- 
tlemen up stairs. Let us go to the dining room; dinner is on tbe table 
(served up). Do me the favour to take a seat, Ibis is your place. Thank 
you. Please to take your seats. — Do you take soup, Sir (Madam)? IwiH 
thank you (wenn id) Bitten barf) for a little. This soup is excellcnt. Madam, 
may I help you (vorlegen) to a slice (®tfirf^en) of this boiled beef , it looks 
very tender. TU take a little, if you please. How do you find it? I fear 
it is not done (gar, wtiä)) enough for you, or it is overdone (gu miA)- 
Now what can I offer you? I will take a little of tbe larded (gefpictt) 
veal. Will you allow me the honour of helping you to some fish? I 
thank you, I have just eaten some. Pray taste (foften) a bit of this par- 
tridge-pie? I had rather have some of tbat fowl pie (.^Ü^ner^aflete). You 
are very welcome. John (waiter), some clean plates. Take away tbese, 
and bring bot ones. You did not eat any fish? I prefer a piece of roast- 
beef or any thing roasted. If you will pass me (^ufommen laffen) tbat fowl 
(^ujn), 1 will carve (vorlegen) it. What sball I oflfer you, a wing or leg 
(^eule)? I will trouble (Sitten) you for a wing if you please. The sance 
is before you. Is the fowl tender (wet^)? It is very good indeed (»frfli(t)- 
I sball thank you (i* hiiU ®ie um) for a bit of this leg of mutton. Are 
you fond of (cffen 6ie gern) the outside (ta^ 93raune) or fat? I hope it is 
a piece to your liking. What do you think of the wine? It is pretty 
good, but rather poor (f^wac^). I will thank you for the decanter (i^araffine) 
of water (for bread etc.). John take my plate for (t>rfngc auf meinen Xttitx) 
a few potatoes (turnips etc.). EUve the goodness to pass (ju retten) the 
salt-cellar. Sir, your plate is quite dry (@(e f}aUn feine ®ance) ; let me give 
you some gravy. You don't drink; perhaps you prefer claret (red wine) 
to white, or hock. Please to choose. TU stay to this here (ic^ »lü mi* 
an Mefen Jler Ratten). It is entirely to my liking (®efi^marfe). But we'll 
taste of some other still. Will you take a glass of this Burgundy? Just 
to taste it, for heavy wines don't agree (befommen) with me. It will do 
you no härm (fcfeaben), for it is not adulterated (i>erffilfd^t). Well, to your 
health ! I have the honour of drinking your health ! (Madam, Sir, Miss W.) 
I pledge you (auf bie 3^rige)I That's an excellent wine and has a fioe 
flavour (^lume). It is a wine of a good body (»(et i^ör»)er). Mr. K., may 
I trouble you to put (pour) some wine into Mrs. K's. glass? Madam, may 
I have the pleasure of taking a glass of wine with you (anf 3^te ®eftttt^» 
^it |tt trinfen)? With much pleasure. How do you like this lamb (8aww' 
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generally soon served (accomodated). How much must be paM for each 
borse? Commonly balf a doHar for eacb horse per mile, but tbe price 
varies in every country. Are tbe postillions insolent? I never found them 
so, wben tbey are well paid. Wbat must be given to tbem? If you are 
satisfied with them, balf a dollar, or one Dollar. In bow many days is 
tbe wbole journey performed? It is commonly a matter of tbree days. 
Nö longer, tben I prefer going by tbe stage-coacb (S^neüpoil). I was told 
tbat tbere are two different roads to N. whicb is tbe best (tbe most plea- 
sant)? Tbat from W. is by far tbe most agreeable, for tbe otber one, 
thougb sborter, is very billy, sandy and sometimes scarcely passable. 

Are tbere any rivers to cross (mu§ man flt>erfe6en)? Is tbere a ferry 
(^dl^re) and is it capacious? It is an easy passage. After passing tbe 
river, tbe country is quite flat (mountainous , boggy, marsby). Tbe road 
is bordered (umgeben) witb precipices. I like variety on tbe road. You 
told me you were going tbe sarae way in a few days; wben do you set 
oflF? On Wednesday next at seven in tbe evening. Will you accept me 
as a fellow traveller? I sbould indeed be deligbled witb your Company. 
Well! I will go witb you; bow do you Iravel? I first intended to travel 
post, but upon second tboughts (näherer Uet>erlegung ) I find it better to go 
by tbe diligence. Uave you taken your place? No. I am going to do 
it to-morrow morning. Will you have tbe goodness to take one for me. 
at tbe same time. Gertainly: wbat place will you bave? I sbould like a 
place in tbe coupe to see tbe country tbrougb wbicb we sball pass. Very 
well, I will take two. Wbat is tbe fare (^ojlgelb)? Twenty four Dollars to W.; 
tbe last town before we come to anotber principality , and tbere we are 
to pay again. Must I bave a pass-port? Ycs, you will want one whtn 
you arrive at W. But I have been told tbat one can travel witbout a 
pass-port. So you can, and it is only in Coming into a foreign principa- 
lity (country) that you must produce one. Where must I procure it? At 
tbe H. ambassador's, and you must get it signed (»Iftren laffen) by tbe Po- 
lice. Very well, I will do tbe needful. 

82» Meeting before setting out, 1 hear you are going to N., is it a 
journey of pleasure? No, Sir. Some important business calls me tbere. 
Have you any commission to give me for that place? Were I not afraid 
(ffir^tete t^ nl^t) of giving you so much trouble, I sbould Charge you 
witb a letter. Make no compliments, if I can be of any use to you, give 
me your commauds. I am very much obliged to you. Since you are so 
kind, I shall avail myself of (benujen) your offer. Wben do you tbink of 
setting out? The day after to-morrow. How long do you mean to be 
abroad (abwefen^)? It Is rather (ettt>a^) uncertain. If 1 can speedily despatch 
(t^eenbigen) my business, TU be back again in a few weeks. I suppöse you 
stop at W. for a short time. I shall , to visit my relations. If you give 
me leave, l'll call upon you in tbe evening and bring tbe letter. Come 
rather on Wednesday morning to breakfast witb me. I thank you, I will. 
Adieu tili tben (auf 2B(berfel^en)! Good bye! 

83. Conversation in a stage-coach (Diligence), Well here I am, it is 
almost time to start, is it not? We bave yet time enougb, I have sent 
our trunks to tbe stage, so we bave time to change some money (to get 
some change) (ffein ®e(b). The horses are put to. Tbe coach is ready. — 
Now gentlemen, please to get in. Where is my trunk packed ? Your trunk 
is weU fastened (befefltigt); it is tied quite tight. Are you going to N.? Yes, 
Sir. I sball bave tbe pleasure of your Company. All in orderl Good bye. 

This carriage is very narrow (spacious). I sit quite at my ease (bt* 
quem). Is this parcel troublesome to you? Not in tbe least. Let us place 
our legs between one anotber. Give me leave to Stretch my legs a little 
to put this foot forwarder (weiter ju rücfen). Tbere, that will do (fo if« 
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85. Taking one's passage at $ea. Go down to the quay, and inquire 
what time the steamer (steam>boat) starte (o^ge^en) to*morrow for H. Here 
18 the Captain himself. Are you the captain of the (ship ) steamer Swift 
bound for H? Yes, Sir, the same (ber Bin id»). When do you go (set sali, 
ab\t%tln)^ Next tide (mit ber erflen ^int). As soon as the weather is fa- 
vourable. As soon as we shall have fair wind. Perhaps to night. How 
much do you ask (take) for the passage? — What is the passage money 
Oteifegetb) in the first cabin? Ten Pounds. But teil me, is the board 
(Xifcft) comprised in it (einbeoriffen)? It is excepting wine. It is not, Sir; 
but if you like, we may also agree (einig toeiben) about it. How long shali 
we be on the passage? In how many days shall we reach (arrive at) H.? 
It depends upon circumstances, perhaps in six days (months). 1 thought it 
was shorter (füttere Qtii). There's no better sailer than mine. Have you 
many passeng^rs? 15 in all. Are there any ladies or children amongst 
the number? Not as yet (bid iej^t ni<^t). Must 1 take provisions with me, 
if I take the second cabin? It is not necessary; but if you choose to 
take something with you, you may. There is every accommodation (8e« 
qnem(i^feit) on board. Please to step into the ofGce (Bureau), Sir, and lo<^ 
at the printed bill, you will see there the price for every body, the con- 
ditions and all the particulars. I have a servant, a horse and carriage 
with me. There is no time to lose. They must be taken on board im- 
mediately. Has your baggage been inspected (beftc^tigt) at the custom- 
house (3oflamt)? Not yet. Then it must be done previous to (cor) its 
being carried on board. I shall take care to adver tise you of the moment 
of our departure, or if you like, you may sieep on board this night. I had 
rather not. Well theo, please to teil me where you lodge? I lodge at the 
British Hotel. It is not far from the port I know where it is. Fll send 
one of my men lo call you (abzurufen). Be ready at 6 o'clock in the mor- 
niog. I shall get all ready, you may be sure. — Walter, teil your com- 
missioner or agent, to send our baggage od board the Swift for H. and 
to get our passports signed Yes, Sir, all shall be in order; do you sleep 
here? Yes, but call us in time for the boat to-morrow morning. 

80» Conversation on board the Steamer {a ship, a packet), Go into 
the boat. Gentlemen, take care not to hurt yourselves. The vessel is a 
great way out (liegt giemli^ roüt f)imui). But if it should upset (um»erfeii) 
before we reach her? There is nothing to fear. Well, here we are at the 
ship. — The cabin is very capacious (gerSumfg); do you not think so? 
I do, and the berths (öettf^ränfe) are very comfortable. The anchor is 
up, the ship (the steamboat, packet) sails. She is rigged (getafelt) uncom- 
monly well. The wind increases, 1 fear we shall have a storm; the sky 
is very dark towards the west. I hope not; the wind is now so very 
favorable. How many miles do you think we do (ma(ben) an hour? 
I think about nine or ten. What a useful discovery, the power of steam, 
and the method of mastering and governing it! Indeed it is briuging the 
extremities (fiugerfte dnben) of the world almost togelher. What is the 
power of the engines of this boat? I believe this steam engine has 
a two hundred horse power. What do you say to the ship? She is one 
of the finest vessels of her class (feiner 9lrt) and I estimate her at 350 tons 
burthen. Do you feel at all sick? Rather qualmish (übel), but not to say 
(i^ fann ni(^t fagen) sick. Are you sometimes sick at sea? Yes, fpequenUy, 
and I dread the sea sickness. It is very disagreeable whüe (fo lange) it lasts. 
I thipk I perceive land on the other side. You are right, it is the Swedish 
coast. We don*t pass it. No, we leave it on the left. There's a distant 
sail, gUding along the edge (ütanb) of the ocean. It is a man of war (^riegd> 
f(^>iff). How do you know that? By her construction (©auart). How 
many guns does she mount (fftbrt eö)? TU teil you when I have looked 
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house. Welcome, Sh*, to the Golden Star. I thank you. — I bave been 
recommended to your hotel, can you let me have an apartment (apart- 
ments) for a few days? Yes, Sir, what kind of apartment do you wish? 
A bed room and a sitting-room (SBo^nfluh) will be sufficient. You sbail 
have the best in my house; will you please towalkthis way, gentlemen? 
We can accommodate you with one on the first floor. It is indifferent 
(0teic^gfi(ti0) to me on what floor, provided the lodging suit (paffen) me in 
other respects. Would you like to see (the rooms) the apartment? it is 
very comfortable, and you will be conveniently situated^both for business 
and pleasure; the park and playhouse are within live minutes walk, and 
with an Omnibus (Droscke) which passes the door, you can soon be at 
any other part of the town. Let me see the lodging, if you please? Yes, 
Sir, have the* goodness to walk up stairs. There it is, Sir. This room 
is weil furnished. I don*t like this bed room, it is not airy enough. Make 
a shift (bereifen @fe fl(^) wilh it to-day, to-morrow you shall have a better 
one. It will suit me very well, what do you Charge? We let it at one Dollar 
a day. Well, as I shall stay perhaps a'fortnight, I will take itby the day. 
Walter, where did you put my baggage? It is below. Let your porter 
take it up into my room. Shall I pay the coachman, Sir? Yes do, for 
I don*t know the fare (^u^r^^elb). Your things are all in your room, Sir. 
What can you give us for dinuer (for supper) ? Whatever you please. We 
have an ordinary (allgemeine Jafel) at two o' clock. — Very well, take care 
that the sheets (33etttfi^er) be well aired (burc^lüftei ttorfen). You may rely 
on it, we are very careful in that respect. — We should prefer dining 
alone: bring us the bill of fare (^peifefarte). In a moment, Sir! Do make 
a good fire, we are dying with cold. I can accommodate you with baths 
of all sorts, warm, cold, Russian and steam ones. TU take a bath before 
dinner. There is no bell in this room. I heg your pardon, Sir; there is 
one at the head of the bed (i^cpfenbe). Here is the bill of fare, Sir; will 
you have the goodness to give your Orders? Two or three dishes (®e* 
ri^te) will be quite sufßcient. — I must have my be.d warmed. Pass the 
warming pan between the sheets. This bed is not well made. Do you 
wish to be called to-morrow? Bring me another blanket (wollene J)e(fe). 
My head is too low, bring me another pillow (i^opffiffen). — Good night, 
Sir. Did you ring, Sir? Yes, let me have some warm water. Directly, 
Sir. Do you want any thing eise?- No, not for the present. — Wake me 
to-morrow at day break, take these boots to be cleaned, and brush this 

coat well. Walter, have you made out our bill (Slec^nung)? Here 

it is, Sir. How much does our expenses come to? So much for your 
supper, for your bed etc. Here is your money. May I expect, Sir, you 
will come and see us, when you come this way when you return. With 
pleasure. Waiter, here is something for you and the groom. Thank you, 
Sir, I wish you a good journey. 

89. To enquire one's way and to ask an address in a town. Pray, 
Sir, will you have the goodness to teil me, ^^hich way I must take to go 
lo the Town-House? Could you have the kindness to direct me (ju geigen) 
the nearest way to the Broad Street? Most willingly, Sir (yes, Sir). Go 
along the quay, being at the end of it you must turn to the right (lefl); 
there you'll find a cross-way (S^eibe»eg), which having passed you will 
enter into a pretty large street, there you see the House standing in front 
of the market place. — You must take the second -turning (6tra§e) on 
the right; then go straight on (gerabe auÄ), and you will come directly 
into the street you want (bie ®fe »ünf^en). I thank you fcÄ* your kind- 
ness. Don't mention it, I heg you. There are two streets of that name, 
do you know where the second is? 'Tis not far from it. You turn about 
that Corner — but take care — there are two turns (ffienbwngen), take 
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famous Handel; and it is said Hayden composed «God save the king.» 
But all other English songs are original, and most delightful to hear. — 
— Now let US hasten to the concert, not to neglect the beautiful Ouver- 
türe of Mozart. I believe they begin with symphony and chorus, com- 
posed by Bellini. That is reserved for the second part. — Enter the door 
on the left band! This is one of the best seats, take it before it is oc- 
cupied (bcfcfct). The concert is beginning. Well, what do you say lo this 
grand ouverture? I never heard finer music nor heiter executed. Miss B. 
is going to sing with Mr. C She is a most hopeful young singer; isn't 
she? I never heard her. What does she sing? A duet. She has an 
admirable voice. Very fall and naelodious. It has affbrded so much plea- 
sure that it is encored by the whole audience (from every part of the 
house). How are you pleased with our performei-s, dear friend? I am 
qöite delighted, and shall be more so when I hear Ihe next piece which 
is to be performed by the famous pianist L. — He plays surprismgly, 
with matchless power iun\)tx^Ui6)ü6it ®eISufiöfcit). — Mr. G., the first flute 
(glötifl) (violin) at the opera will now perform a concerto of bis own com- 
position. He executes brilliantly. The orchestra accompanies with rare 
precision. — I have never heard any one play with more delicacy and 
feeling. It pleases me much better than Mr. S's. composition. 1 don't like 
bis style. My ears were rent with bis music. And yet he obtained high 
(glSrigenten) success last night. I think I heard say, that a new smger 
would perform, who has an admirable voice. Oh, it is Miss N., she will 
sing a Solo at the end of the second part. 'Tis the first time, this lady 
sings in public. I perceive she is a little bashful (f^fi(^tcrn, shy). The 
leader (master) of the band (SWufiftircctor) accompanies her on the piano. 
He plays with bis usual good taste. She has superior talents and will not 
fall of receiving applause. This evening we hear nothing but choice pieces. 
I admire her voice. As for me, I prefer instrumental music to vocal. Not 
I; nothing gives me more pleasure than the choirs. A second concert is 
announced 5for Thursday. There are several celebrated names in the bill. 
I will not fail to be there (^(njuge^en). 

41. The Playhpuse, (Theatre.) Opera and Ballet Do you go to the 
play this evening? I have a great mind (8ufi) to go. My motber and 
sisters are going also, you had better (tasten am U^tn) to join our party 
(mit uns gu gc^cn). What theatre shall we go to? — If you like, we 
shall go to the Coburg Theatre. My brother wished to go with me to 
Drury Lane this evening to see Young in Julius Caesar. — I should be 
glad to go there with you. Well then, let us take places. Have you 
tickets (JÖiüetö)? — I can procure two for the first tier of boxes (tx^t^an^* 
togcn). I would rather go to the pit (parterre). Or do you prefer two 
Stalls (©perrjt^e) or a box. — I suppose, your mother has taken places for 
us! Oh yes, she has taken two rows (gflei^en ©til^Ie) in one of the side 
boxes on the king's side of the house. — Then let us join them , and go 
another time with your brother. — Just as you please. Do you know 
what play is acted to night? 1 have not seen the play bill (Scttet). There 
is a new play acted to night in the other house. What's the name of it? 
I believe it is calied «Every man bis own Doctor.» Who is the autfaor 
of that play? If I do not mistake, it is Mr. Somebody. Certainly the very 
same, who wrote «The Merry meeting.» Shall we have a good place in 
your mother's box? You will have a good view of the stage, and can 
see and hear very distinctly. I prefer a seat when there are ladies of the 
party (babci ftrtb), the boxes are far more comfortable (weit (mgene^mtt). 
The doors are not opened yet. There is a crowd (»feie Seit*«) already. 
Here we must wart tili your family arrive. Wait a moment, I shall rim home 
lo fetch the tickets. Be sure to remain here, that I may find you again. 
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musicians, and a superior (au*gejci(^net) violin (SBioIonifien). To-morrow 
they perform a very pretty comic opera, and a new ballet. Have you 
Seen it, and bow did it please you? It is certainly very entertainlng for 
a sbort time, bot it soon grows tiresome ((angweiUg). The end of this act 
is a duet, sung by Mr. Z. and Miss F. Z. sings well, bis voice is füll and 
melodious. He will sing a Solo at tbe end of the second part. Nothing 
gives me more pleasure than the choirs ((S^rc) or a good chorus, and 
recitativos at the opera. Do you admire Miss L's. voice? She is esteemed 
one of your first singers (voices). The finale of the opera is tnily melo- 
dious. The dancers of both sexes are accomplished. That lady danced 
the nienuet well, there are very few that can do it well. Miss Taglioni 
dances with great eiegance. The ballet is not finished yet. — I should 
like to see her in another piece. So you may Tuesday next. All has 
surpassed my expectation! The curtain drops (fSIIt). The play is finished. 
What do you intend to do now? I shall go to the card room. Then TU 
go along with you. 

48. With a Tailor. Your tailor wants (wfinfc^t) to speak with you. 
Bid bim come in. Good morning, Sir, Ihad the faonour of receiving your 
note, and wait upon you accordingly. OhI you are Mr. A. the tailor I 
believe. I am, at your service, sir. 1 have sent for you to measure me 
(SWa§ nehmen) for a coat. Very well, sir, I shall take your measure. How 
will you have it made? Make it as they wear Ihem now. If you make 
it to my satisfaction, you will have enough to do for me, for i want at 
least three suits (^tnjfige) before I leave town. You shall be sure to have 
them, sir, when you please. — Let me look at your pattems. There is 
the pattern -book (SWufterfartc) for cloths, they are beautiful, and of the 
most fashionable (mobif^) colours. Here is another one with waistcoat 
pattems, and other stuffs (3«WÖ«). Make me a great- coat (Uebenotf) of 
this blue cloth, two frock-coats (grarf) of Ibis brown, and two dress-coats 
(@taat« Setbrod) of this black. I hke this Ü^ht blue well enough. But it is 
a colour that fades ere long (fe^r balb »erf^ic^t). This one? I beg your 
pardon. I can Warrant it. Then make me a pair of pantaloons of this 
cloth. Will you have them very high (^o<^ btnauf)? Neither too high 
nor too low. Will you have thein close (eng anliegend) or wide?' Rather 
close, and a liltle opened (weiter) at the bottom (na^ unten ju). Afust I 
stitch the straps (@prunarfcmen) on them? That is to be understood (of 
course) (»erfleht ft(^). What buttons will you have, Sir? Oh! silk bultons 
. of the same colour. And for the coats. Gilt buttons are very much worn 
just now. Well, put gilt buttons on one of the coats, and silk ones on 
the other. Will you look at the patterns for the waistcoats? Here are 
some very fine silks, velvcts and marcellas (${qu^<Sße{len). Make me two 
of blue velvet, one of black satin, and some of your own choice. Take pf 
these kersymeres (€a|tmir) for dress-trowsers, and some drills (©rillti^jeng) 
for summer. I don't like this colour. It is the prevailing one (^errf^enbe), 
sir. The quality does not appear to be very fine, let me see an other 
one. Here is a fine drab colour (j^ell6raun). Do you like this cut (S^nltt)? 
If it is fashionable. I prefer wcaring coats wide, and füll, and not as is 
now fashion, as if they had not cloth enough to make them. It looks so 
stingy (fnitfer(ö). Well then, TU take your measure. Shall I make the coats 
all equal, with an upright coUar or as they wear them now? I leave that 
to your judgment (e^fn(t<^t), Ihough I like to have an upright one; but 
forget not to let me have an inside (tnwentig) breast pocket, with a button 
in the middle. Don't you want a morning gown? Not at present, but you 
may make me a couple of double breasted (mif boppelten öleiben jhiöpfe) 
waistcoats, and a shooting jacket O^öb^ttte), as the shooting season ap- 
proaches. You are not in a hurry for them (brauchen fie ni(^t fo eilig) I 
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calar lioicr? No, any time in the forenoon. Have a care to be punctua], 
a&d take tkese boots along wHh you, to be meDded (aud^effern). 

45* Writing a letter and sending it to the Post -Office. When does 
the mail leave &is place? Every day, sir. At what hour? Exactiy at 
six o' dock, Sir. How lata can I get a letter into the ofßce (jur $o|f ge« 
Bro^t werben)? UDtil a quarter before six. — Brmg a sheet (Sogen) of 
|>aper and a pen and iok, 1 must write a letter to Hamburgh. I want 
(wish) to write a letter. What sort of paper do you want? Some good 
post-paper. Here is a sheet. If one is not enough, I have raore at your 
Service. I have several letters to write to day, oblige me by lending 
(giving) me some sheets. Here is paper enough, take as much as you 
please. Pray, step into the other room (closet, cabinet), there you'il find 
all you have occasion for (u>ad @{e n5t^tg ^a(en). You have no time to 
spare (übrig), for it is very late already. I shall not be long (glei^ fettig 
fein). What day of the month is this (^oben »ir)? To day is the fourth. 
Shall you want a candle, and sealing wax? If you please, and send John 
(the porter) to take my letter, or eise I shall be too late (fonfi n>irb'd )u 
\pat), Do you want a penknife? Hl make (f((>netben) you a pen, give me 
a quill. There, can you write with that pen? It is pretty good. It is 
good for nothing (taugt ni^td), it splutters (fpri^t). It must be mended 
(»ieber fdjneiben). It is not slit (gefpaften) enough. The nib (@^nabet) is 
ra^er too long. Try it again. It is excellent. — Have you done already? 
I have written but a short letter. You write a fine round band. I wish, 
I could write as well. Shall I fold that letter up for you? Do, if you 
please. Shall I seal it. You may, but seal it with a wafer, and not with 
«ealing-wax. It is done. Put or write the superscription to it. I have 
only the direction (Stbreffe) to write. Shall I make a cover? There's no 
occasion for it. — Now carry this letter to the Office. You must pay the 
postage (frank it, ed frei ma^en). Do not forget to enquire whether the 
postage must be paid or not. Make hastel — Well, have you taken my 
letter to the post-office. Were you in time (j«r redeten Qtit bö)? — Is the 
post gone? Are there no letters for me? I believe there are. When do 
they give them out (»ert^eilen)? This aftemoon. Go and fetch them. 

46« About speaking a language. Do you speak English? Can you 
speak German? A little. Do you learn English? Yes, sir, I have leamt 
it for some time. I endeavour to learn it. You do well. It is a very 
usefol and fine language. Let us speak English and another time German. 
You speak pretty well. Your pronunciation pleases me. You pronöunce 
very well. What grammar do you make use of? That of Mr. Hardcastie. 
It is a very good one. What is your master's (geBrer«) name? It is Mr. H. 
Do you know bim? I know him by reputation. He teaches very well, 
bis method is very good. Do you translate auy book? I translate a 
German book into English. This is essential to beginners. True, and I 
translate all the exercises wTiich are placed after every rule. This method 
is excellent: by following it, you are sure öf making a rapid progress. 
I understand it better than I speak it. That is only for want of practice, 
for if you have learned the rudimeuts, you can soon acquire the mems 
(^ conversing. How long have you learnt it? SiXemonths. This is but 
a Short time. I wonder you speak so well already. To speak the lan- 
guage fluently (gel&upg) you must associate as much as possible with well 
bred (geMIbete) English, for many Englishmen, even ofthose that travel, 
do not speak their language correctly. Then I must listen very attentively 
to the good Speakers. Yes, and you must not let the fear of making 
blunders (geiler madfeen) prevent you from speaking. I have very few 
opportunities of speaking with such Englishmen. Then read and translate 
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Make him (Caffen 6{e) gallop, run at füll speed (mit Der^&ngten 3%^^^)' ^^^ 
then run füll (ge{lre(ftett) gallop. He is a fine ambler ($a^a&tiger). He carries 
well. — Stop; come down, TU try him myself. — He is a little hard 
mouthed (insensible of the bit, ^artmMig); but as he is not wild, un- 
manageable (un(enffam), shy or any thing of the kind, I think we shall 
bargain. Now for the coach-horses. What hair would you choose? Either 
white ones (®(^immel) or yellow dun horses (Sfabcllenfartenc). White in 
• preference. Let me look at the best you have at once. Pray, look at that 
couple of white ones. They are yery fine beasts. Walk them (tag f!e S<^rttt 
ge^en) round the yard, and then trot them. — What is your opinion of 
them? Have you no better ones yet? No, Sir, unless you feel inclined to 
buy a team of four ($ofigua) which 1 cannot separate. Let them be brought 
out. They are fine piebald (8<^e(fen). One of them limps a little. It is 
of no consequence. What price do you ask for them? Only 200 Pounds. 
It is much money. Do you Warrant (einfielen) them to be free from all 
disease» from all vice (geiler)? — Yes, Sir, I do. Well, you'll set it dowo 
by writing (f<^rift(i<^) they are mine on these conditions. As soon as they 
are shod (^ef^Iagen), FU send them to you. Vd rather take them so. Just 
as you please. Now show me an exquisite pony. — Here is one, examine 
it minutely, look at its head, neck, fetlocks (Jbuf^^ar), hoofs, hindlegs, 
haunches (^an(en). I am sure, there is no finding fault with it (nic^td baron 
au«gufc|ett). A very neat gelding (SSBafladJ). Do you prefer a stone-horse 
(^engfl), there is a black one; but I advise you not to take him, for he 
is skittish ((lätif^) and very wild. Then we'll take the gelding. Just look 
at these colts (fillies, Jffillen). They are all blood horses, and of the best 
family. •— I never suffer a staring (f(j(>eue«), short-winded (^erjf(^ld(^tl0ed), 
lame, rearing (b&imtenbed) or kickiog horse to remain in my stable. Look 
at that jade (^^inbmä^re) fit for nothing but a common cart. — Now I 
want a decent horse for my servant. What do you say to this? He'll be 
the very thing (gerate wa« idj fu^). The servant I know is a good horse- 
man (dteiter, ^fertet^erfl&nbiger), let him ride and drive all the horses; and 
what you reject, TU take back. That's fair (tiflig wnb xt6)t), 

48« With a Banker, What do you want, sir? I am the bearer öf 
a bill of exchange drawn on you by your London correspondent , who 
gave me at the same time this letter of recommendation , and I feel great 
pleasure in deUvering it to you myself. — I am happy to see you, Sir, 
please to dispose of any money you want, and be assured, that all your 
drafts will be duly honoured. Thank you Mr. More; how is the exchange 
(Courö)? I fear it is rather low. No, Sir, last post it was quoted (angefeft) 
at 6 Thalers 24 Sgr. This bill is payable at sight. I shall pay it you 
immediately. Will you have it in ready money, banknotes, or gold? If 
you could give me a part in gold, and the rest in banknotes, you would 
oblige me. Now this draft is acquitted. Here is another bill drawn on 
you. I canH accept of it, having neither advice (»öeri^t) nor money from 
Öie hands of the dra wer, besides it is not yet due ; however I shall honour 
it at the expiration. In that case I need not get it protested. You may 
at least save the cQsts of a protest. I beg you would delay a few days, 
because I am expecting a letter from my correspondent by and by (bolb). 
In that case, I shall wait, in order to save him a disagreeable measure 
(Unaime^mlii^feit). Make yourself easy (feien Bit unbeforgt) he is able to pay. 
As soon as I receive an advice I shall pay you with deduction of the 
discount. I should like to receive for it a draught on Paris at 30 days. 
We'll agree about that matter. Well, sir, I hope you will do the best you 
can for my interest, and I will now go to see what is to be done on your 
Exchange. Then we shall see one another again, for I have much business 
there to day. 
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19/ At a money changer's (©eiä^öfer). Do you change German 
(Frencb, English) mooey for dutch? Yes, sir, we change mooey of all 
QatioDS. What do you give for German money? What money do you wish 
to change, gold, sijver, bank-notes, Stocks, shares? Frederic*s d'ors (so- 
vereigns, ducats). What do you give for ducats? We are now giving ten 
Shillings. How much do you wish to change? I shall want change for 
ahout 100 Duc^its at present, and perhaps I shall want more to-morrow. 
It must be more advantageous to>change gold now. Yes, because goid 
is much in demand at present. Then give me change for 100. Tes, sir, 
will you make your calculation. I make it come (id^ flnbe, ta§ ac.) to 
Lst. 50; will you calculate it also? You are quite correct. We'll weigh 
tbem, There*s a good one (lootlti), and here are some wanting three grains 
(®ran) and more. They seem to have been clipped (U^nititn), and this 
to judge of by its colour seems altpgether base (falfi^) or of a low Standard 
{((^(ecfrter Äeöirung). Most of them have well preserved edges (»o^I er^al* 
tene 9l5nl)cr). Let us bring them to the touch-stone. Now some Frede- 
ric's d'ors. I was told that the rate of exchange (Se^felcourd) was IV/^, 
We were giving that price some ddys ago, but the rate has fallen, and it 
is very probable it will be yet low^i*. Very well, change for 30 ; see what 
it amounts to? To 162 Thalers. Jhat's right (I agree with you). The 
account is right, but I doubt whether these three gold pieces are good; 
the stamps (®c^)r&0e) are nearly worn out. TU give you others if you like. 
If you should want any more change, I will give it you upon as advan- 
tageous terms as any house in this ]place. Well, give me the card of your 
Shop in case I should want any möre "change. 

50. ßetween two merchants ontheEoDchange (S3örfe). My broker called 
00 you this morning in order to renew. my otfers for the parcel of cotton - 
and the lot (Partie) of sugars. I ain very sorry, you should reject (»er« 
werfen) them again. My dear sir, you are bidding much too low. 1 do 
assure you that I could realise (erliefen) much higher prices, if I offered 
my goods in the interior, therefore make up your mind (entf^Hegen @ie fidft) 
to a fairer (befferen) proposal. Well, and what is your lowest? I take 1974 
for them. Fll teil you what, I am ready to divido the diflference (Unter* 
fijiel)) with you. Will that siitt you? — To show you, that I do not wish 
to screw you down (herunter brütfen) any furlher, I will close the bargain 
(Hantel), provided the quality be according to the samples I saw at your 
wäre -house. Done (o^gemac^t). And now I wish to know what you will 
have for the lot of sugars , we were talking about yesterday. You know 
the price I named to you, and as I am convinced they will advance (^^er 
ge^eny, I am not likely to take less. Why, that is a matter altogether un- 
certain and must depend on the supply (3wfwW *>y ^^^ ^^^^ Jamaica fleet. 
That is very true, but advices have arrived that the fleet has been seen to 
pass F. and with this wind we may look for them (fle erwarten) every 
hour. Well, I will take half of those; you received in the Ariel (®^iff) at 
the price you stated this morning, if it suits you to draw upon me at two 
months for one half the amount, for the olher half I will give you a check 
(3fo»eifttng) on my banker. What market do you intend them for? Ihave 
received an order from a house at D. The importations are at present as 
low (öering) as possible. The market is much brisker (teb^fter) since the 
arrival of the spring Orders from Germany (France). You must not expect 
to buy cheap in a rising market (&el (leigenbem greife). The exportation of 
cotton yarn lo supply the manufactories of Germany has become latterly 
a very considerable brauch of trade. Yes, but the depressed State of the 
com trade and the duty on the importation of wool has had an injurious 
(na^t^eüig) eflfect on the trade. Do me the favour to enquire about ttk^ 
other lot. I shall, and then inform you of it. I wish you a goo3 mornii^ 
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Between a merchant and a young man applying for a place, Sir, 

there is a gentlemao below, who wishes a few miaiite's con versa tion v/iih 
you. Let him come in (show hhn in). — I hope sir, I do not disturb yöu. 
What are your commands with me (»a« jlc^t ju Zfyctn J)ieii(len)? 1 am 
informed, there is a vacancy ( ©teile) in your counting-hoase and I take 
the liberly of soliciting the appointment (um bie ®teSe ju crfu(^en). You 
very ükely are the person Mr. More mentioned to me upon Change. What 
is your name, Sir? Fair, at your service. A native of Germany (Englaud 
etc.)? Yes, sir. In what capacity would you eogage? My chief objectis 
the correspondence. Have you been abroad (fn ber ^embe)? These ten 
years. I have served in France, Italy, Holland etc., and made several 
voyages to the East and the West Indies (to America etc.). Do you possess 
(mSc^Ö) any of the languages of the countries you have mentioned? Suffi- 
ciently to correspond in them. Indeed; ihat is saying a great deal (ba0 
xoiÜ t)iel fagen). I am not unacquainted with business, have a perfect 
knowledge of book-keeping, and would endeavour by my appücation and 
zeal, to give satisfaction to my employer (ifrtndpal). I wiÜ see what I can 
dö for you. You appear young yet, and I am let to think, you are of an 
unsteady disposition (nic^t c^arafterfefl ). It might appear so at first sigbt. 
What made you leave your last Situation? I had no salary. What was 
the name of your last employer? The firm was R. S. Empty and Co. 
The same who have been obliged to stop (einfteflcn) payment. The very 
same, Sir. A very respectable liouse indeed. I think, I may venture to 
assert, that my masters were pleased with my knowledge, zeal, and in- 
tegrity. I should be giad if you feit inclined to accept of my service. 1 
will let you know, if any thiug should turn up ((t^ ftnbet). I am extreme- 
ly obliged to you, sir, and shall endeavour to justify your kindness by 
my fulure behaviour. Of course you have other references. If you will 
have the goodness to enquire at Messrs. A. B. C. they will give you my 
character. Very well, call on me another time. Excuse the trouble I have 
given you. Good morning! 
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Set 9tenf$ in seitli^ett aSutben. Man in temporal diynities« 

etanbeö^enennungen. Dignüaries. Viscount, xo. -ess (nur no<^ litel). 

Marquis ober Marquess, to. Marchio- 

ildfer, Emperor, xo. empress, fatferlii^, ness (urfpr. 3Rarföraf , jefrt nur Xitel). 

^"^Perial- gtitter, Knight. 

JTöttiö, King, ». queen. Oberhaupt, Ghieftain. 

gjrina, Prince, ». princess. Oberhaupt einer 0le^)ttblif, President, 

ilronpring, in (Snalanb (letö Prince of 3lbeliger, Nobleman, to. Lady of quality. 

Wales, fonjl Crown -prince, nnb ^dr, Peer, to. Peeress; Sßa{r»@tanb, 

befTen ©ema^Iin, princess royal. Peerage. 

drb^Jtittj, Prince hereditary. Lord (Lady) (bef. Otang). 

a)lonar(§, Monarch, to. monarchess. S5aron> Baron, to. Baroness. 

ßanbedl^err unb ^enfiä^erin, Sovereign. Baronet (bef. aHang). 

Äurfürft, Elector, w. electress. (Jbtcr, Squire, Esquire (urfpr. ilna|»t>e). 

^erjOQ, Duke, xo. Dulchess (Duchess), (i^renmann, Gentleman, 

gfirfl, Prince ober Sovereign. ©er ^o^e Stbel, Nobility. 

©rog^erjog, Grand -Duke, -chess. ©er niebere SlbeT, Gentry. 

dti^etjog, Arch-Duke, -chess. ©er öürgerftanb, Commonalty. 

' Earl; Count, to. Countess. ©er ^auemflanb, Peäsantry. 
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^enennungeit )i>en (iir>iU%tmUxn, 
Civil functionaries. 

Staatsbeamte, State -offlcers. 

ÜÄitgtkber be« Staatsrat^«, Members 

of the Cabinet-Council (Council of 

theKiDg's cabinet) u. j. %i}. SWfnijler, 

Ministers, |inb: 

The first Lord of the Treasury, ÜRi^ 

ntfter be« S^a^e«. 
Lord Chancellor, 6taat«fanjler unb 

juötei^ ®ro§flegeIBett)a^rer. 
Lord Privy Seal, S3e»al^rer beö @e^ei« 

men ®iegel«. 
President of the Council, $rajibent 

bed Staatsrates. 
Secretary of State for the Home de- 

partment, ?Winifter be« Stinent. 
Secretary of State for the foreign 
Dep., SKitttfler ber auswärtigen 9ln* 
gctegen^eiten. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

SRinifter ber ilolonien. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 2Ri* 

niiter ber ginanjen. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, TtU 

nijler beS @ee»efenS. 
President of the board of Control, 
ÜRiniiler für Snbianifi^e «ngeleöen* 
Reiten. 
President of the Board of Trade, 

3Rfni(ler beS ^anbelS. 
Master general of the Ordnance, 

(Seneral * gelbaeugmefiler . 
Chancellor for the Dutchy of Lan- 
caster* 
SDer ee^eime Slat^ beS Sthni^i, Privy 

Council. 
qjrcmiersüRinifter, Prinae Minister. 

Slttbere Staats* ». etabt*S3eamte. 

Beamter, Officer, Functionary. 

g3e»oflm&(^tigteT, Plenipotentiary. 

©otf^after, Envoy (an* ®ef4SftStra0er). 

(Befanbter, Ambassador, ». -dress. 

qjr&feft, Lord-lieutenant, (on(t prefect. 

©tattbalter, Governor. 

g3aul«)Dlreftor, Governor of the Bank. 

General* ^o^meiiler, Postmaster Ge- 
neral. 

SDHümbireftor, Master of the Mint. 

qjräfwjent ber SHe^enfamraer, Chairman 
of the Audit- Office. 

»ütöermeifter, Mayor. 

O^et^öürgermeifter bon Äonbon, Lord 
Mayor. 

3Rttniaiyal»S3eamter, Alderman. 



Stabtratb» Common - 
em^ti%, S^nlie, I 
%nm. 9lnrbie(e|^tern 
au* auf frembe, i 
ter anwenbbar. 6t 
Sanber beaei*net s 
Uebertragund ber S 
minister of Polic 
war n. f. ». 

ilronbeamte. C 
CLabinetS'Secretair, F 
®roS*5tlnu>femer, Loi 
®ro§meifler beS ^M^\ 
Steward of the K 
®arberoben »Stuffeber , 

wardrobe. 
©ebeimcr il&mmerer, 

bedchamber. 
^ofcabaüer, Lord in 
^ofbame, Lady of hör 
^offlaatsfecretär, Seci 

the Prince's Expe 
Hauptmann (ber ®arb 

Guards. 
3ntenbant ber üMh 

the Kiug*s housel 
3ntenbant ber kleben 

jlaateS, Master of 
i^ammerberr, Chambi 
i^ammer\)age, Page o 
iTönigl. Staümeifler, ] 
j^ammerer, Lord of 
Ober*(Sktrberoben*9(nf 

wardrobe. 
Ober*i^ammerberr, L* 
Ober*6taflmei|ler, Mi 
Dber^CLeremonienmeij 

Ceremonies. 
Ober*34eennel|ler, ( 
Ober * *auSbofmeljl«T 

Household. 
gSBaffenberoIb, Heralc 
SBaffenfönie, King a 

(In0llf*e«erfaff 

«Parlament, Parliam« 

Unterbaus, the Low 

House of Gomm( 

658 members). 

Oberbaus, the Upp 

House of Peers 

Äbttlöttt «Ictorla'i 

Vertreter, Represen 

SBabtmantt, Elector. 

dJefe&'JBorfiblafi, bi 

«in ÜJefefe wirb b 
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moved; ehi(|fBr a^t, introduced; (jeW 
bur<^, passes; f&IIt hnxäf, is dropped, 
übet voirt angenommen, is sanctioned, 
adopted, received; »emorfen, re- 
jected ; obgeftnbett, modified, amend- 
ed ; ein tur^ aOe brei (Bewalten ange« 
nommenediBefe^, an act of Parliament. 

^er Sorfi^enbe; tbe Chairman. 

©er ©Prebet, ihe Speaker. 

2)a« Parlament »Irb berufen, is con- 
vocated; Dertaat, unterbrod^en; pro- 
rogued; aufgelofi, dissolved. 

stimmen, to vote; htxt^ ^tvcUmciäi* 
tigte, by proxies. 

(Beifiii^feit. Clergy. 
a)er $a\)ft, the Pope. 
(Earbinai, Gardina], 
drjbif^of, Archbishop. 
m^oU Bishop. 

%bi, Abbot. 9te6tifftn, Abbess. 
$r&(at, Prelate. 
^rtma«, Primate. 
$rior, Priqr. 
5Jatriar(^, Patriarch. 
(ia))(an, Ghaplain. 
Sflunciud, Nuncio. 

2)0m§err, Canon. (St(ft«frau, Canoness. 
SDecan, Dean. 
5Jfarrer, Parson, Rector. 
$rebiger, Minister, Clergyman. 
SBicar, Vicar, Gurate. 
2)iaconu«, Deacon. 
(Bd^liä^n, Glerg3rman, Minister, 
fßriefler, Priest. 
SHabbiner, Rabbi. 

t&obeptie^er, Pontiff, High -Priest. 
SRufti, Mufti. 
ÜRifponSr, Missionary. 
(E^ürfnabe, singing boy. 

SftanJ ^*«''y ''««P«^' «*""»"• 

i^ri^enDorjte^er, Ghurchwarden. 

Äantor, ©dnger, Ghanter, Chorister. 

üR5n(^, Monk, Friar. 

(Rönne, Nun. 

S(^»efler, holy sister. 

©ruber, Friar. 

dinftebler, ) Hermit, Anchoret, Ancho- 

^(au«ner, ( rite, to. Anchoress. 

S5ertt)anbtf(^aft. Kindred. 
Sinnen, SorÄltern, ancestors, forefathers. 
9luf(leigenbe Sinie, ascendants. 
9lb(leigenbe ginie, descendants, offspring. 
S&terlid^e ^init, patemal line. 
^ütterti^e Sinie, maternal line. 



(Berabe Sinle, direct line. 
Seitenlinie, collateral line. 
Stammtafel, genealogy, pedigree. 
Urarogo««: ober SWutter, great grind 

father or mother. 
(BtoiMUx, grand father. 
®ro§mutter, grand mother. 
5lbo\)tiofinber, adoptive children. 
©aftarb, bastard. 
(Jnfet, dnleUn, grandson, grand- 

daughter. 
Urenfel, Urenfelin, great grand son or 

daughter. 
©ruber, ®(^»e(ler »on «ater« &titt, bro- 

ther or sister, by the father*s side. 
TOid^bruber, foster brother <f. -sister). 
2)er drilgeborne, the first bom. ^tt 

jüngere, cadet. 
3n)iIIinge, twins. 
@ef(^wijler((nb, first cousin, german. 

tamllie, family. 
Item, parents. 
©enoanbte, relations, relatives. 
Xaufname, Christian name. 
Familienname, family name. 
öertoBte, betrothed. 
Zaufpatbt, godfather. 
tauf)>at(in, godmother. 
©er ^atf^t, jaufirag, godson. 
i>k ^cdJ^t, goddaughter. 
^flegeoater, foster father. 

gWilitairif*e «u«brürfe. 
Military Expressions. 
«rmee, Army. 
d^enerdflab, SUff. 
Oeneratifflmu«, Generallissimo. 
D(er«®enera(, General in chief. 
SHarfd^aO, Marshall, 
^elbmarfiall, F.ield Marshall. 
®enera(^1^ientenant Lieutenant Creneral. 
Oeneral'üRajor, Major General. 
©rigabe«®eneral, Biigadier General 
d^ef oom ^i9i)t, Chief of the Staff. 
6tab8»Offlcier, Field Officer. 
9lbiutant, Aid-de-Gamp. 
Oberjl, Colonel. 

Ober(l*8ieutenant, Lieutenant Colonel. 
OBerjl»©a(^tmeijler, Major. 
SatoiHond^d^ef, Battalion Leader. 
G^ef einer S^toabron, Squadron Leader 
^lügeU^biutant, Adjutant Major. 
Hauptmann, Captain. 
Sieutenaut, Lieutenant. 
Seconbe«!Sfieutenant, Under Lieutenant. 
Ouartiermeifler Otegimentd»), Quarter 
master. 
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«nftHinttet, yoker. 
^xbtittt, %thtitmann, labourer. 
9lrjt, physician, doctor. 
Stugenar^t, ocuUst. 
^udgeBerin, housekeeper. 
SCujlerfran , oyster - woman. 
91u#rufer, crier. 
Citfer, baken 
Sater, bagnio keeper. 
^aUtnUnttt , packer. 
©anbfrSmer, haberdasher. 
öanbwtrf er , ribbon - wea ver. 
©arWer, herber. 
a3ar*entnia(^er, J fiistian-maker. 
^ar^entweber, ) fustian-weaver. 
©auer, peasant, farmer. 
©auernjlanb, peasantry. 
©aumwollenbrutfer, cotton-printer. 
©aumwollenfplntter , cotton - spiuner. 
S3ebienter , man - servant. 
5Belnbre(^«(er , bone - turuer. 
»erömann, | . 

bereiter, riding-master. 
Seuttcr, glover. 
»(eiarbeiterJ oi„«,ber 

^Uiqtx, bleacher. 

S31umenm4b^en, flowergirl, nosegay girl. 

93ootömattn, boatsmao, waterman. 

SBortenmad^er, fringe-roaker. 

öortenwirfer, lacemaker. 

^ote, messenger. 

Söttdjer, cooper. 

IBött^erwefen, cooperage. 

^xanntminhxtmtx, distiller. 

©ranntweinbrennerei, distillery. 

SBrauer, brewer. 

S3r{eftrSger, postman, letter carrier. 

©rud^fteittbre^er, quarry-man. 

örimnetimac^er, well digger, pump- 

maker. 
Sruuneimieijler, surveyor of the Springs, 

master of the wells. 
S3u*b(nber, bookbinder. 
SBuiJ^brutfer, printer. 
SttÄböIter, böok- keeper. 
©u^b&nbler, bookseller. 
©uib^fter, stitcher. 
©üc9fenma(^er, gunsmith. 
©ü^fenf^&fter, gunmaker. 
©ürjlcnbinber, brushmaker. 
®affctier , cofiFeehouse - keeper. 
(Eanalbau^r , canal - maker. 
Sattunbruder, calico - printer. 
(EiixvLX^, surgeon. 
Cifetirer, chaser. 



(Sonbitor, confectioner. 
([0^i^' copier, copist. 
fiourtier, broker. 
©acbbetfer, tiler, slater. 
2)amen^utma<^er, bonnet maker. 
2)ampfmaf4ltten»S5erfertifter, steam en- 

gine maker. 
2)iener, servant. {(Hommii) clerk. 
Diamantenf^leifer, diamond- cutler. 
©olmetfiJ^et, interpreter. 
©ra^tjieber, wire-drawer, wire-maker. 
SDre^mftl^U, throwsting mill. 
SDre^«(er, turner. 
^refd^er, thrasher. 
2)roftuerieb&nb(er, druggist. 
2)rof^fenfu^rmatttt, cabman, hackney 

coachman. 
®(fenb5ttbler, iron monger. 
difenWmeljer, iron-smelter. 
drjieber, tutor; ». governess, go- 

vernante. 
(8fabrif, manufactory, staple.) 
^abrifant, manuCacturer, maker. 
fjactor, foreman (printing offioe). 
gS(^ernta<^er, fan- maker. 
^Sbtmann, wherry-man. 
^&rber,,dyer, dier. 
gärberet, dye-house, dying. 
^atfenjSfler, falconer. 
gaijence » gabrlfant , cbina - man. 
^e<|tmeifter, fencing master. 
fJeUenböuer, file- maker. 
getbbauer, ploughman. 
^tf(^er, fisher, fisberman. 
(gif(berei, fishing.) 
^if^b^nbler, fishmonger. 
?fif(^frau, fish-woman. 
^la^öbereiter , flax - dresser. 
^letfenpu^er, scourer. 
g(e{f^er, butcher. 
gliifer, bolcher. 
gUrferin, stocking - mender. 
^lorweber, crape- maker. 
gormft^nelber , form - carver. 
^örjler, forester. 
^orjlmeifter, ranger. 
gorftttjefeit, forestage. 
gratienf^neiber, woman's taiior, man^ 

tua- maker. 
grifenr, hair- dresser. 
^ru^tbSnbler, fruiterer. 
gubtraann, carrier, waggoner. 
J^ngbebienter, a running foot-man. 
f?utteralma^er, case-maker. 

Sitterb&nbler, huckster, fodderer. 
&rtner, gardener. 
Gärtnerei, gardening. 
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ikxtoäi, eating - house - keeper. 
(@arfod^« Nabelt, cook's shop.) 
MuterU^Sttbler, haberdasher of hard 

wares. 
@ajl^ud, inn, hotel. 
&^ixth, ion-keeper, host, landlord, 

housekeeper) w. hostess, landlady. 
häuflet, zany, juDgler. 
0ef3ngnigfd^üe|er, jailer. 
®eigenma(^er , violin - maker. 
©erber, tanner. 
Gerberei, tan-house. 
©eri^tdMena, sergeant, bailiff. 
(^ttb^lit^tx, brazier. 
®efang(e^er , singing - master. 
®efefle, journey-man. 
dfetreibe^&nbler , corn - dealer. 
®t'nviX^Mmtx , grocer. 
®ie§cr, founder. 



li&ij '-<'-y- 



®0(batbeitet, goldsmith. 

(Sotbfc^Iäger, goid -beater. 

®o(bfd)inteb, gold-smith, silver-smith. 

©otbflicfer, gold embroiderer. 

©onboKer, gondolier, water -man. 

dlofcr, glazier. 

®Ia8« ©Steifer, glass- grinder. 

® (ad « $dnb(er , glass - dealer. 

®(a8 « 25(5fer , glass - blower. 

i§kmaä)ttti, glass -making.) 

®IStter, sleeker, burnisher. 

©örfner, bell-ringer. 

{kinbcldmann, trade'sman. 

^önbCer, dealer. 

•^anblanger, artificer's journey man, 

workman. 
$anbf<^u|ma^er, glover. 
ianiwnx^, jack-pudding. 
^anfiWftetitt, house-keeper. 
^nd^ofmeifier, Steward, 
^audhte^t, groom. 
^audmagb, servant of-all-work. 
^anfirer, pedlar. 
Hebamme, midwife. 
^e^eüna^er, hatchel maker. 
^Wfclf^neiber , straw - cutter. 
^eftmad^er, haft- maker. 
^eumacfter, hay- maker. 
^ofineifier, instructor. 
^ofmeifterin, governess. 
^httx, huckster, hawker. 
^of^^nMer, wood-monger, wood- 

dealer. 
"&oIj5auer, wood - cleaver. 
M^i^L^tx, timber-sawyer. 
^olabilbner, xylograph, woodcarver. 



^unb^dtf(^er (bti Ux ^aab), whipper. 
^uttna<^er, hat -maker, hatter. 
3nflrumentenma<(cr, instrumeat maker. 
3dger, hunter. 
Juwelier, jeweller. 

i^ammerblener, valet de chambre. 
i^ammmatber, comb -maker. 
i^aminbawer, chimney builder. 
jt&rmer, carter, carman. 
Gartenmauer, card- maker. 
^olfbrenner, lime-bumer. 
ifaufmann, merchant. 
i^art5tf(benma^, maker of wool com- 

ber*s Cards, 
i^ellner, waiter, butler. 
iTeffelfliifer, tinker. 
iterfermeijter, jailor, gaoler. 
i^inbetfrau, dry nurse. 
ihnbermadb, nursery-maid. 
Älein^Snbler, retailer. 
Stitm^ntx, tin-man, tin,-smith. 
it(eü)erWnt)(er, sale'sman. 
ifnovfma<^er, button- maker. 
ilommiffion&r, agent. 
itoÄ, Cook. 
Stbqin, cook-maid. 

jeo^tenbrenner,) ^^*"®^- 

itorbnanmai^r, cordwainer. 

i^offermad^er, trunk- maker. 

i?orbma<^er, baskct- maker. 

ÄombänMer, com -dealer, corn -mer- 
chant. 

i^ontbauer, grain - farmer. 

i^ommeffer, com-möasurer. 

Äotbf&mer, scavenger. 

itrdmer, mercer. 

i^ranfenwdrter, —in, nurse, tender of 
the sick. 

ih&uterbÄttbler, dealer in herbs. 

i^ü^enjunoe, scuUion. 

jhi^enb&cfer, pastry-cook. 

ilummetma^er, harness- maker. 

a&j cabinet-maker. 

iWnfMer, artist. 
ituvferf(bmieb, copper-smitb. 
itutfcfter, coachman. 
Äutf<bettma(ber, coach- maker. 
gafei, lackey, jockey. 
gatfirer, varnisher. 
Sanbmann, farmer, country-man. 
ganbftrelc^er, vagabond. 
8anb»ermeffer, landsurveyor. 
ganbwirtb, agriculturist. 
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Sajhriger, porter. 
iavAtnma^tx, lute-maker. 
S^etbereiter, currier, leatherer, pelU 

moDger. 
Seberbereitung, currying. 
^})xtx, master, teacher, preceptor. 
Sebreritt; mistress, school mistress. 
gebrlinij, apprentice. 
Seftgarbifl, yeoman. 
Seii^enbeforger, underlaker. 
Leinweber, weaver. 
8elii»anb^4nMer, linneo -draper. 
gi^tjle^er, taHow-chaodler. 
Äobgerber, taoner. 
ioinbititnitr, valet de place, hackney- 

maD. 
gobnfutfd^er, hackney-coachman. 
SupfdSfiffer, aeronaut. 
!^m)>enfamm(er, rag-picker. 
SH&l^er, mower, reaper, 
^agb, maid, servant-maid, female 

servant. 
2R4abct)crbliiacTiii, hirer of servants. 
3Äancr, broker. 
SÄaljcr, 3RaIaWttbIcr, malster. 
gRanufafturfjl, maoufacturer. 
3Rarftfd^reler, mountebank. 
3Rarqueur, waiter. 
3Raterlalijl, grocer. 
ORdtrabcnma^cr , matrass - maker. 
^atrofe, sailor, seaman, mariner. 
SWaurer, mason, bricklayer. 
ÜJlaurcrfunjl, masonry. 
^ed^anictt«, mechanician. 
ÜJlcbdllenmad^er, coiner. 
SKci^cr, master. 
3Rejfcrf^mtcb, cutler. 
3Rctbfleber, hydromel-boiler. 
ÜRÜ^fran, dairy-maid. 
ÜRUdjm&bc^en, milk-maid. 
(«Wüc^melerct (wlrtbf*aft), dairy.) 
ÜRöbcl^inbler, upholsterer. 
aR5Mmad^et, cabinet maker. 
üRobeWnMer, — in, milliner. 
3Robcflirer, modeller. 
^übUnbauer, mill-wright. 
3ÄülIer, milier. 
«Wfinaer, coiner. 

ÜRün^warbein, keeper of the touch. 
Rad^twSc^ter, walchman. 
9lab(er, pin-maker. 
Staaelfdjunieb, nail-smith. 
9l&$erin, 9lä^terin, seamstress, mantua- 

maker. 
9läbnabelfa6rtfant, needle-maker. 
DbftbSnbler, —in, fruiterer. 
CXlWttbler, Oelfd^lÄger, oil-man. 



Orgonifl, organ player, organist. 
Orgelbaner, organ-builder. 
D)>ticu0, optician. 
^adtx, packer. 
^a<)ierbSnbIer, stationer. 
^apitxmüfitx, paper-maker. 
^apiermfibU, paper-mill. 
$arffimircr, perfümer. 
^enüdenmacler, wig-maker. 
$afletenb4(fcr, pie-baker. 
^eraamentma^er, parchment-maker. 
^etWSfaftfled^er, graver. 
^ferbeboftor, farrier, horse leech. 
^ferbeWnbler, horse-dealer. 
^feffcrfuc^enbatfer, gingerbread-baker. 
Pförtner, —in, porter, portress. 
^ffaftcrer, paver. 
$fufd^er, huddler, bungler. 
«pi&ttedn, ironer of linen. 
^olitifer, politician. 
polieret, sleeker, burnisher, polish«- 
$ofttmentirer, lace-maker, lace-man. 
^ofamentirarbeit, lace-making. 
$ojlmcijlcr, post-master. 
Treffer, pressman. 
0umpenma(^cr, pump-maker. 
«Pu&mad^erin, milliner, marchand de 

mode. 
Guadfalber, quack. 
Sabemac^er, wheel-wrigbt. 
9lau4freifd^b5«b(er, pork shop keeper 
flüciffi^ISiier, roper, rope Spinner. 
äUeitfned^t, Jockey, groom. 
Öliemcr, harness-maker. 
ÄSgcr, sawyer. 
(SidcmfiHcr, sawmill-miller. 
©dtenmad^er, striog-maker. 
6aljjteber, salt-maker. 
©dmifcbgerber, shammy dresser. 
©ammetarbeitcr, velvet-weaver. 
©Snftenträger, chairman. 
®änacr, singer. 
Sattler, saddler. 
®^arfric^tcr, executioner. 
®(^ad^telma(^er, box-maker. 
®d^auft)ieler, player, actor, bentmjW^' 

ber — , stroller. 
SÄccrenfd^leifer, grinder. 
®4enfmÄbd^cn, bar-maid. 
®d^en!»irtb, ale-house keeper, public- 

bouse keeper. 
Sc^eibenmad^er, sheath-maker. 
©^iffbaucr, ship wright or builder 
^^tffbauerei, ship building. 
«Schiffer, shipper, boatsman. 
6<^iff«5tmmennann , ship - carpenter 

(wright). 
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6^ilbetma(er, sign painter. 
S^I^ter, butcher. 
©djieifer, grinder. 
BMt'^tx, keeper, turnkey. 
64^|[eT, lock-smith. 
©(^meljarteiter, enamelier. 
©d^meljer, melter. 
B^mitt, ®^mibt smith. 
^(fenciber, tailor. 
B^nitttx, reaper, mower. 
B^Hf&xhtt, dier in fine colours. 
®(^ornfleinfe(^er , chimney - s weeper. 
64reiber, writer, copier. 
Bä^xtibUffXtx, writing - master. 
©(^riftjiefier, founder of types. 
6<^riftjefcer, composer. 
@c^u^fti(fer, cobbler. 
6(^u^ma(^eT, shoe- ober boot-maker. 
B6iXii)p\xitx, shoe black. 
Bd^vlmti^tx, school-master. 
Sd^nlmeijlerin, school-mistress. 
Sd^wertfeger, sword-cutler. 
@eemann, sailor, seaman. 
8eibenarWter, siik weaver, siik- 

thrower. 
6eiben»aarcn]^änbter , silk-mercer. 
Seibenfpinner, silk Spinner. 
SeifenPcber, soap-boiler, soap-man. 
6eücr, rope-maker. 
SeiltSnjer, rope-dancer. 
Seraenma^er, serge-maker. 
Senfenfd^mleb, hatchet-cutler. 
Sejer, compositor. 
'Bitbma^tx, sieve-maker. 

@i(berfd,mleb; \ silver-smith. 
6onncnf4irmfabdfant, iimbrella- or 

parasoi-maker. 
Bpti\troixif), master of an ordinary. 
S^jecercil^&nbler, grocer. 
B^it^tl^ahxxtant, lookiiig-glass maker. 
Spinner, spinster, Spinner. 
Spi^en^anbler, lace-merchant. 
Spijcnmadj^er, lace-maker. 
Stoiiunae, stabie-boy, hostler. 
StaQfned^t groom. 
6porer, ^porenmac^er, spurrier. 
StaQmeifier, master of the horse. 
Stärfemadj^er, starch-maker. 
Steinmauer, stone-cutter. 
SteInmeJ, lapidary. 
Steinft^netbet, stone-cutter. 
eteinfprenaer, \ 
eteinbred^er, } quarry-man. 

SteflmadiHtr, cart-wright. 
Steuermann, steer'sman, pilot. 
Stiefelpu^er, shoe -black, boots. 



^tubenmaler, house-painter. 
©tütfgieger, founder. 
@tirfer, @ttderin, embroiderer. 
©trumpfbSnbler, hosier. 
@trumpfiirfer, stocking weaver. 
©trumpfflricfer, knilter. 
©tublffeiter, chair-mender. 
6tnb(ma^er, chair-maker. 
Stuccaturarbeiter, plasterer. 
(6tnccaturarbe{t, plasiering.) 
Xabafdb&nbler, tobacconist. 
Xün^tXr — in, dancer. 
3:an§mei{ler, dancing master. 
Xapegierer, upholsterer. 
J^afc^enfpieler, juggler. 
XaudSfer, diver. 
Xosator, appraiser. 
3:eppt(^»eber, tapestry-maker. 
Zbitxax^i, veterinarian. 
Xi)iSixmtx, watchman on a steeple, 

warder. 
Jbfirjieber, porter, door keeper. 
Xif^fer, joiner. 
(ilfc^Ierel, joinery.) 
tobtengrdber, grave digger, grave- 

maker. 
3:öpfer, potter. 
tricotb&nbler, bosier. 
Xr5b(er, pawn-broker, fripperer. 
XrdMerin, sale's woman. 
Xu^b^nbler, woolen-draper, draper. 
iu^wadjfer, clothier, woolen draper. 
Juclf^eerer, shearer. 
Jucbwalfer, fuller. 

Üßrgeb&udma^er, watch-case maker. 
Ubrmac^er, watch-maker. 
Unterfoc^, under-cook. 
Unterlebrer, usher. 
(Unternehmer, undertaker.) 
SSiftualienbSnbler, victualler. 
(93erfertlö«r, maker.) 
SSeröoIber, gilder. 

SSerwalter, agent, factor, Steward. 
SSiebmSjler, grazier. 
93iebm5flung, grazing. 
(SSfebjuc^t, breeding or keeping of 

cattle.) 
SSiebsflc^tler, store farmer, grass farmer. 
8Ba%3bofjterer, wax-carver. 
SBac|8gleber, wax-cbandler. 
SSc^ter, watchman. 
SSBagema^er, balance-maker. 
SBaöemeifter, weigher. 
SSBaoenmaiäber, cart-wright. 
SBaffenf^micb, gunsmith, arraourer. 
SBolfer, fuller. 
SBanl>ubrma^er, clock-maker. 
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SBirter, waiter, drawer, tender. 
SB&fd^erin, laundress, washer womaD. 
Saften, washing. 
®af|crm<mii, water-man. 

SBeber, weaver. 

ffiec^gicr, money-cbanger, banker. 
SSBec^fednaHer, stock-broker. 
aSeibmami, hunter, forester. 
SeibmaimSfunjl, wobd-craft. 
fficln^anMcr, wine-merchant. 
SBeln^ttbc, tavern. 
SBetnjlubcn^alter, taverü-keeper. 
SBeiö^eitprebiöer, wise-acre. 
SBei§öerbcr, tawer. 
SBet§jCuaB5nbler, linen draper. 
SBcrfmcilter, foreman. 
SBetter<)roi)^et weather spy. 
SSBejjer, whetter. 
Söilbmeijler, ranger. 

fttt^btu^f/ Staat, Wef^ietinto^ 0e^ 

Stttff^b. 

S6fe^ung, Deposition. 

3l6ban(un0, Abdication 

5lct, m Deed. . 

9lftbä'®d^ulb, Claim, assets. 

5lcttiö, Public act. 

SlbDofot, advocate, altorney. 

5lmt, Office. 

3lmncflie, Amnesty. 

5ln(|e^er, Informer, Delator. 

Slnöebun^, Delation. 

5(nlci^e, Loan. 

?lnnaWc# Acception, — ön i^litbeöjlatt 

Adoption, 
^tnüa^e, Accusation, — 5lftc, bill of 

indictment. 
5lnHäaer, Accuser, plaintifF. 
9lngefla0ter, Defendant, Accused. 
5lnjtcIIuii0, Employment. 
5lp<>eIIattt Appealant. 
2(>>^>eIIatlon, Appeal. 
Slrmer, Pauper. 

5lfitfen, Assizes, — *^of, Griminal Court. 
Sluf Hebung (cineö SSef^Iageö), Replevy, 

—- einer Äfage, non suit. 
Qluflaae, Tax (taxes). 
3lufi(öfunö (ber i?mnmer k.), Dissolu- 

tion of the House. 
5luff*ut> (griji), Respite. 
StufrnH Revolt, mutiny. 
5lugenieuöe, Eye-witness. 
«u«öat>ett, Expenses, 



Sßi(b))ret(anb(er, dealer in venison. 
SBinger, wine-dresser. 
SBirt^/ inn keeper, host, landlord. 
Sirtl^in, hostess, landlady. 
SBoflenfvInner, wool-spinner. 
SBofl^inbler, wool-dealer. 
ffioflfSmmer, -wool-comber. 
SBunbar^t surgeon. 
Surfl^Snbler, pork-shop keeper. 
Sa^narxt dentist. 

Sa^tmetfler, treasurer, pay master. 
Soubertr, wizard. 
3ettelanf(eber, bill sticker. 
aiegelei, brick-kiln. 
3fe0e(jheid^er, brickmaker, liier. 
Sitnmermanti, carpenter. 
3immerwefen, carpentry. 
3iMnaie§er, tin potler, pewterer. 
3irfelf4mieb, compass maker. 
3u(ferBii(fer, sugar baker, confectioner. 
3Mrf«rfleber, refiner. 

fixpressions concenilnc 

8tate, C^overnment, Iief^s- 

lation and Civil alTatrs. 

SluStieferung, Extradition. 

Sludfage, %ti\^X\\^t, Depösition. 

SCuöfrrudfe, Sentence, Verdict, — cin«^ 
®^ieb«rtd^terö, Arbitration. 

^tuaileHung, Exposure, — am ^rÄnger, 
Pillory. 

9(ud{leuer, Portion, dower. 

©anferott Bankruplcy. 

öebürfni§, Want. 

©ebilrfniffe, Necessaries. 

öeönabiöung, Pardon, grace. 

S3eHaöte, Defendant. 

S3e(angung, Prosecution. 

^efol^uung, Reward, recdmpence. 

53emäd6tigung, Seizing, Usurpation. 

53ef^5firtguttö, Occupalion, employ- 
ment. 

33ef^lag, Seizure, Sequestration. 

^efcIluL Sentence. 

!Befotbung, Salary. 

^t^%, Possession. 

S3eft|er, Owner, proprietor. 

93eP^Mn(^, Property. 

SBeP^nalinie, Occupation. 

©rüberf^aft, Fraternity. 

SSubget, Budget. 

öunb, Alliance, confederacy. 

S3unbe3*2:raftat Treaty of Alliance. 

SBürger, Commoner, Citizen, denisen. 

^ürgerlf^en JRe^te, Civil rights. 

©flröetre^t, Freedom of a city. 
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SJf ( Ba". Warrant. 

€Mifle, GivU list. 

mtni, Client. 

iettttOt, Gonkract. 

Curotor, Trustee. 

darotel, Tnisteeship. 

IbaxU^ta, Loan. 

!De^of{t(äriu0, Deposilary. 

£)epoiltttm, Deposite. 

ttpväxttx, Deputy. 

lDe))ttt{rtenfaminer, House of Gommons. 

J)unfel^clt (einer @a(^e), Obscurity, 

privacy. 
9^t, Marriage, — (Sontraft, marriage 

setüement. 
d^efd^ibttng, Divorce. 
digentjuin, Propriety, properly. 
digentWmer, Proprietor, ». -tress. 
dinaabe, Petition, 
dtefommeii, Income, rent; ei« fortwS^^ 

renbed — , a perpetual rent. 
dlnna^me, Revenue. 
di»traj|imÄ, Entry; — {n0 9le(|if^er, 

registering. 
dntfaffung, dtttfetung, Dismtssai. 
dutfagung, Abdication, resignation. 
dT^fd^aft, Inheritance. 
drbfteil, Patrimony. 
drfenntnifc Verdict. 
drnemtitnd, Appointment. 
drjigebnrt, Primogeniture. 
fferieu, Vacation, Recess. 
gtncmien, Finances, treasury. 
ÄteifriedSfung, Acquittal. 
grieben0*Jraftat Treaty of peace. 
??rifc Respite. 

SWebenÄtid^ter, Justice of peace. * 
Öe^ot Bidding, outbidding; )>oin ®t* 

ri^t, decree. 
©e^fl^ren, Fee, fees. 
®etbbtt§e, dklbfltofe, Fine, Penalty. 
®elbfa(§e, Money concern. 
®efaii(jener, Prisoner. 
®egett»art, Present (Presence). 
®e«eraI*fprofurator, Clerk of the 

arraigns. 
®er{d>t Justice, court of justice. 
®eri(jt0^arfctt, Jurisdielion. 
®efellf*afl, »ereiti, Society, 
©efej^. Law; — ^itc^, code. 
®ef<%»oTneii(jeri(^t, Jury. 
®e»%, Security. 
®e»4t0mami. Warranter, Guarantee 

nnb tor. 
^mtüi, Power; bie gefcjfiebewbe — , 

legislative power; tJoDfIrerfenbe — , 



executive power; Tidl^erlid^e — , ju- 
dicial power; nnumf^r&nfte — , ab- 
solute power. 

(Betoerbe, Profession, trade. 

Oi&ubiger, Greditor. 

Witt, Wealth, goods; üewegUd^e — , 
moveabie goods; unhtt»t^{iä^t — , 
immoveable goods, Immoveables; 
— » öemeinfd^aft , Community of 
goods; Sttf^ebnttg berfeiben» Separa- 
tion of goods. 

9^ft, Imprisonment, Gustod y. 

^anbeWtrahat, Treaty of Commerce. 

^anbtDerf, Trade, Calling, Profession. 

^aud^aUung , Housebold , house- 
keeping. 

^errfc^aft, Reign. 

^inri^tuna, Execution. 

^od^jeit, Wedding, nuptials. 

^of, Court; — ptte, etiquette. 

^^ipot^Fef, Mortgage; — enbud^, Mort- 
gage Register or book. 

Snquiflt Culprit. 
aMnet Gabinet, 
ifammetöerid^t, Court of Chambers, 

(Parliament). 
Xint, e^e(i<^e0, legitimate cbild; m* 

e^eiic^e«— , natural cbild; md^^iho^ 

rene0 — , posthumous child. 
jtinbfd^afi, Filiation. 
j^fage, Action, Law-suit. 
StU^tx, Demandant, plaintiff, the in- 

jured party; — in <)einlid^en 2)in* 

gen, prosecutor. 
Stlan^tl, Clause, 
itoimnifpon, Committee. 
itonferenj, Conference, 
itongre^, Congress. 
Folien, Cost, expenses. 
itreWt, Credit; ein anSerorbentlid^er — -, 

a subsidy. 
ilrone, Crown. 
itrSnung, Coronation. 
SanMt)ert9eifung, Exile, Deportation, 

Banisbment. 
^t^at, Legacy. 
Seaatar, Legatee. 
Leibrente, Rent for life. 
SRagifhat Magistrate. 
SWiet^er, Lessee. 
aRiet^tJertrag, Lease. 
SÄinberja^riö, minor, under age. 
TOnberia^rigfeit Minorily, Nonage. 
SÄinijleriuni, Ministry. 
ÜRünbet Ward. 

«Wünbiafelt, Füll age; mönbia, of age. 
3RutterTd^ap, Maternity, motherhood. 
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8tad^fo(ge, SuccessioD, ioberttance. 

9la^fol0er, Successor. 

9laiienaiicabtn, National colours. 

9lationa(f4ulb, Public debt. 

9latttra(i^ntng, Naturalization. 

9lieber(edttnQ (eine« 9lmte«), Abdication, 
resignatiOD. 

9lie§brau<^, Usufrucl. 

9lot^burft, Necessity. 

9lutttte§er, üsufnictuary. 

C^rigfeit, Magistrates (King's counsel). 

JD^reiueuge, Ear witness. 

jDppiittion, Opposition. 

^>ad^tbrfcf ober (Eontraft, Lease. 

$eit(d^en(iebe. Flogging. 

$enflott, Pension. 

^fanb, Pawn, pledge. 

^Pld^t, Duly, pl. Duties; t>it (efete — 
ober S^re, tbe last duties. 

^fiid^ttfftiU Hereditary portion, legi- 
timate portion. 

spoltgei, Police. 

$roce§, Law-suit, cause, process. 

^rocelffi^rer, Litigant. 

$rotocoII, Protocol, Record. 

$rotocoflffi6rer, Recorder. 

£lttittun((, Release, acquittance. 

Satt, Counsellor. 

lRattdt)erfamm(ting, Council. 

gfte^t, Right; — - Law; böröerli^e — , 
civil law; itriminat — , criminal 
law; fanonlfc^e — , canonlaw; 9551» 
fer — , law of nations; 93ilrfler — , 
Corporation freedom. 

gie^^tanbel. Cause. 

JRe^Wfrruc^, Sentence. 

3te6t«wiiTenfc^aft, Jurisprudence. 

gHe^tmägififelt Legitimacy. 

aUec^tm&lig, Legitimate. 

gRegetit, Regent; IReöentfd^afl, Regency. 

SUeaierung, Government. 

gtejtbent Resident; IReflbeiij, Residence. 

giente, Rent. 

aiid^ter, Judge, Justice. 

Qfa^e, Cause, plea. 

@ad^wa(ter, Pleader; — funfl, pleading. 

Sä)tnt\xn%, Donation. 

@^leb8ri%ter, Arbiter. 

©d^ulb, Debt; ©c^ulbner, Debtor. 

©eewefen, Navy, sea affairs. 

©ewat, Senate. 

Sequejler, Sequestration. 

©effion, Sitting, session; — ber Äam» 
mem, Session of Parliament; fle er« 
öf^en, to open; fc^Uegen, to close. 

6fla»eref, Slavery, servitude. 

^poxUln, Fees, retainers. 



Staat, State. 

©toatÄrat^, Privy Council. 

Staatdumto&fgung, Revolution. 

Stanb, Calling, profession. 

©teuem, Taxes, Duties; tnbirefte — , 
excise. 

Stintnte, Sulfrage, vote; feine — geben, 
to vote; bur^ »erf^loffene 3<ttel 
flimmen, to vote by ballot; {te^enb 
unb fljjenb — , to vote by show of 
hands; eine weifie itugef, an aye 
(bafttr); eine fc^war^e — , a no (M* 
Äegen). 

©tlmmgeber, Voter. 

Strafe, Punisbment, punition; (gefb—/ 
Penalty, Amends. 

Strafen, Penalties. 

Streit Litigation. 

Softem, Polilical system. 

Sl^nbicu«, Recorder. 

Stoje, Tax. 

Xa$ator, Taxer, appraiser. 

Termin, Terra, terms. 

Zt^amtni, Testament, last will. 

ijron. Throne ; — bejielgung, accession 
to tbe throne, — crown. 

Xobedfirafe, Capital punisbment. 

ttnabbangigfeit, Independence. 

UnterfnÄuna, Enquiry, inquest. 

Urt^eÜ, Juofgment, Sentence. 

SJaterfd^aft, Paternity, Catherhood. 

SSerbannung, Banishment. 

SerHnbung, Alliance. 

93erbaIproce6, Act of accusation. 

SSerbrec^en, Crime. 

93er6re4er, Culprit. 

©erfahren, Proceeding at law. 

äSerfaffung , Constitution . 

Serafeid^, Compromise. 

SSer^aftung, Arrestation. 

«erbaftöbefebl, Warrant. 

S5erbaft8reöifter, Gaoler's book. 

SSerlobung, Betrothing. 

93ermd^tnt§, Legacy. 

SSermdgen, Fortune, possessions. 

Serorbnung, Decree. 

»erpSc^ter, Lessor. 

Verrichtungen, Functions. 

SerPegelung, Seal, sealing. 

ajertjetbiger, Defender, tbe counsel 

SJert^eibigung, Defence. 

»erurt^eilter, Convict. 

SSeritrt^eilung, Condemnation. 

SSerwattnng, Administration. 

Solfdaufflanb, Insurrection. 

»olf0»ertretuttg, \ Repräsentatives of 

Solfööertreter, J a nation. 
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SJoffma^t Power of Attorney. 
Büü^iifftx eined Xe^amentd, Executor. 
Sorlobung, Gtation, $1. summons. 
Sorlabet (©erid^Wbote), Sumraoner. 
JBontnmb, Guardian, Tutor. 
Sonnunbfi^aft, Guardianship. 
Soraome, First name. 
SorfieHun^ Presentation. 
«otuin, Vote. 
Sa((, Election. 
SS^ter, Elector. 

Stinkt uttb aSifTenf^aften. 

Jcabemtc, Academy. 
«cobemifcr, Academician. 
tdtxhan, Agriculture. 
3l(ffrKmcr, Agriculturist. 
^U^^mic, Alchymy. 
9ll(^9mift Alchemist. 
^Kgebra, Algebra. 
«Igebrifc Algebrist. 
3lltcrt^iimdforfd^er, Antiquary. 
3lnti(|Mar, Antiquarian. 
«natomie, Anatomy. 
Änotomijl, Anatomist. 
9l^)0t^eferfunjl, Pharmacy. 
3lpot^efer, Apothecary. 
9lrit^metif, Arithmelics. 
Ärit^raetifer, Arithmetician. 
3ljlr0togic, Astrology. 
ÄjhcMog, Astrologer. 
Ärjneifunjl, Physic, medicine. 
%xl\, Physician, Doctor. 
«ugenatjt, Oculist. 
Autor, Autbor, ro. au$ -ess. 
%Vi^U^tx, Interpreter. 

8aufunjl, Architecture. 

öanmeifleT, Architect 

öergt^au (toefen), Mining. 

Ser^mattn, Miner. 

SiMiot^efariu«, Librarian. 

93üb5auer!unil, Sculpture. 

Stlbner, SJUb^auer, Statuary, Sculplor. 

Sotantf, Botany. 

Sotonifer, Botanist. 

»tt^brurfcrfunjl, Printing. 

S3u4brurfer, Printer. 

Chemie, Chemistry, Chymistry. 
<(^emifer, Ghemist, Cbymist. 
<S^lrur(jie, Surgery. 
ß^lnirfl, Surgeon. 
(S^roTioIogte, Chronology. 
%onoIcg, Cbronologist. 
trittf, Criticism. 
11. mttU Sttt^age. 



Sa^berfammtung, Hustings. 

^tf^nft^, Residence, dweliing. 

SBflrbe, Dignity. 

Seuge, I Witness. 

3euöni6, j Evidence (king's evidence 

ift ein SJcrbrcc^er, bcr. ade ©enofjen 

anhiebt unb frei au^ge^t). 
3ofl, Duty. 

3ofl^au0, Custona-bouse. 
3ufab, Godicil. 
3»if%enteid^, Interregnum. 

Art« and fitciences. 
Iiearned men and Artist«« 

Seclamatiou, Declamation. 
IDeclamator, Declamator. 
IDit^tfunjl, Poetry, poesy. 
)Dic^ter,-.Poet; — in, Poetess. 
IDenWe^re, Logic. 
^Diplomatie, Diplomacy. 
£)i))(omat, Diplomat, polilician. 
IDireftor, Director, surveyor; !Küu§# 

bireftor, surveyor of tbe mint etc. 
2)o(metf(^er, f. ^u^Ieger. 
2)ramatifc^e jlnnjl (bie), the dramatic 

art. 
2)ramatiil, Stage-writer. 
@rbbef(^reibung, Geograph y. 
(Srbbefc^ reiber, Geograpber. 
dt^moloßie, Etymology. 
dt^moloa, Etymologist. 
gfe^tfunlft, Fencing. 
^ecfetmeifter, Fencing-master. 
gelbme§funjl, Land-surveying. 
getbmeffer, Surveyor. 
Rreien JHünjle (bie), The liberal arts. 
©artenfunft, Art of Gardeniog. 
(Seie^rter, Literat, a learned man. 
®e(e^rt^eit, Learnedness. 
©eoloflle, Geology. 
©eolog, Geologist. 
Oeometrie, Geometry. 
®eometer, Geometer. 
®efan0, Singing. 
©efanö^^^ter, Singing -master. 
®ef(^i%te, History. 
®ef(^id^t3fc^reiber, Historiaq. 
@ef4l«<^tdfunbe, Genealogy. 
(Benealo^, Genealogist. 
©ef^üftfnnfl, Artillery, Enginery. 
©olbmac^erfunfl, f. 5lt^i>ni(e. 
®otte«öe(at)rt^eit, Divinity. 
®otte«öeIe^rter, Divine. 
©ötterle^re, Mythology. 
(äJrammatif, Grammar. 
©rammatifer, Grammarian. 
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^olsWIbnetei, Xylograpby. 
^ols^übner, Xylograph. 

tolsfled^crfttttft, wood-cutling. 
ngenienrhtnil, Enginery. 
angenieur, Eo^neer. 
Xometalia, Political economy. 
Stwaitxaü^, FiDancier. 
jhiegdfimjl, Military art. 
ihäuterfunbe, f. ©otanif jc 
itfinftler, Artist. 
Stm% Art; bie f^dnen ^finf^e, the fine 

arts; bie nü^U^en Jtfinfie, the use- 

fdl arts. 
jtupferftc^erfunfl, Art of Engraving. 
Stnv\tx^t6itx , Engraver. 
Sdnbertunbe, f. (Srbbef(^Tei6ung. 
I^anbüermeffer, Land surveyor. 
gefen (t>a^), bie geftare, Reading. 
Literatur, L'iterature, letters. 
Stterat, Man of letters. 
Äitftograp^ic, Lilhography. 
Sit^ograp^, Lithographer. 
gofiif, Logic. 
Soglfer, Logician. 
fBtdltxti, Painting. 
^altx, Painter, limner. 
SWaf(^inerie, Enginery. 
TtcLiä)xntnhavitx , Engineer. 
^at\}ematif, Mathematics. 
^ati)tmatitex, Mathematician. 
Tttd^anit, Mechanics. 
SWctap^^fif, Metaphysics. 
^eta^ift^'HUx , Metaphysician. 
^oxal Ethics. 
TtoxaU% Moralist. 
Äaturgef^i^te, Natural Hjstory. 

9laturforfier, Natural Philosopher, 

Naturalist. 
Dptif, Optics. 
£)t}tifud, Optician, philosophical and 

mathematical Instrument maker. 
Orthographie, Orthography. 
Drt^oötap^, Orthographist. 
f$(i(oto(({e, Phylology, Humanities. 
$M(i)(og, Philologer, Humanist. 
fPJ^ftoIoöie , Physiology. 
fP^^dolog, Physiologer. 
fP^^fif, Physics, Natural philosophy. 
^^9jtfer, Physician. 

anuftfolif^e ^u^htndt. 
Äccorb, ©timmung, Tune. 
SKtjlimme, Counter-tenor. 
5lrie, Tune; Heine —, Arietta. 
^ufibfun^^äd^m, B-sharp. 



$rofeffor, Äejw, Professor. 

Srofa, Prose; ^tofoifer, Prose-writer. 
te^tlgele^rter, Lawyer. 
Sftebefunfl, Rhetoric. 
SRebner, Rhetor, orator, Speaker, rhe- 

torician. 
gie*enfunil, f. ^rit^metif. 
SReitfuttfl, Riding. 
dcbeibefunfl, f. (S^emie. 
©(^Ifffa^rtÄfunfl, Navigation. 
@c|öne SGBififenf^aften, beUes-lettres. 
©c^reibefunft, Caligraphy, writing. 
©^reibet, Caligraph, writer. 
©eewefen, Seamanship, navy. 
©eefa^rer, Mariner, navigator. 
©pra^audleger, Interpreter, 
©pra^gelebrfamfeit, Philology. 
©prac^gele^Tter, Philologer, lioguist. 
©prad^tunbe, Grammatical learaing. 
©pra^Iebre, Gramm ar. 
©pra^le^rer, Language master. 
©pra^wiffenfd^aft, Science of lan- 

guages. 
6taat«»irt^fc6aft Political economy. 
©taat^wlffetifd^aft, Politics, policy. 
©taatöfotf(^er, Statist, politician. 
©teinbrurferfunft, f. gitbograp^ie. 
©ternbeuterei, f. 9ljlro(ogie. 
©(^ulgelebrter, Scholar, humanist. 
©(feuliDtffenfc^aft, Humanity. 
2:bec(ogie, f. ®i)tte«gelabrtbeit 
ibieratjneüebre, Veterinary science. 
Zl)itxaxkt, Veterinarian, farrier. 
3:bierbef*reibunö, \ y^^^^^^t,^ 
3:bieraef(^id)te, ( Z^^g^aphy. 
XMerfunbe, Zoology. 
2:bter3er0lieberungdfuttil, Zootomy. 
Xanjen, Dancing. 
tteberfe^ung, Translation. 
Ueberfejer, Translator. 
Urfloff, Element, principle. 
Unterricht, Instruction. 

&Är!Hera.dry.b.axo„ry. 

SBeltwei^beit, Philosophy. 
SBeltweifer, Philosopher. 
äBunbarjneftunfl, Surgery. 
Sei^enfunft, Drawing. 
3ei^ner, Drawer. 
Sögting, Scholar, pupil. 
3ergUeberiingdfunft, f. %xatomk. 

Musical fixpressionfl. 

»affabe, Ballad. 
SSar^ton, Baritono, 
SSagjiimnte, Bass. 
^a§fdl;tü(fe(, Baas-clef. 
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Bf^oU, B-flat. 
^tqltituna, AccompaDiment. 
Goben^, Gadeoce. 
i^Mafint, Cavatina. 
(SJor, Chorus. 

^omponijt, Composer. 

€ontra'3ttt Counter-treble. 

€ontr(H)imft, Counter-point 

©idfant, Treble. 

2)i3fantf(^IüffeI, Treble -clef. 

Duett, Duet, duetto. 

J)ur, Sharp; — ton, key Sharp. 

Saifct, Faint-treble. 

fingerfa^. Movement of tbe ftjagers. 

Ijrte, Forte. 

©efang, Singing, song. 

(BtimWagc ber aRujif, Principles of 
music. 

fiornwnie, Harnaony. 

3n^ment , Instrument ; @aiten — c, 
Stringed Instruments; Sßinb* ober 
©lafe— e, Wind Instruments; ^iap^ 
^)cn — e, Keyed Instruments. 

3njlrumentinin(^, Regulation of Instru- 
ments. 

Kantate, Gantate. 

jtreuj, Diesis. 

8i«b, Song. 

^fcb^en, Lay, canzonet. 

»elobie, Melody. 

9Ret^)bc, Method. 

2Rufif, Music. 

2»ttflfer, Musician. 

SKuflfbireftor, Master or Leader of the 
band. 

SKuftHe^rer, Music-masler. 

5Ku(if«Iif*, Musical. 

Slote, Note, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 
iiint ganjc 9lote, Semibreve, semi- 
brief. 



dine Jolbe — , Mmum, minim. . 

(Unt »iertd — , Crötchet. 

dfne Siebtel — , Quaver. 

dinc 6e^je^titel — , Semiquaver. 

dine SwefunDbreigigjlel — , Demi- 
semiquaver. 
Cftat^e, octave, Eighth. 
Oratorium, Oratorio. 
Otöantft Organ-player. 
fJartie, part. 
Partitur, Partition. 
fßaufc. Pause; «iertel — , rest. 
Duiittc, Fiflh. 
^tcituti)», Recitative. 
gUttomefl, Flourish. 
«*lflp, clef (füf), cliff; concord- 

discord. . 
©inaen, to sing; falfd^ — , to sing out 

of tune; richtig—, to sing in tune; 

folfegöireu, to sing in gamut. 
Singäbung, Solfeggio. 
(S(^(u§flro^)^e, Bürden. 
Monate, Sonata, 
tonnet, Sonnet. 
®timmun(^, Tune; jKmmcn, to tune, to 

be in tune; nic^t Timmen, to be out 

of tune. 
69n«)bonic, Symphony. 
Saft«üHa§, Time, measure, bar. 

Jatt fc^Caöen, to beat time. 

(Sin Xaft, a time. 
3;enor, Tenor, 
tcra, Third. 
ion (ber), Tone, key. 

$Der $Dur*2:on, major key. 

2)er ÜRüII*Xon, minor key. 
Jonteiter, Gamut. 
!Ber«, 6trovbe, Couplet. 
aSorfriel, Prelude. 
3eitma§, Time, measure. 



(Slemif^e unb te^nifc^e Su^^ 

bttttfe; minetatif^e eu^ftansen 

M* f »♦ 

f[6bam^fen, to evaporate. 
Äbbanqjfimö, Evaporation. 
3lftbann)ffc^ale«, Evaporating vessels. 
2lber, Vein. 
9let^er, Ether; fit^erif^e Oele, volaüle 

oils, essential oils. 
9(aun, Alum; — erbe, Alum earth. 
«fori (Sawgenfala), Alkali. 
?üuminum, Aluminum; — oj^b, alumina. 
%moiq(m, Anialgam. 
9ma(gama, Amalgam, 
^mmoniftf, Amoniac. 



Cltynilcal and teehnlcal 

fixpressionss mineral su1>- 

stances etc. 

9(n(maUf(^e ©ubjlanjen, Animal sub- 

stances. 
Slrigie^ungSfraft, Attraction. 
3lrfenif, Arsenic; gebiegener ~, native 

arsenic; — fieÄ, arsenical pyrites. 
5(tom, Atom, 
««beft, Asbest, 
^luglaugen, Lavage, 
öalfam, Balsam. 
f&axt)t, Baryta. 
gSar^tium, Barytium. 
gSengoe, Benzoe, benzoin. 
5* 
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C^amntlung t)on tlu^btufett 



Ser^Mau, Mountain blue. 

^tx^pt^, Asphaltum; — tnif^alUnt, 
asphalUc. 

^txünttbicM, Pnissian blue. 

93eioegund, motion. 

S3iegfamfeit, Flexibility, suppleness. 

IBimdfleitt, Pumice (stone). 

^itttnxU, Magnesia. 

IBIattfeim, Acrospire (plunaule). 

IBIanf&ure, Prussic acid. 

ölei, Lead (saturn); — ojib, native 
red oxyde of lead; ffierfWei, raw 
lead, workable lead; — jutfer, su- 
gar of lead, salt of saturn; — flfanj, 
blackleiad varnish. 

ölciwcif, Ceruse. 

©turnen, Flowers. 

Cor, Bor, boron; — finre, boracic 
add. 

©oraj, Borax. 

©taufen, 3i\ditn, ISflfervescence. 

©rennen, Galcinage, calcining. 

©ronje, Bronze. 

©rom*(ba«), Brom. 

©Tä(fe, Sliding shelf. 

Saicium, Calcium. 

(j[am))^er, Camphor. 

(K^emifc^e dlemente, ®runb{lo{fe, ele- 
mentary bodies. 

(S^Ior, Chlore; — jllrfjloff, Chloride of 
nitrogen; — fali, — natron, Chloride 
oflime, bleaching powder; — cp^t* 
oa«, oxyde of chlorine; (^lorlge 
6äure, chlorous acid ; — fdure, chlo- 
ric acid. 

tt^lotometer, Test tube. 

Slirom, Chromium. 

ai^an^a^, Cyanogen. 

Sampfbab, Sleam bath. 

S)e^nbar, Ductile. 

SDe^nbarfeit, Ductility. 

jbe^Qit^Iafen, Alambics, copperstills, 
—folSen, cucurbite, flask; — ]^e(m, 
head, capital; beibed vereint, alam- 
bic, alembic. 

JDetonatfondröJre, Öetonating jar. 

S)iamant, Diamond. 

SDid^tigfeit, Density. 

SDnnflfreid, Atmosphere. 

Cifen, Iron; — ble^, tin;. — Mtig, 
ferruginous, gebiegen — , native iron ; 
— os^b^^brat, hydratic oxide of 
iron; ^-oj^bul, Jeweller*s red. 

Cleftricitit, Electricity. 

(tleftrifd^, Electric, electrical; ein eleftri* 
f<^eT ^trom, an electrical current. 



Chrb^arj, Bitumen; — ent^enb, bi- 

tuminous. 
dxL Ore, brass. 
dfjtgf&ure, Acetic acid. 
^ffidfaure Galje, Acetates. 
9(Ibfpat(, Feldspath, febpar. 
gitnij, Varnish. 

^(afd^en mit Ralfen oerfe^en, Necked 
- bottles. 

gUe^fraft, Centrilügal power, 
gluor. Fluorine. 
g(u§raure ^atje, Fluates. 
muifpat^, Fluor spar. 
Äd^rung , Fermentation ; — ipxotti, 

fermenting; X^Ätigfeit ber — , tra- 

vail; faulenbe — , putrefaction. 
©afldpfel, Nut galls; — fäute, Gallic 

acid. 
®a(banidmud, Galvanism. 
®ad. Gas; ~be(&(ter, ®afcmeter, Gas- 

holder; — meffer, gasometer; — rep- 

lator, governor, regulator; tragbare« 

•— , portative gas lamps. 
®eb(&fe, Blowing engines. 
(Bebl&feofcn, Blast furnace. 
©ewi^t, Weight. 

@ip0, Plaster; —formen, plaster mpulds. 
®(ei(^gewi4t, Equilibration; iik — 

fe^en, to eqüilibrate. 
®(a$b(afelampe, Glass blower*s lamp. 
®Ia«trid^ter, Funnel, 
®(5ferne ^eber, Siphon. 
®Iadfolben, Matras. 
(S^Ia^c^tinbeT, Glass jars. 
(Blöden, Graduated jars. 
®(o(fenf^eife, Bell metal. 
®oIb, Gold; — mit ^^fer bermif(|t, 

Standard gold. 
(&xapf}it, Graphit. 
®runbfloffe, Elementary bodies. 
®rflnfpan, Verdigris; befliflirter '-, 

chrystallised verdigris. 
®ummi, Gum. 

®u§eifen, Foundery iron, cast iron. 
^arteö SBaffer, Crue or hard water. 
^5rte, Hardness. 
^ar^, Resin, rosin. 
^cfe, ©Srme, Yeast, leaven. 
^elmrojr, Noze. 
^öflenjlein, Lunar caustic. 
^5igerne träger, Supports, Stands, 
^obofen. High furnace; ^alb— , balf 

high furnace. 
^onig^einf&ure, Mellitic acid. 
^^brofelenf&ure, Hydroselenic acid. 
^^briobfSure, hydriodic acid, ^^briö^' 

faure ©alje, Hydriodates. 1 
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3«Ä)>i*. Jasper. 

3ol), Jod, jodine; —fäure, jodic acid; 

Ue^eriobfSure, oxiodic acid. 
Aatmium, Oadmium. 
Rcii, Potassa. 
itatinm, Potassium. 
RM, Urne. 

itanonengut Grun-metaJ. 
' Stmtit, Cupel. 
JTeinien (bad), Germination. 
Äfcfcl, SiliGiiim; — foure« Staii, Sili- 
cate of Potassa. 
iettte, »efd^kg, Fire lutes. 
^MÜ, Detonation; — 0««öebWfe, gas 

blow pipe. 
ilnaQf&nre, Fulnrinic acid. 
Änoflfilbcr, f. ©itber. 
itobalt, Cobalt. 
iTo^len^ Charcoals; 6tcl« — , black- 

coals, pitcoals; —((ad, coalgas. 
Äo^lenjlof, Carbon; — oj^bCgad), car- 

bonic oxyde. 
i^o^enfänre, fo^Ienfaured (&a9, Carbpnic 

acid. 
j^o^lenfanrer ^ait, Carbonate of lime; 

bo<)j>elt — — , bicarbonate of lime, 
ito^lenfaure ^ai^t, Carbonates. 
Äojlcnwafitrfloffgaö, Bihydroguret of 

carbon. 
i^onbenfator, Gondenser. 
^hvtx, Body; fcjlet — , a solid; ein 

flflfmer — , a fluid. 
treibe, Chalk. 
Ärummöfen^ Hearth. 
ih^flafli|iritng, Crystallisation. 
ihnjfer, Gopper; fo^Unfaure« — op^h, 

azure copper ore; — tjitriol, blue 

Vitriol. 
Säger, Bed, layer, load (of metal). 
8ann)enöfen, Lamps. 
I^^m, Loam. 

Letten, Clay; —grübe, clay pit. 
Sit^ium, Lithium; '— os^b, lithine, li- 

thia. 
l^öt^ro^r, Blow-pipe. 
9tagne|tum, Magnesium. 
SRagnet, Loadstone, magnet. 
SRagnetfie«, Magnetio pyrites. 
SRagnetidmud, Magnetism. • 
SRaanetifd^, Magnetic, — al. 
SRaiad^t, Green copper ore. 
SKangan (Sraunfleinmetall), Manganese. 
SRaterie (Stoff), Matter; materiell, ma- 

terial. 
SRcrgel, Marl; — oj^b, magnesia; 

—erbe, earthy marl. 
Äefilng, Brass. 



2Reiaa, Metal; metaaif(|, metallic. 

9Xinera(ien, Minerals. 

SRine, Mine. 

a]ilif4ung, Mixture of metals. 

SWuffel, Muffle. 

ajhitterlauge, Mother ley. 

Statrium, Sodium; — os^b, protoxide 

of sodium. 
9latron, Soda;.faI|faure« — , hydro- 

chlorate of soda; Jo^(eiifattre0 — , 

carbonate of soda. 
?Rebenröbren, Service pipes. 
?RirfeI, Nickel; -r-ox^b/ protoxide of 

nickel. 
SDfer, Ochre. 
Oj^b, Oxide, oxyde. 
Oj^birte ©dif&nre, Oxymuriatic acid. 
fJ^oöi)bör, Phospher, phosphorus; 

—Ige ©äure, phosphoric acid; — 

faure <6a(je, pnosphates; fe(b|l ent« 

brennenbe« — »afferfloffga«, phos- 

pboretted Hydrogen. 
$Iatina, Platine, platinum. 
^neumatifc^e Spanne, Pneumatic trough 

or apparatus. 
qjolaritSt, Polarity. 
$orö«, (öi^erig, Porous. 
^orojttät, Porosity. 
qJottaf^e, Potash; ro^e — , black salt. 
$rd|)anrftei«e, Porphyres. 
^xt^haxUii, Gompressibility. 
fProbirofen, Assay Furnace. 
Guartirung, Inquartation. 
Ouarj^ Rock or mountain chrystal; 

gemeiner — , common quarz. 
Oue(f filber , Mercur y , quicksilver ; 

&t«nbe0 — fublimat, corrosive su- 

blimale. 

SSS' \ «™«''-« --»>*-• 

Ctwidgolb, Party gold. 

Saufc^gelb, Yeflow orpiment. 

Olegl^er, ©(^eber, Dampers. 

9teimgungdap)}arat, Purifier, lime ma- 
chine. . 

JRubefraft, Xr&gbeit, Inertia. 

Sfletorten, Retorts; rotfrenbe — , hori- 
zontal rotary retorts. 

SHojl, Rust. 

0almiaf, Sal ammonic. 

®al))eter. Nitre, saltpeter; — gei^, spi- 
rit of nitre. 

Salpetrige Säwre, Hyponitrous acid. 

SaTj, Salt; Steinfalj, rock salt; Stöäf 
fal), common salt. 

Salzig, Saline. 
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>ammlund t)on ^(u^bcücfen 



Ganb^obofen, Fumace for the sand 

bath. 
©Sttigung, Saturalion. 
&atttixb^xt»^cxioi^t, Hydraulic main, 

coodenser» dip pipes. 
©auer^ab, Sours. 
©auerfleefäure, Oxalic acid. 
©auerftoff, Oxygen. 
©augrö^rc^en, Pipette. 
6aure, Acid; bie natürliche — , aci- 

dity; — Ije^ältcr, acid holder; — n, 

acids. 
©Reiben, to analyse. 
©(^eibetrf^ter, Separatory Funnel. 
^6)ti^tXDa^tx, Aqua fortis. 
®(^td^t, Stratum, strata. 
Bd)iadtn, Dross. 
©^lagenbc SBettcr (feurige S^waben), 

Brison, fire damp. 
^^toitöe, Worm. 
©c^melte, Smalt, azure blue. 
6^melj, Enamel. 
®*melgofen, Melting Furnace; — mit 

©ebläfe, blast furnace. 
S^meijtieget, Melting pots, crucibles. 
@c|meljfeuer, Second fire. 
<s4*nieb0arfeit, Malleability. 
«Scfemiröel, Emery. 
(Sc^neflfraft, Elasticity. 
ec^ottif^e Oefen, Ore hearih. 
®d^wefe(, Sulphur, Brimstone ; — iSt^er, 

sulphuric ether; — ßaltig, sulphu- 

rous; — fatium, sulphuret of Pot- 

ashes; —Über, liver of sulphur; 

— fSure, sulphuric acid, sulfate; 

— faure^eda, Sulfites; — »afferftoff* 
gas, sulphurated Hydrogen gas. 

©(^WeiWifee, Welding heat. 

©(^ weijdfen , Balling - reheating - mill 

furnace; — anberer 5lrt, fagotted 

iron furnaces. 
S^were/ Gravity. 
©c^werpunft, Centre of gravity. 
^ä^mxlxaft, Gravitation. 
6eieit, Selen; — os^b, oxide of seien; 

— ige ©iure, selenious acid ; —fäure, 

selenic acid. 
®i(^er6eit«üentt(, Safety valve. 
©ic^er$eit«(ann)e, Safety lamp (for coal 

miners), 
©icler^eitörö^ren, Tubes of safety. 
6((ber, Silver; ihiatt— , fulminating 

silver. 
®oba, Soda; füuftlic^e, ro^e — , arti- 

ficial soda, soda brüte ; f o^(enfaured 

9latroTt, carbonate of soda. 
©oole, Brine. 



©öolfalj, Bay salt. 

^perfjlein, Soap stone. 

©piegelmetall, Speculum metal. 

©pieöglana, Antimony. 

©ta^l, Steel; ro^er —, rough stcel; 

©c^meCi — , German steel, furnace 

sleel; efn^ jwei^ breimal raffinir» 

ter — , once, iwice, tbrice marked 

steel; @u§— , cast steel. 
©titfjloff; — gaö, Azote. 
©tro^franj, Valet. 
©trontfum, Strontium; — os^b, stron- 

tia, strontiane. 
©tficfofen, ffiolföofen, Single block 

furnace. 
©uma^, Sumach. 
^afelfatben, Topical or Chemical co- 

lours. 
latg, Tallow; — faure, stearic acid, 
Xantal, Columbium. 
XeHurium, Tellurium. 
Xellurfäure, Telluric acid. 
Z\)Qn, Glay; — mergel, marl. 
Xiefe Olafen, Stills. 
Xiegelofen, Wind furnace, melting or 

founder's furnace. 
Xragant^, Gum Tragacantha. 
Xragbarer Cfeti, Portable air furnace. 
Xrittft^eibe, Throwing lath. 
2:ungfteimnetaII , Tungstene. 
treiben (baö) »erfeinern, Refining. 
Xrocfeneö ©gelben, Dry parting. 
Xrotfene ©tube, Drying stove. 
Äeber, in 3wfÄmmenfe^ungen, hyper; 

aU: Uebermanganf&ute, hyperman- 

ganesic acid. 
Unbnrd^bringtic^feit, Impei^etrabüity. 
Unter, in 3wf<^ttJmenfefeungen, Hypo; 

aU: — fc^wefelige ©Sure, Hyposul- 

fürous acid; — fc^wefelfSure, Hypo- 

sulphuric acid etc. 
Unterfe^er, Grucible stand. 
Uttterflod, underback. 
Uran, Uranium. 
SJerbara^fen, to evaporate. 
Serbic^ten, to condense. 
SJerbi^tung, Gondensation. 
Serbfinjlen (p^), to evaporate. 
S5erbünjlung„ Evaporation. 
öertt)anbtf*aft, Affinity. 
S3egetabUif4e ©nbfianaen, Yegetable 

substances. 
Serfeifung, Saponification. 
S5örjlü§, Adopter. 
aBitmeibff, Calorit. 
Saffer, Water; — btei, plumbago; 

— banH)f, steaming; — jloff, hydfo- 
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gen; — re^te gW^e, level; — ftoff» 
&ero£^b , oxygenized water. 
SBei^rou^, locense, oliban. 
SBeittfduri, Tartaric acid. 
SBcittjlein, Tartar, argol; — fal^/ satt 

of tartar. 
ffimbofen, Air or wind furnace. 
: TOmwt^, Tin glass. 
^ Sfirfelfal^jeter, Cubic nitre. 
SBürje, Wort. 
9&^/ Tenacious. 
3M%ltii, Tenacity. 

t^fa^ren, to start; 2lbfa^rt, starting. 

abgang, departure. 
\ 5lbjU0ggrabcn, drains. 

Sldjfe, axe. 

mHi, sharej (Jlfcn6a^n * Slftie , raü- 
way shares; auf S'lamen tautenbe, 
personal; auf 3«^«^?^^/. transferable 
shares. 

afticn^dJefeßfd^aft, Joint stock Com- 
pany. 

2l!tfüa unb ^afflDa, assets and debts. 

3lmortiflreti, f. tilgen. 

«nfommen, to arrive, s. arrival. 

3(f^e, cinders. 

9luf«a^ine, survey; »orljferlöe, prelimi- 

nary survey. 
Stod^llen, to excavate; — uug, exca- 

vation. 
3to3labepra&, unloading place. 
3ltt«f(^nitt, curvature. 
3lugweid^un08ort, turning place. 
Co^n^of, terminus, Station (yard). 
S3a^nlinie, line. 

öo^nw&rtet, watchman, line-keeper. 
©au, construction ; bauen, to construct. 
«auöTube, f. ^luöP^Iuna, 
öetrieb, service (of the way and 

works). 
öetrieb0«'(£a^)itaC, rolling stock, cir- 

culating ober moveable capital, mo- 

neyed capital, carrying stock, lefe* 

tereö für alle tranö^ortwittet jebed 

gul^rwefeit«. 
öiejung, curvature. 
»iflet, ticket. 

öle^efd^Iagene Unterlage, plate-bar. 
ölodwagen, truck. 
Sremfe, press; bfe — aufstäuben, to 

tighten or screw up the press. 
Srfiäe, viaduct. 



3ainform, Frame. 

gapfeulod^, Tap hole. 

äerbre^licbfeit, Fragility. 

3iebfraft, Centripetal power. 

3inn, Tin, pewter; —fie«, tin pyrites; 

öerg — , mine-tin; — folte, tin foil. 
3tnf, Zinc, spelter, tutenag; — blenbe, 

blende (black Jack); — fpatb, sparry 

calamine. 
Ainnober, Cinnabar. 
3ufammenb&ttfu«ö/ Goncretion. 
3ufammenb&n0ett (baö), Cohesion. 

Rail way, rail road. 

^ru(^fieine, broken stones. 

€affe, booking - Office. 

klaffe, erfle, gleite u. f. »., class, first 
class etc. 

ßurüe, curve. 

ß^linber, cylinder; Uegenber, flebenber— , 
horizontal, vertical cylinder. 

^amm, bank. 

2)ämmen, to embank. 

2)ampf, steam; — erjeuger, — genera- 
tor; ben — anbatten, to retain; ben 
— bcraudlaffen, to throw off; — ma» 
fcbine, steam-engine; — feffel, boiler; 
—pfeife, whistle; —tobte, pipe obet 
alarum bell; — üentil, vaive; — »a* 
gen, carriage, locomotive, engine. 

2)ie(en unb Bretter, deals and battens; 
fUTje, deal ends and hätten ends. 

£)rcbfcbeibe, turn table, turn plate, to 
turn a locomotive on the turn table. 

2)utcbbobren, to perforate. 

2)ut(bla$. passage. 

©urcbt&ffe, culverts (ttebetbtürfuttöen). 

^ut^fcbneiben, to cut through, to cross, 
to intersect = att8böb^<n[, to ex- 
cavate (f. oben). 

@ben, level, piain; auc^ s.; eben ma« 
d)en, to level; f^iefe (Ebenen, inclined 
planes. 

(Einbau, pilework. 

(Sinbdmmung, embankment. 

(Sinfcbnitt, cut, cutting. 

Sifetne aHoIlen, iron trolleys. 

ßrbarbeit, earthwork; untetirbtfibe — , 
tunnelling.l 

gfabtt, journey. 

gabtS^wfi (SBagen), vehicle; hatten, 
Waggon, cart, truck- carriage ^ ge« 
fd^loffen, closed; offen, open; §U' 
fammenöefefet, composite. 
geuerung, fuel. 

geuetw&ttet, f. Zeiget. 
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guttermaumt, retaining walls. 
IcfÄlIe, grades. 
dJelbflrafe geben, lo be fined. 
etp^d, baggage, luggage; — »oge«, 

van, parcelvau (ober cart). 
(äJfiter, goods, merchandise; —^ä^n)^ 
pen, wäre house; —wagen, mer- 
chandise waggon (bebest, covered, 
flfad^, Plattform); — gug, goods train. 
^eijer, stoker; ber .g>eüer mu§ mtt ben 
^anböriffen ber 9Waf($ine befannt fein, 
must be acquainted with the mo- 
veable parls of the macbine. 
^nh, stroke. 

^ütfSWagen, tender; — locomotfüe, re- 
serve engine, assistant eogine; ^um 
^inanffc^leben, bank engine. 
3ngenieur, f. SWaf^fnijl. 
Snfpeftor (surveyor), inspector. 
£^et(e, pios. 
itoßf, coke, coak. 
Kohlenwagen, coal waggon. 
itolbe, piston. 
i^raft, power; qjferbe— , horse-power; 

— aufwanb, expendilure of power. 
KreujWage, crossings; ebene, level er. 
Ärummgapfen, cramp, crank. 
Sage, Joint; eine — fugen, to dress a 

Joint. 
Sagen, chairs, frames. 
gauf, run; laufen laffen, to run. 
ßefflcn, border; ]^er»orjle^enber — , 

projecting. 
Socomottbe, locomotive, — fü^rer, en- 

gine-driver. 
Äotfer werben, loSgcl^en, to* get loose. 
SWafi^ine, engine; eine — nac^ altem 
^Jrincip, an old fashioned — ; eine 
jie^enbe -^, a stationary — ; eine 
gwetfmS§tgc — , an approved — . 
9Waf^lnenBauer> — nlft, engineer, en- 
gine-driver; — l^au«, engine -stable 
ober house; -^pui^tx, — cleaner. 
aWafc^lnenbau* Slnflalt, establishment 

for making engines. 
ÜRunltlonöwagcn, tender. 
Steigung, inclination; —ögrab, rate of 
jndination; — «üer^altnl^, scale of 
inclination. 
Drtöelnrl^tungen für Orbuung, local 

regulations. 
^atfwagen, f. (&tp&d, n. OloHwagen. 
fPaffagler, passenger; —wagen, — car- 

riages. 
pfeife, f. 2)ant»)f. 
^^elfen, tos found the alarm bell. 



$fellerwelte, intercokimnation. 
$ferbet>erfd^lag, horse box. 
planum, track. 

fßofhoagen, post offices ober maus. 
$rl)>tleglum, charter, 
ateflauratlon, refresbing room. 
SRolIwagen, truck, lowry. 
IRöbrenfeffel, tube toiler. 
0^elbenrlegel, platebar. 
Schienen, rails; weHeufSrmlge, belly- 
rails; jle^enbe — , edge rails; ge« 
fc^mlebcte — , forged rails; gegojfene 
— , cast iron. rails; — weg, line; 
ein einziger, boppetter — , a Single, 
double line-road. 
®*nefllgfelt, rate; 6 «Welten Me 
®tunbe, at the rate of 6 german 
miles an hour. 
©^ornfleln, funnel. 
Bä^xauU, screw; — ntrelber, screw 

propeller. 
®4weöe, sleeper. 
<S(^werfraft, force of gravity. 
©eltenabwel^ung, lateral deviation. 
@taat8wagen, states carriages. 
Station, Station, — if^u9, Station house. 
©telgen, grade, grades. 
Stoue, tunneL 
@to§, concussion. 
®tfl|le, chairs. 
Seligen, to sink. 
^Igungdfonb, sinking fund. 
2:ran«portralttel, carrying stock. 
Xunnel, f. «Stoßen. 
Unterbau, earth work, substratum. 
Unterbaltung, maintenance. 
Unterlagen, chairs. 
SJerbred^erwagen, convict-carriages. 
öle&wagen, cattle Waggons; elnfatje 
Sage, Single tier; Sage auf ßage, tier 
above tier. 
SBagen, carriage (ble beffere klaffe ^ei§t 
nl^t waggon, wit man In 2)eutf** 
lanb oft f»)rl(^t); — melfler, guard; 
— rcmlfe, shed. gür Äutfd^en, car- 
riage -trucks. 
SBafferjlanb (Im iteffet), niveau ober 

level of the water. 
^elc^e, Switch. 
SBerfjlatt, Workshop. 
SBlberlagömauem, retaining walls. 
SoHbejllmmungen, rates of toll. 
3ug, train ; djjjre^afige, express-trains; 
$erfonen-, passenger's train ; gemlfij« 
ter — , mixed; %xa6iU ober ©üterjug, 
a train of goods; jwel SBagenjüge 
na(^ elnanber, two trains runnin^ 
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after one another. — 
an, the train stops. 

3ugfette, train -chajn. 

3u0fraft, tractive force. 



2)er 3u8 ^att 3urürff(^ie&cn, to push back. 
3ufammen^o§, coocussion. 
Bufammenflolett, to run into 
other. 



each. 



ottbettt Si^tttnfpitXtn §eStatt^t 
toetbett* 

üi Ace; Stbni^ king; itönigin, queen; 

8u6c, knave; Ircff, club; $tf, Spade; 

fioeur, heart; Saro, diamond; eine 

Meine ^attt, a small card; bU 3»e{, 

deuce; bie 2)rct tbe three; the four, 

five, seven, eine Qt^n, a ten etc. 
Sftl^eben, to cul the cards. 
Wiegen, to discard, put out. 
Sln^e (in bei ^axtt), pip. 
5lnge^cn, to deal first ät cards. 
Slnlage, @tid^, point. 
Slnlegen unb anfc^reiBen, to score, to 

mark. 
2lnt|>eil, share; — bed 6a&e«, share 

of the stake. 
Sln^eigen, to teil one's (game). 
Slnf^cben, to take in. 
Slufiiefimett (bcn Xridf), .to take up (a 

trick). 
^df|)ie(en, to lead, play out. 
?lu«fe6en, to stake. 
Wellen, to trump a card, eine ^axU 

—, to trump a suit. 
2lu«ft^t, Chance; bie — fflr Sie ift 

dfinjtig, the chance is in your fa- 

vour. 

Bebienen, to follow; garte—, to fol- 

low suit. 
Sefennen, eine garte itic^t — , to re- 

iroke. 
Belege«, to bet upon a card. 
55etfarte, ba« fteBente Xritf, ber le^te 

Xricf, audjf ein falfd^er Zxiä, on odd 

trick. 
betrögen/ to cheat. 
S5üb, f. gigur. 

CTaro, daxxtau, diamonds. 
(Sopot, capot; einen ~ mact^en, to ca- 
pot; — fein, to be capoted. 

©itttegen, to stake. 

^inne^nten, to take (get) in. 

(linfaj, stake; feinen — geben, to pledge 

a stake; feinen — gurSrfaie^en, to get 

one's stake back again. 
<Sinfefeett, to stake; fein geftteö — , to 

stake what is left. 

9ftrbe, Suit; golje ober (Rei^e »on 



Terms lued in the ^ame 

of ^Whiit and other card- 

plays. 

einer garbe, suit; Diele bon einer garbe 

jufammen, a strong suit. 
gorbem, to ask for cards. 
gifiur, Court -card. 
"^ifc^, 6i)ielmarfe, Fish, counter. 

lang. Round; ein — , ein «Wal terum, 

a round. 
Oeben, to deal cards; ^etum — , to 

distribute; falfc^ — , to misdeal; 

bei einem tritf »ergeffen bie i^art^n 

SU — , to omit playing to a trick. 
©egenraann, adversary. 
®egenf^)ieler (hit), the adverse party. 
(Begner aiö SWitft)ieIer, Partner. 
®efe|je, Laws. 
(Gewinnen, to win, gain; ben Xricf — , 

to gain or win tÜe trick; bo^^>elt 

— , to lurch. 
Gewinner, Gainer. .. 
^eraugfomraen, to get out. 
^erum, f. (I^ang. 
herumgeben, to deal, distribute; ba« 

— i^ richtig, the deal Stands good; 

»erlangen, bag no^ ein SWa( terum* 

gegeben wirb, tö call a new deal. 
herumwerfen (eine ^axU), to turn up. 
^er^en, hearts. 
^Dnneur, honours; beuj ^onneur«, two 

of honours, three, four honours. 
^o<|, high. 
Inbitation, für ben SKitfjjieler, beu Äö* 

nig ac. gu f^jieten, wenn man ba« 9lg 

tat ac, Finessing. 
Äarte, card; eine f(^(e(i^te,— , a loose 

small' card; eine — umbreten, to 

face a card; bie tö^fle ober nie* 

brigile — , the highest or lowest 

c^rd; abgelegte —n, cards laid out. 
itartengebcr, Card dealer. 
i^aufen, to take, bie gefanften harten, 

the taking in of cards. 
^euge, Clubs. 

Äabct, lurch; — machen, to lurch. 
8efe, point. 

fBtai, Urne; jwei — , two times etc. 
SWatfii^, lurch, capot; — machen, to 
lurch; jl(^ gegen bcn — filtern, to 

save the lurch. 
m\6)tn, to shuffle. 
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fDäi^tfftn, to go OD. 

T(it)viii^t (gegenüber), partner; folgen 
eie 3Jrc« — « «nöfpicl, aber nid^t 
bem 3&^^^ ©egnerö, follow your 
partner's lead, but not your ad- 
versary's; Me garbe, bie ber ?K(t* 
\pitltx bed (äJegnerö nic^t ^at, fvlelen, 
bamit er trumpfen fann, ))ti^t forcing. 

Slebenmann, partner. 

?Re^men, to take, to take up. 

9li4tbefenncn, revoke. 

9lic^tgeOer, nondealer, jeber, ber nit^t 
am 9lu«f»)ielen Ijl. 

9liebrfö, low; — fpielen, to play for 
a trifle. 

!|)acf/ pack, pack of cards. 

Pointe, point; bad @pie( befielt aud 
•je^n — n, the game consists of ten 
points; eine — anft^reiben, to score 
oae point. 

Guarte, quart, »ier tn einer garbc foU 
öenbe harten, ©equenj »on 2l§, ^b* 
nig, 2)ame unb S3ube, quart major. 

Ouinte, quint; ebenfo mit bemfelben, unb 
ber 3e$ne, quint major; eine — ^a* 
ben, to have a quint. 

flegeln beö @pte(«, Rules (laws) of the 
game. 

«Ret^e, turn; ®ie Pnb an ber — , it is 
your turn. 

SHübber, rubber. 

0at, stake; ben gongen — l^aUen, to 
stake all. 

^c^eHen, diamonds. 

©c^lemm, slam; — ma(^en, to make 
a Slam. 

^((neiben, to cut the cards. 

©puppen, spades. 

©equen^, sequence. 

6e^en, to stake. 

Spki, play, game, pack (a band); 
offene«, ebrli^e« — , fair play, fairly; 
betrfiftttd^e« — , foul play; ein — 
i^arten, a pack of cards; ein gan« 
§ed — , an entire (füll) pack of 
cards; ein harten—, a game at (of) 
cards; — marfe, counter; — tifc^, 
play -table; gute«, fc^Iec^te« -— $a* 
ben, to have a fine, a bad game; 
fein — angeigen, to töQ one*s game. 

Spielen, to play; Trumpf — , to play 
a trump; au« ber 0lei^e — , to play 
out of the turn; e« toirb )oon ))ter 
fPerfonen gefpielt, it is played by 
four persons; ba« erfle 9Ra( (erum 
— , the first round; jwei SWal l^erum 
— , two rounds. 



Sieben auf 8, to stand at the point 
of 8 etc. 

&od (ber harten), stock, talon. 

©träfe, penalty; bei — ben ganjen din* 
gen öinfafe gu begasten, on penalty of 
paying the whole of the stake etc. 

Stit^, trick; glei* biel —e ^aben, to 
have even cards; bie meiften — e 
^aben, to win the cards; einen — 
ma^en, to get a trick. 

2^crjie, terce; brei auf einanber folgenbe 
harten, 3lg, Ä5nig unb 2)ame, terce 
major. 

Zxid, trick; teir ^aben (jieben) jeber 
fünf 3^ritf, we are each five tricks. 

Jrumpf, tiump; — bube ac, (jack) 
knave of trumps etc.; langer — , 
wenn man einen — ober mehrere 
Xrflmpfe in ber ^anb iai, unb aflt 
übrigen gefpielt pnb, long trump; 
-— mit ber j)ame au«fpielen, lo trump 
out with the queen; »enn Sic nur 
einige Heine tnlmpfe f^aUn, ma^en 
(fpieien) @ie biefelben fobalb 6ie nut 
tonnen, if you have only a few small 
trumps, make them wben you can. 

tteberne|men (jtmanbe« Spiet), to play 
for another. 

Umbre^en, umlegen, to turn up, to face 
a Card. 

SJolte, vole; bie — fc^Iagen, to win 
the vole. — The vole, ber tout. 

Sorbanb, the eider band. 

SSerlierer, loser. 

aSerlieren, to lose; feinen 9lu«faJ — , 
to lose one's stake. 

aSertbeiien, to deal; unri^tig — , to 
misdeal. 

SSort^eil, advantage; gu feinem — frie* 
len, to play the game. 

»bifipartie, game (party) of whisi 

3a^i ber qjointen, score. 

3al^ipfennig, counter, fish. 

Sieben, »er bie harten geben folI,| to 
draw who'i? to deal. 

ßufammennel^men, to ^collect the cards. 

3wei (eine), deuce. 

3witf möble, »o i^tx tint %axU ah 
trumpft, unb einanber bie garbe gu» 
fpielen, gweifeitige krumpfen, see-saw. 

3m ©^a^fpiet In Chess-Play, 



©auer, pawn; ben — »or bem 
gießen, to draw the pawn of the 
King. 

»erü^ren, to touch slightly; ein be* 
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rührtet ©teilt mug gießen, a chess- 
man touched must move. 

JDecfen, to defend. 

%üb, Square; ein — »üxtüdtn, to ad- 
vance a step. 

gigKteii, piecea, men. 

Stini^, king; bem — e ^aä^ Htim, 
to check the lung; man fonn ni^t 
ro^iren, wenn man einmal ben — 
gebogen ^ai, you canoot Castle after 
having moved the king. 

Äonigin, queen; bie — nimmt ben 
Sauer öor bem g&ufer 35re« i^önig«, 
unb ma^t matt; the queen takes 
the pawn before the bishop of 
your king, and checkmates; fi<^em 
6ie 3^re i^önigin, guard your 
queen. 

8Sttfer, bishop. 

Ätttt, mate; 6^ad> unb — geben, to 
make checkmate. 

Sle^men, to catch, take. 

^ott^iie, play; eine — 6^a(^ friele«, 
to play a game at chess. 

^^, it is a stale mate. 

gio^en, rook, castle. 

iRo^iten, to castle; id^ mug meinen 
^Bnig — , I must castle my king. 

B^a6), chess; —bret, — tafel, — fHel, 
play at chess, chess board; — fpie« 
ler, chess player; — jlein, chess- 
man. 

@4adi! check 1 — bieten, to check 
the king; —matt, check mate; — 
bem j^önige! unb fogar matt! check 
to the king and even check -mate. 

6e|ett, to set; — @ie bie Steine in 
Orbnung, set the pieces right. 

©t>ieier, player; ein eingeübter 6pieter, 
a practised player. 

6^nfinger, knight. 

@tein, man, piece. 

©teilen, to place; Ut ©teine — , to 
place the men (pieces). 

J^urm, Castle. 

Sorrüden, to advance; einen ^ä^xitt 
(Selb) — , to advance a step (pace); 
einen (Sauer) — , to bring forward. 

3ttg, move; einen — tbun, to make 
amove; gießen ®ie er^, move first; 
tbx gilter — , a good move. 

(Sine $artbie 2)ame. A game of 
Draughta, 

3lnfangett,to begin; tt)er fingt an? who 
begins? fangen 6ie gefdfligjl an, 
begia if you please. 



andldf^en, audfhreid^en, to make a biet. 

Olafen, to huflf; einen 6tein — , to huflf 
a man. 

ÖW§e, nnbebe(fter ©tein, blot; eine — 
beden, to hit a blot. 

mäiit, box. 

Z)ame, a king; — ^bret, draught-board; 
eine weige — , a white king, in bie 
— geben, to get a king; — f^ielen, 
to play at draughts. 

2)e(fen, to cover, hit. 

dde, Corner. 

gelber, Squares; »eife — , white Squa- 
res; f(b»arje — , black Squares. 

9lebmen, to catch, take. 

5Jaf^, doublet; einen — werfen, to 
throw a doublet. 

©plagen, to take; — , nehmen €ie, 
take. 

6eben, to crown; — @ie einen auf 
biefen Stein, crown tiiis man. 

Spieler, player; jeber — giebt einer 
um ben anbern (we(!^fel8ttjeife), each 
player moves alternately. 

Stein, man; Steine, men; eine t^bflige 
Ueberti^t ber — , a fuU view of the 
men; ber fc^n>arge — i^ cm Spiele 
(mu$ sieben), the black is to move ; 
hit — Ä^b febr gerfheut, the men 
are dispersed; ^eflen Sie bie — , 
place the men. 

Steöe, place; tint leere — , an empty 
place. 

Stellen, to place; — Sie 3bren fd^war* 
gen Stein, place your black man; 
ben mi^tn, the white one. 

Stüd, piece. 

Vorgeben (Steine), to yield men. 

SBerfen, to throw; Secbfen w. — , to 
throw sixes etc. 

SGBurf, throw. 

2Bürfel, dice ; ein — , one die ; ^mi —, 
two dice; bie SSBabrfcbeinlid^feit (Und« 
flc^t) mit einem (mit boDpeltem) 5Bör* 
fei p treffen, the odds of hitting 
with any chance, in the reach of 
a Single die (with double dice). 

3ieben, to bring forward, to move. 

3fige, the draws. 

Söretfpiel, backgammon. 
iriftraf bret, backgammon - table. 
Xriftraf, trictrac. 

(Sine $artbie SSillarb. A game of 
Billiard. 

5lbre^nen, to discouut one's points. - 
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%t{fpitUn, to lead; nic^t «n« — fom« 
men, to lose the lead. 

9(udfa^Iinie, string. 

2lu«feten, to lead; um« — audfrlelett, 
to string for the lead. 

Sali, ball; — anfpiel, the lead of the 
ball; bcr — ifl ^tmaä^t, the hazard 
(ball) is made; einen — übtt bie 
©anbe fprengen, to force a ball; 
einen — »erfe^Ien, to miss a ball;' 
anhalten, to stop; einen — maä^tn, 
to hole (pocket) a ball; to put the 
ball into the hazard; — f^>fe(er, 
striker. 

©anbe, cushion. 

©erü^ren, to brush, touch. 

©erfi^rt, brushed, touched. 

öeutel 8o4 bag, pocket. 

Slflarb, billiard table; — jlmmer/bil- 
liard room. 

datamhoit, carämbole; SaramBoIfplel, 
»Irb mit jwel weisen unb einem rotl^en 
^att (Caroline) gefplelt, the winning 
and losiDg Carambole Game, is 
played witii three balls, two white 
and one red. 

ßaramboUren, to carambole. 

drfloc^, corner-hole. 

geiler, baulk, ein fehlerhafter <Sto§, a 
foul stroke, a missing. 

©egenfplckr, adversary. 

i^S, missing the ball. 

ioäf, hazard, pocket, hole; Olanb bed 
— 1§, brink. 

SRa^en, to pocket, hazard, hole a 
ball; bem — gm>otfommen, to defend 
a hazard; ber aemac^te^aü, hazard. 

«ptafe, room; ma^t — , make room. 

«Pointe, point; eine — »erlleren ober 
gewinnen, to lose or gain a point. 

«Poule, pool. 

Öueue, <Stotf, stick, mace, cue. 

9lanb, brink. 

Sprengen, to force. 

6to§, stroke; ein rUtiger — , a fair 
stroke; ein fd^te^ter — , a foul 
stroke. 

®tö§er, striker. 

©tofen, to strike; immerfort — , to 
foUow the stroke. 

Uebung, practice. 

SSeriaufen, ^^, to fall into a hazard, 
to hole one's own ball; gwei ge^* 
Icr machen fein — au8, two miss- 
ings do not constitute a hazard; 
baS — , SBerlSufer, falling into a 
hazard. 



SDrgeBen, tö give odds. 
SBetten, eine »ette legen, to lay a bet. 
3urü(fge^en, to draw back; ge^et »cl* 
ter gurflrf, draw farther back. 

Die Äotterie. The LoUery. 

«nt^eii, share. 

9(mbe, two numbers. 

dinfa^, stake. 

©ewlnn, prize, gain. 

Gewinnen, to gain. 

^hlrf, fortune, luck. 

©ifirförab, fortune's wheel; bad — 
bre^cn, to turn the wheel. 

goo8, ticket, number, lot; ba« gto§e 
— , the greatest (highest) prize; 
»erf(!^iebene 5lnt^eiCe faufen, to buy 
shares of tickets in several lotte- 
ries; ein gute« — , a good lot. 

Lotterie, lottery; in ber — fpieten, to 
play in the lottery. 

giiete, blank. 

Stummer, number; eine — ober ^08 
fann glücftHer aCö bie anbere fein, 
one ticket or number can be more 
lucky than another. 

Ouateme, quatern. 

Ciuinterne (eine), a quint etc. 

giab, wheel. 

Spieler, player, gamester. 

Summe, sum; eine — X^gen, to ven- 
ture a sum. 

3;erne, Xerno, trey. 

a5er^Sltni§, Proportion; ein richtige« —, 
a right proportion. 

Sielten, to draw; ba« — , the drawing; 
eine gute Plummer — , to draw a 
good lot. 

3ufafl, Chance; e« ifl ein 6to§er — , it 
is mere chance. 

$ferberennen. Horce-^radug , race. 

dinfafe, stake, set. 
Olennpferb, race horse. 
SBette, bet. 

^rc^t^urmrennen, steeple-chase. 
9tenner, runner, racer. 
[Reugelb, play or pay. 

3agb (t>it). Hunting, chace. 

5luf bie 3agb gelten, to go a shooting 

(hunting). 
Sagbpart^ie, hunting match. 
gelbiagb, hunting in the fields. 
Sotbiagb , hunting in the woods, 
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h, shooting. 
Sogeljagb, fowling. 
3agb auf bem ^n^anb, shooting from 

a hidiqg place. 
3fi0er^ huntsman, sportsmaa. 
3&gerei, sportsmanship; 
&)dbfc(fe, bird call. 
^irf^f&nger, banger. 
IDo^pelftinte, double barrelled gun. 
3dgbtafd^e, sportsman pouch. 
3agMieb, hunting tane. 
ffiflbMcb, poacber. 
$5(jcreitct, game-keeper. 
^anlttdjcnge^äöe , warren. 
^e^ett, to bunt. 
im'b, dog; einen — fpüren laffcn, lo 

make a dog searcb; a)>portiren laffen, 

to make a dog fetcb and carry. 
Sorjiel^^unb, pointer, setting dog etc. 
Sluftreiben, to rouse, bunt up. 
%ißagen, to start (tbe game). 
@pur, scent, track; auf bie — Mw 

gen, to put upon tbe scent; hit 

— »erfolgen, to foUow by tbe track; 
bie — »erloren liaben, to be tbrown 
off tbe scent; bie — , ben SBinb ge* 
»innen, to scent. 

gangen, to catcb; mit ber ßorfpfeife — , 
to catcb by bird call; mit Seim» 
rut^en -^, witb birdlime; in ber 
gflfle — , to catcb in a snare.' 

gaüen, ©jungen, tiefte aufiMeii, tö 
lay U'aps, snares and nets. 

Poppet 3agb^unbe, pack of bounds. 

»üb, game; erlegte«, getöbtete« SBilb* 
))tet, venison; — »on ^unben fan* 
gen laffen, to bunt down a beast.' 

Sagbglütf, S^gberfolg, success, sport; 

— ^aben, to get plenty of game. 
3agb^orn, frencb-born, buntsman's 

born. 
$ttl»er, powder, gunpowder. 
6^rot, sbot. 

aieiten, JReitfunjt. Riding. 

Oleiter, borseman, rider. 

[Reitbahn, riding-house (scbool). 

$ferb, borse; dn — abrieten, to break 
a borse; lenfen, meijtern, to manage; 
gn — e jleigen, to mount, get on bor- 
seback; »om — e jteigen, ab^eigen, to 
aligbtfrom a borse; »om — e fallen, 
to be tbrown off, fa]l off a borse. 

Gleiten, to ride, to ride on borseback; 
mit »erlangtem 3figel — , to run füll 
speed, to gallop; ©c^ritt, %xah, 
> — , to pace, to trot, gallöp. 



6attel, saddle; feft im — ji^^n, to ride 

steadily on borseback. 
Spornen, to spur, to prick witb tbe 

spur 
»ölte, volt. 
3&Mtnen, to bridle. 

ged^ten. Fencing. 

^udfaflen, lo fall on. 

^udhgen (ft(^), to put one'sself in 
guard. 

9515 Je , open , bare place ; eine — ge^» 
ben, to be off one's guard, to lay 
one'sself open. 

S3erü^ren, to make a tbi*ust at. 

Sruftflüd, plastron. 

SDeden (fidlf)/ to stand upon one's 
guard. 

gelten, to fencie. 

ge^tmeijler, fencing master. 

ge^t^ut, mask. 

^e^tjlnnbe, fencing lesson; — geben, 
to teacb; — nehmen, to be laugbt. 

5?e(!^ttt>art, provost. 

^nte, feint; eine — ma^en, U> lurcb. 

(Bang, @to§, tbrust; — feifften, a fen- 
cing game. 

SWenfur (bie) bred^en, to fall back. 

^arobe, parade. 

^ariren, to parry. 

Ciwart, quart 

®to§en, to tbrust. 

treffen, to make a tbrust at. 

Xtxi, tierce. 

SBenbnng, volt. 

(Sarneöal, ^a(lna(Stö*ü)la«fetabe. 
Carnival, masquer ades, 

Wlaitt, mask, a masquerader. 
SSerüeiben (ft^), to disguise one'sself. 
SWoöfiren (^4), to put on a mask. 
2)emadfiten (P4)r to unmask. 

gifd^en (ba8). Fishing, 

5lnbei§en, to bite, take tbe bait. 

Slngeln, to angle; baö —, angling. 

Slngelrut^e, angüng rod. 

^gler, angler. 

Slnlorfeit, föbern, to bait. 

gang, catcb; einen guten — jnad^en, to 

get plenty of fisb. 
giften, to fisb. 
gifd^fang, gif(^erei, fisbirig, fisbery; 

auf ben — geben, to go a fisbing. 
gifd^cr, fisber, fisbermao. 
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Mnt, Kne. 

!Bo(ffpeife, bait 

9le>, net; hoB — auswerfen, to throw 

a net; mit htm — fangen, to catch 

iD a net. 
Schnur, lioe. 

Sä^roimmtn, swimmiDg, to swim. 
Xauc^en, diving, to dive. 
Xei^, pond. 
»ei^er, fishpond. 

5lttberc »er^nfigunöen, 3eitver* 

treibe unb ^pitit. Other Sports, 

Pastimes and Plays. 

SaD, ball; ben — fangen, to catch the 

bau. 
SaUfpiet, \ cricket. 
Sallfd^(agen, f tennis. 
öaDjlod, bat. 
^aUtlappt, trap. 
SttxU, äeidjen, notch. 
e^lag, stroke; einen — »erfe^len, to 

miss a stroke; einen — geben, to 

hit or give a stroke. 
SBerfen, 4o toss, throw; in bie ^bi)t 

—, to toss up; — ®ie eS mir ju, 

throw it to me; bad ift ein guter 

SBurf, Ihat's a good throw. 
i^egeC, ninepios; — [Rieben, to bowl; 

— ba^n, bowling green. 
itugei, bowl, bowler. 
©erabe über nngerabe fpieien, to play 

at even and odds. 
i^opf ober @^rift (2Ba^)pen), head or 

tail, cross and pile, etwa« verfc^ieben. 
SBäbtcttf to choose; i^ »d^le, rat^e ae., 

eö i(i an mir ju — , it is I who 

choose (guess) etc. 
Sßerft ben Xf^aler in bie ^^t, toss up 

the dollar. 
S3Cinbefu^, blindman's buif, hoodman 

blind. 
@lrleu(^tung, Illumination, 
geft, feast; — f(^mau8, feslival. 
^euermerl, firework. 
^reubenfeuer, bonfire. 
®efeflfc^aft§(piel, a round game. 
Sanbpart^ie, party, jaunt into the 

country, diversion, sport, party of 

pleasure. 
Äanbüergnfignngen, field sports. 
8anjenbre(^en, joust, to joust (just). 
Sd^IittWubiaufen, to scate. 
epajierfa^rt, trip, drive; auf bem 

9Reere, a tour at sea; (im SEBagen), 

ride in carriage. 



€j)asiergang, Walking, walk, walk on 

foot, Promenade; einen — ma(|en, 

to take a walk; f^lenbem, to saun- 

ter. 
©pagierg&nger, walker. 
©pajieren, to walk; (reiten), to ride 

on horseback; (fahren), to ride in 

a coach, to drive. 
®^)ringen, to leap, tumble. 
6to(f, ©torffpiei, cudgel playing; ba« 

mit fechten, to play the cudgel. 
©todfe^ten, a game of quarter staflF. 
SSoltigiren, tumbling, vaultlng. 
SSoIfdfefl, a public feast. 
^9i\), bath; (Ort), watering-place. 
öaben, to bathe. 
örunnen (55ab), wells; ben — trinfen, 

(braud^en), to drink the waters. 
Dradje, kite; einen — n fleigen iaffen, 

to fly a kite. 
(Sidba^n, 6^IitterbaH slide. 
geberbatifpiet, shuttle-cock. 
^fipf* Dber 6pringfeine, skipping rope. 
^naUbfic^fe, pop-gun. 
jhreifel, gig, top, whirlgig. 
I^uftbaflon, air baUoon. 
9Rurmeln, marbles. 
Zürgelbaum, somerset. 
aUeifen (ba«), travelling; •— jur ^e, 

voyage; fteme ju Sanbe, journeys; 

große — , travel; — ma^en, to 

make, take a journey, to travel; 

jum SBergnügen — , to -travel for 

pleasure. 
gHot^ ober f^marg, rouge or noir. 
Olinger, ilÄmpfer, wrestler. 
JRingen, fSmpfen, wreslling. 
©(Raufet, Swing; fi^ — , to swing, 

take a swing; ben Bic% geben, to 

give it a swing; — mit einem SretC; 

seesaw; fl^ fo — , to seesaw. 
<S(^aufeIpferb, rocking horse. 
©glitten, sledge, sied; — fahren, to 

drive (go) in a sledge. 
Springbrunnen, fountain, jet, water 

spout. 
Stccfenpferb (ßieblingöfaÄe), hobby- 

horse. 
JBerftetffpiet, hide and seek. 
SSafferfunjl, water -work, hydraulics; 

eine — fpringen ober fpielen laffen, 

to set a water -work a going, to 

play the water engines. 
Äangemeile , weariness , tediousncss ; 

— baben, to want pastime. 
Seitüertreib, pastime, diversion, amußc- 

nient, sport. 
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4. ©^riftU^e gormen. 

I. Uttle lietters» HTote« and €*rd0. 

Greenwich the l(Hh June 1852. 

To Miss Clerk. 

I iovite you my dear, to come and drink a cup of tea with me this 

evening. My mother will be happy to see you. We ifitend to spend an 

agreeable evening in our garden, and hope to be favoured with your 

agreeable conversation. 

Your sincere friend, 

Fanny. 
Answer. 

Hampstead the lOth June 1852. 
To Miss Fanny Clerk. 
1 am much obliged to you, my dear friend, for your very kind invita- 
tion; but am extremely sorry, it is not in my power to coroply with it, 
because we expect Company this evening at our house in town. Please 
to give my best respects to your dear mother, and teil her, that I am for 
to-morrow at her service, and will, if you donH call on me in the morning, 
cerlainly wait on you in the afternoon. 

Tours, 

Ckarlotte. 
PaU Mall. 

To Mr. Bums. 
Honoured Sir! 
Agreeable to my promise, I inform you that Lord Balhurst will arrive 
to-morrow exactly at 9 o' dock; he intends to depart afler an hour's stay, 
and coDsequently I want not to recommend you to be very precise in 
meeting him. Please to call on me, when you have been with him. 

Your most obliged servant, 

Arthur. 
Answer. 

Richmond the Ibth June. 

Dear Sir! 

My hearty thanks for your obliging information. I shall not fail to 

meet his Lordship at the appointed time, and instantly afterwards repair 

to your lodgings. I am on the point of riding to London for this purpose 

aod am 

Your most dovoted 

Harris, 

(Ceremonial Form.) Mr. and Mrs. Dun present Iheir most respectfui 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs, Fun , and request the honour of their Com- 
pany to dinner, on Friday at six o' clock. 
Answer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fun present their respects to Mr. and Mrs. Dun, and 
will not fail accepting their kind invitation. 

(Declining an invitation) (eine ^inlabung ablehnen). Mr. and Mrs. Fun's 
comphments to Mr. and Mrs. Dun, and are very sorry that a previous 
engagement for Friday next will prevent their having the honour of waiting 
upon them that day. 

Mr, and Mrä. Crooks have the honour to present their respectfui com- 
plioients to Lady and Lord Tonhill and request the favour of their Com- 
pany to dinner on Thursday next. 
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Major Bristol and General Swash will be thero likewise with their 
Ladies. 

Grosvenor Square January lO^Ä. 

The favpur of an answer is requested. 
Answer. 

Lord and Lady Tonhill reiurn their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Crooks, and are very sorry that a pre-engagement permits not of accepting 
their polite invitation. 

"Bedford Square January lOth, 

To Mr. Crooks. Grosvenor Square. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bing present their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. White 
and hope they will favour them witii the honour of their Company to 
dinner on Thursday next at four o'clock. 

Fleet Street. Monday moming. 

Answer, 

Mr. and Mrs. White return their compliments and will do themselves 
the pleasure tö wait on Mr. and Mrs. Bing at the^appointed day and hour. 

Moorfields. Monday noon. 

Mrs. Maccliffs respects to Mr. and Mrs. ShlifHe and the yo'ung Ladies, 
and would be glad of the favour of their Company this evening to tea 
and Cards. 

Lombard Street. 
Wednesday moming 9 o'clock. 

Answer, 

Mr. and Mrs. Shuffle return their compliments to Mrs. Maccliffs and 
will do themselves the pleasure of waitiog upon her with their two eldest 
daughters this evening. 
From home. 
Wednesday 2 o' clock after noon. 

To Mrs. Maccliffs, No. 4. Lombard Street. 

Miss Carolina Skeg's best compliments to Miss Amelia and Mary Tan- 

kerville, and begs the favour of their Company on Tuesday next io the 

afternoon to celebrate her birth-day, on which occasion her mamma has 

allowed her to invite several of her young friends to a little entertainment. 

From home. Friday noon. 

To Miss Amelia and Mary Tankerville. Nr. 2. Bridge' Street. 

Answer. ' 

Miss Amelia and Mary Tankerville send their best compliments to Miss 
Skegs, and will do themselves the pleasure of joining in the celebration of 
her birth-day on Tuesday next. 

Friday evening. 

To Miss Carolina Skegs. Nr. 4. St. James Street 

Mr. Howard presents respects to Mr. Rüssel and if convenient will 
take the liberty of calling on him at any time he will fix, having to com- 
municate to him something important on the last enterprize with Mr. 
Robinson. 

Answer, 

Mr. Rüssel will be happy to see Mr. Howard at any time and will 
remain at home to-morrow, Üie whole morning. 

Mr. Cock's best compliments to Mrs. Henri and begs her to accept 
8ome bares just received from the country. 
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Mrs. Henri returns her thanks for his polite present and understand- 
ing by the bearer that Mr. Gock is quite alone in town , would be very 
happy, if he would enhance the Obligation by favouring her with his 
agreeable Company at 5 o' dock to partake of it. 

Mr. Byron's compliments to Mr. Scot and would be glad, to be fa- 
Youred with his Company Monday next, to drink tea, and spend the evening. 
Cornhill. January Wh. 
To Mr. Scot. No. 1. Finsbury Square. 

Änswer, 

Mr. Scot returns his compliments to Mr. Byron and will not fail to 
wait on him next Monday. 
Saturday morning. 

To Mr. Byron. No. 7. Cornhill. 

Mr. Haacke with his best compliments to Mr. Fischer, should cer- 
tainly have been extremely rejoiced in accepting of his very kind invi- 
tation for Sunday Evening, had he not alrcady three dilferent engage- 
ments for the same unfortunate evening — , he therefore most sincerely 
hopes Mr. Fischer won't take it amiss and retain this favour for him 
anotiier evening. ' 

Saturday morning. 

Tuesday. 
My dear Sir. 
I regret extremely, that I am obliged to leave Berlin sooner than I 
imagined, I am consequently prevented the pleasure of benefitting by your 
acquaintance. Returniug your books with many thanks I am etc. 

Berlin, 2Uh, May 1832. 
To Mr. Schulze. 
Sir, 
Arrived here from Dublin in Ireland, the counsellor of Justice Mr. 
N. N. is my Lawyer, and as he does not speak English, and I do not 
speak the German Language 1 require an Interpreter to communicate with 
him and being directed to apply to you, I will thankfully pay for the 
trouble I shall give you. I hope you will please to favour me with an 
answer as I wish to see you soon, if convenient. 
I am etc. 

/. Kennedy. 

Soohragur, June I9th. 1851. 
My Lord, 
I have just now been favoured with your Leiter and am much obliged 
to you for the intelligence it contains. I am sorry I shall not have the 
pleasure to receive you at Soohragur on Sunday, as I am under the ne- 
cessity of returning to Galcutta, and purpose to set out from hence to 
morrow morning. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Lordship's etc. 

Warren Hastings. 

To a friend. 
Dear Sir, ^ # *u 

I am to acquaint you that a good Company of several friends togetner 
(myself being of theif number) have resolved lo go to the play this 
II. gßiwtfc ^tupoge. 6 
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evening. If you will increase the Company, it will be very agreeable, in 
particular, 

Sir, 

to your friend and servant 
George Mason, 
Answer. 

Sir, 
With the greatest pleasure do I accept your invitation, as 1 am just 
now in no very good humour, and shall feel very happy to dispel it by 
being in your Company and in that of merry friends. At 6 o' clock f 
shall call on you and am most sincerely, 

Sir, 
To George Mason, Your ,very faithful friend 

Esqr. etc. etc. etc. Hugh Carpenter. 

To an acquaintance in Town. 
Sir, 
I cannot possibly wait on you this evening, as I promised; some 
business I did not expect, and which requires my attendance, taliing up 
my time. Pray, let me know by a line or two, whether you shall be in 
town to morrow; being in the mean time, 

Sir, 

Yours 
Charles Willing. 

To a friend in the Gountry. - 
Sir, 
I have executed your Orders. Mrs. Primrose was glad to hear from 
you; she designs to pay you shortly a visit, at which I shall have the 
pleasure to accompany her. She wants to know if a good country-house 
was not to be met with at no great distance from you, for she should 
be glad to live in your neighbourhood for the summer - season. Please 
to let me have your kind Information, in expeclation of which I remain 

Sir, ^ 

Your humble servant 
William Hope. 
My Lord, 
Being deprived of the honour to wait on you in person, I humbly 
take this method of intreating your good Offices at the ensuiog election, 
as a good place in the city is become vacant, and to put in a good word 
with some of your fHends in my behalf, for which favour I shall remain 

Your Lordship's 

most humble and obedient servant 
Andrew Comepn. 
Honored Sir, 
I duly received your favour of the 5th. inst., which informs me of 
your having expected your cousin a week ago at Dublin, from which 1 
am apt to think that either my Letter did not come time enough to your 
hands, or that some mistake happened; for I suppose to have mentioned 
that your cousin was first going to Bristol, after which he would set out 
on bis journey for Dublin. But the roads being at present very bad, and, 
besides that, he having met with some business there he did not expect, 
he has acquainted me that he could not possibly arrive at Dublin tili 
next month, which I thought myself obliged to inform you of, being with 
great esteem unalterably 

Honored Sir, - 

Your humble servant 
John FatUkland, 
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To W. Noman, Esqr. Jon >i 

Dear Sir, // 1 > ;« 

Tou will please to be so good as to arrange with Mr. Brooks > i^ 

spectJDg the Books I left in your hands in account current with Böii^y 

aod Sons of London. I am sorry that my time would not admit'^ caU 

lipon Mr. Brooks as it was my intention. I hope you will oblige •' '«» ' 

Your '"'»I -' 

most respectÄllyl' 

James 7Vt*<^W. "«' 

tiiih'Mi, 

Malaga January 15<AJl838. 

Mr. James Pignol in Palermo. '» '' 

Sir, "- ./i 

Though my silence may bave given you cause to think that 1 negleot 

my Palermo acquaintance , give me leave, et the same time, that I Hni- 

QOUDce my return to this country, to assure you, that I do not forgiit^ wy 

fde^ds so soon, and that, notwithstanding I may not bave been qu^te^dO 

punctual as you expected, in my correspondence since we parted;*^^ 

grateful sense 1 brought away with me, of the numerous favours slnd'^f- 

tentions I received from every body at your place, has not dimidi^ttd. 

Od the contrary, that nothing will give me greater satisfaclion, i^ 'th& 

present Situation, than to be able to render myself useful or agreeal^ to 

you or your friends. im 

You will excuse my writing in English; though 1 understaud itib 
Tuscan, I am not in the least practise of writing it with that correctoess 
with which it ought to be written; and besides, I know you undenstatxd 
English equally as well. Though 1 address this to you in particular, 1 mean 
it to all your amiable family; and do not, therefbre, desire you to rppem- 
ber me to them in particular, only to translate to them the subject,ort|^jis 
letter; but give my respects to all the rest of my acquaintances , a^q yqji 
will believe me when I assure you how much I am, (imi-ir 

Sir, .> ,,j, 

Your sincere fri^n^,^,, 

Charles Äem6^f„,,^, 

London, Marc^|,^'fX. 
From London to Hannover. To — 

God be thanked! here I sit, well and hearty, already quite at home, 
and perfectly happy in the receipt of your dear letter, which assures me 
that you and the children are well; what more or what better döuld 1 
wish for? After sleeping well and paying well at Dover, we set''>oÜt 
yesterday momieg in the Express coach, a noble carriage drawn Wy 'ibiir 
English horses , such as no prince need be ashamed of. With foilr fpm- 
sons within, four in front, and four behind, we dashed on with the'^- 
pidity of lightning through this inexpressibly beautiful country; meaÖOWB 
of the lovehest green, gardens blooming with flowers, and every b^ildidf; 
displaying a neatness and elegance which form a striking contrast'>tÖ>'the 
dirt of France. The majestic river, covered with ships of all sizes ^i^nj; 
others the largest ship of the line, of 128 guns) the graceful tiouÄtty 
houses, altogether made the joumey perfectly unique; and arrived>^^tldis 
femous town very well entertained. i'^'Ji^ 

The whole day is mine tili five, then dinner, the theatre or södbiy. 
My solitude in England is not painful to me. The English way of'flv^ 
suits mine exactly, and my little stock of English , in which I makid'ito»- 
lerable progress, is of incalculable use to me. H "'*"' 

Give yourself no uneasiness about the opera (Oberon) I shäli' bave 
leasure and repose here, for they respect my time. Besides, the 'Obcirtin 

6* 
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is not fixed for Easter Monday, but some time later; I shall teil you 
aflerwards when. The people are really kind to- me. I take great care 
of myself, and you may be quite at ease on my account My cough is 
really a very odd one, it disappears for days, and then comes again. 

At seven o' clock in the evening we went to Covent Garden, where 
Rob Roy, an opera after Sir Walter Scott's novel, was played. The house 
is handsomely decorated, and not too large. When I came forward to 
the front of the stagebox, that I might have a better look of it, some 
one called out, Weber! Weber is herel and although I drew back im- 
mediately, there followed a clamour of . applause which I thought would 
never have ended. Then the overture to the Freyschutz was called for, 
and every time I showed myself the storm broke loose again. Fortunate- 
ly, soon after the overture, Rob Roy began, and gradually things be- 
came quiet. Could a man wish for more enthusiasm, or more love? I 
must confess Ihat I was completely overpowered by it, though I am of 
a calm nature, and somewhat accustomed to such scenes. I know not 
what I would have given to have had you by my side, that you might 
have Seen me in my foreign garb of honour. I can assure you, that you 
may be quite at ease, both as to the singers and the orchestra. Miss 
Paten is a singer of the first rank, aud will play Reiza divinely. Braham 
not less so, though in a totally different style. There are also several 
good tenors, and I really cannot see why the English singing should be 
so much abused. The singers have a perfectly, good Italian education, 
fine voices, and expression. The orchestra is not remarkable but still 
very good, and the choruses particularly so. In short I feel quite at ease 
as to the fate of 01)eron. 

' March the Uth. 

Through God's grace and assistance I have this evening met with the 
most complete success. The representation of Oberon has rewarded me 
for all toUs aud vexations. The brilliancy änd afifectiDg nature of the 
triumph is indescribable. God alone be tbanked for it! When I entered 
the Orchestra, the whole of the house, which was filled to overflowiog, 
rose up, and I was saluted by huzzas, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
which I thought would never have done. They insisted on encoring the 
overture. Every air was interrupted twice or thrice by bursts of ap- 
plause. 

London, ISth. March 1833. 
To Miss Sophia B. 

My dear Niece, the receipt of your kind favour of the 24th. Jime, has 
been doubly gratifying to me. — I was truly delighted to find that though 
absent from you for a series of years, I have not been obliterated from 
your recoUection (a circumstance , which, considering your very tender 
age, when I was last at Dresden, is highly flattering to myself) and sin- 
cerely pleased by your so ably addressing me in English. I can assure 
you that the small specimen of your progress in your studies is highly 
creditable to your master as well as to your application, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, if you continue with the same ardour, a short period 
will suffice to make you perfectly Mistress of a Language, the beauties 
of which will amply repay you for all the time and labour devoted on iis 
study. Whatever books, my love, you may require and perhaps not be 
able to obtain there, I beg you will freely name to me, and 1 shall gladly 
procure them for you. I trust at any rate, that you will from time to time 
continue your letters to me and so afibrd me the satisfaction of hearing 
from you and at the same time of noticing your progress. 

I have no occasion to describe to you, how deeply I regrelted the 
impracticabiUty of my Coming, over to assist in the celebration of a fa- 
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mj]y festiyal as interesting as it is rare, the jubilee Nuptials of my dear 
and mach revered pareDts. — You may easily imagine how serious the 
motives must have been to preveot me from doing it, nay, almost of an 
UDsurmoun table nature. I have, however solemnized the day the Ist. of 
June in the circle of my family and though I was not personally among 
you, my mind and though ts were. I am anxious to hear the exact de- 
scription how that truly memorable day was past witb you, and shall 
deem it a particular favour if you will give me in your next letter a de- 
tailed account of every thing that happened. My dear wife (ober Mrs. 
lyanhoe) has thanks to heaven quite recovered. My eldest daughter Fanny, 
a fine intelligent girl of about 7 years and a half, is the favorite and most 
engaging little darling you can imagine, füll of life and spirit, begins to 
talk French and German under my own tuition, and is continually speak- 
JDg of her Cousins in Germany, which she is most anxious to be per- 
sonally acquainted with. My second is a boy George, about 5 years old, 
a fioe hearty fellow, my third a girl 15 months old, who only begins now 
to talk. We all desire to visit you and at the same time to see the de- 
lightfid environs of your fair town. And now good bye, my dear Sophia, 
write to me as soon as your leisure will permit, and give me a füll account 
of every thing that is occurring in the extended circle of our relatives. — 
You shall find me a punctual correspondent. Give my best love to your 
good and dear parents, sisters and brothers, whose names I confess I am 
unacquainted with and accept that of 

My dear Sophia, 
Your truly affectionate uncle and friend. 
Ivatihoe, 
My wife (über Mrs. Ivauhoe) desires kindly to be remembered. 

II. Sitttlatttten. 

^n ben Jl5nig. 

«itrebe: (Commencement) na<^ altem ®t^l: Dread Sovereign! 
am gewö^nttc^jlett: Sire, ober May it please your Majestyl 

3m örtefe: abwe^felnb Sire, Your Majesty, Most Gracious Sir, May it please 
your Majesty. 

3iim ©c^luffe: (Conclusion) I remain, With profound veneration Sire — 
Your Majesty's most faithful and devoted (au(^ loyal) Subject. 

31Ö fluffc^tift: (Superscription) ober MQuti^nm^tn über bem öriefe: To His 
Most Excellent Majesty, the King of Prussia; ober m^: To Hi^ 
Majesty Frederic William the IV., King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenburgh etc.; an ben ^lönig t>Ott ^Jiglanb: Kmg of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith etc.; ober aud^: To the 
King's most excellent Majesty etc. 

%n bte ^lÖnigin. 
tnrebe: Madam, ober May it please your Majesty. 
3in Sriefe: obwet^felnb Madam, Your Majesty. 
64(ug: I remain, With the highest respect, Madam, Your Majesty's most 

humbie, dutifül and devoted servant. 
Äiff^rift (Slbreffe): To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

%n einen fönigtic^en ^ringen (Prince of the Blood Royal). 

Ättrebe: Sir, ober May it please your Royal Highness. 
3w ©riefe: Your Royal Highness, Sir etc. 

€^Iu§: I remain, With the greatest respect, Sir, Your Royal Highness' 
most dutiful and most humbie servant. 
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9(tt|Mrift: To Uis Royal Highneas Frederic, Prince of Prussia; ober bei eUiem 
en^Hf^en $rinaen: Duke of Gumberland etc. 

Jl' l %n eine Uni^Uä^t ^rinaeffin (Princesg of Blood Royal). 
%fUiitti Madam, ober May it please Your Royal Higbness. 
5wi.S3riefe: Your Royal Highoess, Madam, aud^ wie oben, 
^fl^fug: 1 remain, With the greatest respect, Madam, Your Royal Highoess* 

I, most obedient and devoted bumble servant. 
9(itfß^rifi: To Her Royal Higbness, Tbe Princess Amelia. 

\'ia ^naUnt) an qjringen, Steffen, 9ti^Un be« Äönf««, blt ni^t 
;;, ,, ben 2:itet «Äöiii0U*e *o^eit» führen. 

^eb^: Sir, ober May it please Your Higbness. 

3in,.^riefe: Sir, ober Your Higbness. 

^Ut^: I bave tbe bonour to be, Witb great respect, Sir, Your Highoess' 
,^o 1 most obedient and very bumble servant. 

^Hff^rifi: To His Higbness tbe Duke of •— . 

/mi'o ^^ ^^^ ^" iprinaeffinneii beöglei^en. 

(Snrej^e: Madam, ober May it please Your Higbness. 
Zuriefe: Madam, ober Your Higbness. 

|(u§: I bave tbe bonour to remain, Witb great respect, Madam, Your 
Higbness' most obedient and very bumble servant. 
9luff<^rift: To Her Higbness, Tbe Princess Augusta of — . 

^o^er5lbet (Nobility). 
9ln einen ^ergog, ni(^t von fdnigtid^em ^eblfit. 
5lnrebe: My Lord Duke, ober May it please Your Grace. 
3ni ©riefe: Your Grace, My Lord Duke. 

®d^Iu§: I bave tbe bonour to be, My Lord Duke, Your Grace*s most de- 
voted and obedient servant. 
^uff^rifi: To His Grace, Tbe Duke of Marlborougb etc. 

9Ln ^ersoginnen. 
Änhbe: Madam. 

3m ©riefe: Madam, May it please Your Grace. 
6^1u$: I bave the bonour to be, Madam, Your Grace's most obedient and 

most bumble servant. 
^iijffd^rift: to Her Grace, tbe Dutcbess of Marlborougb etc. 

^^» 5ln SWarqtti«. 

Mtebe: My Lord Marquis. 

Jttt ©riefe: Your Lordsbip. 

$(!^Iu§: I bave tbe bonour to remain, My Lord Marquis, Your Lordsbip*s 

most obedient and most bun^ible servant. 
5tuffd^rift: To tbe Most Honorable, Tbe Marquis of Wellesley. 

9(n aXarquifinnen. 
5lÄrebe: Madam, ober My Lady. 
3ni ©riefe: au(^ Your Ladyship. 
6c^iu§: I bave tbe bonour to be, Madam, Your Ladyship*s most obedient 

and most bumble servant. 
5luff(^rifil: To tbe Most Honorable, Tbe Marcbioness of Lansdown. 

5ln Earls (enfli. ®rafen), Viscounts unb ©arone. 
9bwebec My Lord. 
3^ ©riefe: My Lord, ober Your Lordsbip. May it please Your Lordsbip. 
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9ufr<|rift: To the Right Honorable The Eari of Pembroke; ober Lord Yiscount 
Palmerston, über Lord Hamilton, je na^fbem C^re 9tamtn lauten. 

9n (S^rSfittnen, Viscountesses nnb Baroninnen. 

Sttrebe: Madam, ober My Lady, ober May it please Your Ladyship. 

3m ödefe: Your Ladyship. 

6(^1«^: »ie ber »orije; ble 2lbreffe ie nac^bem ber Xitti ifl, al«: To the Right 
Honorable The Countess of Carmaethen, Lady Yiscountess Wellealey, 
ober Lady Hamilton, mit SSorfe^ung To the Right Honorable. 

%n Saronetd unb 9litter (Kuights). 
3üirebe: Sir. 
3m »riefe: eBen fo. 

6^(]tg: I haye the honour to be, Sir, Your most etc. 
Sttff^rift: To Sir Walter Raleigh, Bart. To Sir James Mackintosh. 
M. P. ete^e bie 9(bbre)>iaturen. 

9Ln grauen ber Saronetd unb (Ritter. 
toebe: Madam. 

3m »riefe: Madam unb Yom* Ladyship. 
64l(u§: Your Ladyship's most etc. unb bie 
«uff^rift: To Lady Raleigh; ober To Lady Mackintosh. 

%n Esquires. 

Sinrebe: Sir. 

3m »tiefe unb ö^iuf : e6en fo. 

«ttff^rift: To Francis Burdett, Esquire (Esqr.) M. P. etc. etc. etc. »ei biefer 
Titulatur ning man ni^t Mr., alfo nii^t To Mr. F. Esq. fa^en, weil 
Esquire ben 9tang angiebt. grauen unb Zbd^ttx ber Esquires ^ben 
Madam in ber ^nrebe unb im »riefe, unb ben 

6^(u§: eben fo wie bei ben Esquires. 

tdiff^rift: To Mrs. Grioth. To Miss Grinth; aber wo ed mehrere Bä^m^ttn 
giebt, mit ^inpfßgung ber Xaufnamen, aid: To Miss Julia Grinth. 2)er 
Xitet Esquire (64ilbfnapp) fd^eint ben Ueberoang \>em »firger aum ^beli* 
gen SU matl^en, unb entfpri^t ^ani htm in ibeutfc^lanb altaemein flbCi^ 
geworbenen Sßo^i geboren, ba man fe^r freigebig bamit ijl; man giebt 
i^n aber eigentli^ »^amten bid jum 6ecretair, $rofefforen, ilfinfliern unb 
[Rentiert; bie einzige ^udgei^nung, bie man gu (fünften )>on $erfonen 
mad^t, bie man gu einem $5(eren S^ang berechtigt glaubt, ijl bit ^ingu« 
fügung ^on )€. it, it, (linter ber ^Cu^d^rift. ^bpne ber ^aird, &Ue{te 
@d^ne ber ^erg^Bge unb Earls führen ben «^bfü^feitd« Xitel Lord, a(d 
Ritten fie benfelben bur^ (Ernennung; aud^ längere 6dbne ber ^erjbge 
unb 9Rarquid werben l^orbd genannt, unb al9 fol^e mit »eife^ung ber 
Xaufhamen obrefftrt, aU: 

To the Right Honorable 

Lord John Bolingbroke; 
bod^ befommen bie jüngeren Sö^ne ber ©rafen (Earls) unb fämmtli^e 
6b^ue ber Viscounts unb »arone ben Xitel Honorable, g. ». 
To the Honorable 

Charles John Rivers, M. P., 
im »riefe aber nur Sir, ber ®^tu6 wie gewb^nUc^. grauen ber &f}nt 
ber ^air« unb grauen ber (gbelleute erhalten biefelben Xitel, aU hätten 
fie biefelben bur^ (Ernennung; Rrauen ber iüngem ®b^ne ber ^er« 
jöge unb SKarqui« ^aben ben Xitel Lady. Sjl fie aber eine X)ame ^öbe» 
ren fRange« al« i^r ©emalfil, fo wirb fie bur(äfr feinen Xaufhamen unter- 
f^ieben, unb ni*t mit i^rem eigenen 9iamen, fo a» »• »<tb bie grau be# 
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)>oremd^nten Bolingbroke abreffiri: To the Right Honorable, Lady 
John Bolingbroke; fo nehmen Me ^auett berer, bie nur Honorable 
laben, ebenfalls Honorable, ali: To the Honorable Mrs. Rivers, unb 
WC mehrere beffelben 9{amend waren, Mrs. Charles John Rivers etc. 
Xöc^ter ber Viscounts unb Sarone »erben Honorable genannt; bie dftefle: 
To the Honorable Miss N. N.; t>it aubem Jöi^ter mit ^inaufejttug bet 
Xaufhanien, aU: To the Honorable Miss Emma N. N. etc. 
abmlrdle befommen ben aHang i^rer gtagge gu i^rem 9iamen unb 2:itel, ate: 
To the Right Honorable 

Lord Yiscount Exmouth, 

Admiral of the Blue (White, Red). 
5ln (Japitaine. To Gaptain John Richard, R. N. (Royal Navy). To 
John Richard, Esqr. Gaptain of H. M. S. (His Majesty's Ship) Ariadna. 

®o aud^ an gieutenantö. To John Forby Esqr. R. N. Lieutenant of 
H. M. S. Thunderer. 

SQe Offtdere über 6uba(terne erhalten i^ren miHt&rifc^en fHang toor i^rem 
Spanien unb Xitel, at«: To General The Right Honorable Lord — ; 
To His Excellency 

General Sir Charles Stuart, 

Governor and Commander in Chief etc. etc. etc. 
©ie übrf^^en ©ubatternen nel^men Esqr. an, mit 9lennung be« Olegiment«, au 
»eld^ent fie ge^Bren, ober in »e^em fte 2)ien{le t^un. 2)ie grauen erhalten nie 
ben [Rang ber SWänner. 

To »irb oft in »ertrauten S3rfefen auöfielaffen. Die 3lnrebe ift meijl Dear 
Sh*, ober Dear Captain etc. 3ji ber 2:(te( »on irgenb einem Orte entlehnt, fo 
fett man of »or; t>a§ of wirb aber auSgelaffen, wenn er »on ber gamilie ^er» 
rfi^rt, al« Marquis of Shrewsbury, Marchioness Wellesley etc. 

SGBittwen »om ^ö^flen Olanö M« jum Dritter (Knight) behalten ben ZM unb 
Flamen i^rer frübern ©emal^Ie, fobalb fie »ieber eine ißerfon o^ne Ziiti l^eirat^ien; 
beftfet aber i^r gweiter ®ema^I einen Jitet barfiber, ober bem ij^re« erjlen gleid^, fo 
nehmen fie i^n unb feinen S^lamen an. grauen »on foJ^en ^enen, bereu mehrere 
gfeid^namige ftnb, werben nl^t bur(^ tl^re eigenen Xaufnamen, fonbem burd^ bie 
il^rer Tt^nntx unterfc^ieben, aU : Mrs. Charles Wetherell ; unb ni^t Mrs. Carolina 
Wetherell. ®o werben SWdnner als ber dftejle ®o^n Mr. George genannt, um 
ibn »om JBater Mr. Hugh ju unterfc^eiben, unb bie jungem S3rflber, mit Master 
Richard, William etc. bejeid^net; eben fo ^at bei SWSbd^en, bie ditejle Softer g. 35. 
Miss Hugh, wie ber SBater, unb bie Jüngern ©c^weflem, Miss Emily, Fanny etc. 
^a bie 85(ne bed (Bibern ^beld, ber ^erjBae, ^arquid unb Earls einen 2:ite( 
aud ^df(i(^feit ald ob er burc^ (Smennung gegeben w&re, ffi^ren unb au^ bamtt 
aMerebet werben, fo mu§ man merfen, ba$ biefed ni^t ber ^<^II ifi, wenn fie in 
dffentfid^en ober xi^ttxliä^tn Documenten angeführt werben. 2)a^er ifi nid^t immer 
ber Xitef bed ältefien 6o(ned ber n&c^fte ®rab im Olange mit bem bed Saterd, 
fonbem mit bem nd(i^jlen in ber gamilte, fo ijl ber ^ergog »on SSBettington au<^ 
SWarquid »on (of) Duero, aber ber ®o^n bed ^erjog« »on 9torfoIf, ber feinen 
SWarquiö«»aiang in ber gamilie ^at unb beffen n&<^fler Xitel Earl of Surrey ifl, 
ffti^t Earl of Surrey, unb ni^t 9Rarqui8 ; bie geringern Xitel unter ^air, wenn 
fie beffelben 9lamend aU fein erflcr flnb, nimmt ber ©o^n nic^t an, fonbem ge* 
brau<^t bie 3MnÄttten mit bem Xitel Lord »orgefejt: j. ©. wenn Frederic Pem- 
broke, Earl of Carmaethen, unb jugteic^ Viscount Carmaethen wdre, fo würbe 
ber dttefle So^n Lord Pembroke ^ei§en, um 25erwe^feiung ju »ermeiben, ber 
Xitel rid^tet ficb atfo immer nad^ ben »erf<^iebenen gamilien, bie Earls, Viscounts, 
S3aron« 2c. flnb, unb wo feine« berfelben »or^anben ifl, wirb ber SItefte ®o^n immer 
Lord genannt. 3ö«g«t« 6ö^ne ber ^ergöge unb SWarquiö werben Lords genannt, 
mit ^ingufe^ung bed XaufnamenS unb Right Honorable; jüngere SS^ne ^on 
Earls, Viscounts unb öarone ermatten nur Honorable unb Sir. 
91 um er f. 3tt>tx gebilbete 3Rann wirb angerebet Sirl unb bie «breffe lautet: 
To Mr. William N. N. etc. (Jine Dame, »er^eirat^et ober nic^t, Madam; 
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Me «breffe aber Ui j^rauen: To Mrs. N. N. unb bei lebigen: To Miss 
Fanny, ©ie 5tnrebe im ^Intal ijl Gentlemen! meine Ferren! Ladies! 
meine IC amen! Master wirb nur bei gan^ jmigen l^euten gebrani^t, all 
Master Charles; bei SWei^ern »on *Profef(ton, bei IBe^rem mit ber ©ei« 
fefeiHiö i^reö gad^e«, old: music-master, SWuPfle^rer; unb enblii^ »irb el 
at« ^err für ^errf<^aft gebrannt; my master is not at home, mein 
$err ifl nid^t su ^aufe. 

«n drabif^öfe. 
Jnrebe: My Lord Archbishop, Most Reverend Sir. 
3ro ©riefe: Your Grace, My Lord Archbishop. 
6d|Ing: 1 remain etc., My Lord Archbishop, Your Grace's most devoted 

obedient servant. 
3l^reffe: To the most Reverend Father in God etc., ober gewö^nli^er: 

To His Grace, The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

%n einen »if^of. 
9lnrebe: My Lord Rishop, ober My Lord. 
3in ©riefe: Your Lordship, Reverend Sir. 

©ftlug: eben fo, unb bie Slbreffe: To the Right Reverend, The Lord Rishop 
of York. 

Ättbere ©if^öfe erhalten bIo§ Right Reverend, unb Sir ilatt Lord; SDoctoren 
ber tjeologie befommen ebenfattö Reverend Sir, unb bie Slbreffe To the Reverend 
Charles Rurleigh D. D., anbere 2)octoren befommen Sir, mit ^udkffung bed 
Reverend, »a« nur bem geifWi^en <Stanbe jufommt; ber Diaconu« er^dit Re- 
verend Sir, juweifen Mr. Dean, Slbreffe: To the Reverend The Dean of Can- 
terbury; ein 9lr^ibiaconud Mr. Archdeacon, bo<^ ifl Reverend Sir ehrerbietiger, 
«ttb bie 5tuffd^rift: To the Venerable The Archdeacon Twill; alle anbere ®eijl* 
Ii<|en ermatten Reverend Sir, unb Ht ^uff(ftrift To the Reverend Mr. White, 
M. A. Sßenn iebO(^ irgenb ein ®eitliid^er ben Xitel Right Honorable etc. befi^t 
fo »irb er »or feinen Qeifiliii^en titel gefegt; ba j. ö. ber öifc^of »on Äic^tfielb 
unb (£o»entr^ Earl ift, fo ijl feine Slbreflfe: To the Right Honorable, and Right 
Reverend, The Earl of Cornwallis, Lord Rishop of Lichtfield and Coventry, 
unb fo je na<^bem ibre anbem Sfirben in weltli^er ^infic^t finb. ©arone unb 
9litter befommen aber bie geiflticben litel juerft, aU: To the Right Reverend Sir 
George Rathurst, Rart. Lord Rishop of — . 

2)ie grauen ber drgbif^^öfe, S3if4öfe unb anberer (Bd^üä^tn erhalten niemai« 
ben geiflttd^en Zitti ober giana ib'rer d^emdnner, fonbern i^ren S<^müien«3:itef, 
unb »0 fein bober ®rab t>a i% bIo§ To Mrs. Howley, ober To the Right Ho- 
norable Lady Anne Vernon; wenn ber SWann ben (Rang be« Sarond ^at, er^dCt 
bie grau b(o^ To Lady Tottenham. 

3m (5i»il'2)ienjle 
Wontmt ber 8orb*SWa^or: To the Right Honorable The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, ober mit ^eifeftunft bed 9lamen8: William Venables Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; feine (SemabUn f)at aud^: The Lady Mayoress, unb im ^Briefe: Your 
Ladyship; Sheriffs, Aldermen unb Recorders werben Right Worshipful, t)on 
«nbem (Eor^orationen Worshipful genannt, bO(^ nur in 2)ienftöefc^Sften. 

SBirfli^e SWinijler unb (Sefanbte ^aben au^, au§er i^rem eiQent^firalic^en 
litel be« 5lbelö, ben 2:itel: Excellency, unb finb fte bürgerlichen ©tanbe«, fo er* 
Httn {ie bo4 biefen ZM aU ^ud^ei^nung i^red SSerbienfled unb ibrer SteQung, 
al« «nrebe: Sir; im ^Briefe: Your Excellency 5 t>U Slbreffe: To His Excellency 
Mr. N. N., Envoy to his Prussian Majesty; ober ^i^tm gHange«: To His Ex- 
cellency, The Right Honorable Sir Henry Wellesley. G. C. R. H. R. M. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court of Vienna etc. 

Obfc^on bie grauen ni^t wirfli^ p biefen Xiteln bere^tigt finb, fo erbalten 
pc felbige bo(^, unb bie 3luff(ö^rift ijl bann: To Her ExceUency, the Right Ho- 
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norable Lady Georgiana Wellesley; im S^tiefe ai»»täf\iioh: Madam, Your 
Ladysbip, nnb ()eu>d^nli(^en 64^(ng. 

To the Rigbt Honorable. 

(Sinige 9(emter ^a&en fowo^I in« a\9 anger^geri^tfic^ ben ^ite( Lord, mit 
SSeife^ttng i^red Slmted, aU: To the Rigbt Honorable, Tbe Lord High Ghan- 
cellor, im ©riefe: My Lord unb Your Lordship; fo au(6 b«r Lord Ghief Justice 
of tbe Gourt of King's Bench; geringere Remter: To His Honor, Tbe Master 
of tbe Rolls; im ©riefe: Sir, wenn er nid^t einen onbtm SHang im ^el einnimmt; 
fo finbet man: To tbe Honorable Mr. Justice Bailey; Mr. Serjeant Frere, ober 
To William Frere Esqr. Serjeant at Law. 

Tbe Lords Spiritual and Temporal of tbe United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled Humbly Shewetb, unb bann 
bie (üingabe. 

%n ba9 ^au9 ber Gemeinen (Unterband). 
To tbe Honorable 
Tbe Gommons of tbe united Kingdom etc. 

9ln ©taatöfecretaire (Secretaries of State). 

^udtt^ärtige (Foreign): To the Rigbt Honorable His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State, For tbe Foreign Department. 

3nnere (Home): To His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State, For the 
Home Department etc.; fo auc^ für bad Golonial Department, mit bem Klange 
be« 3nbiüibMumö. J)ie fl&riöen titel flnb, \t nac^bem bie ÜÄiniflerien ftnb: To 
the Lord Gommissioners of tbe Admiralty; To the Gommissioners For 
Victualling His Majesty's Navy; bieSanf: To the Governor, Deputy Governor 
and tbe Gourt of Directors, of tbe Bank of England; To the Gourt of Di- 
rectors of tbe United Gompany of Merchants of England, Trading to the 
East-Indies etc. 

in. atangotbnung bei; Vt&nntt nnh 9tmtn in @ndlanb. 
1. SD'l&nner. 
THE KING , King*s Sons , King's Brothers,|King's Uncles, King's Grand- 
sons, King's Nephews, (frü^jer Prince Albert of Saxe-Gobourg) , Arcbbisbop 
of Ganterbury, Lord High Ghancellor,' Arcbbisbop of York, Lord High Trea- 
surer, Lord President of the Privy-Gouncil, Lord Privy Seal, Lord High 
Gonstable, Lord Great Cbamberlain of England, Earl Marsbai, Lord High 
Admiral, Lord Steward of the Household, Lord Cbamberlain of tbe House- 
hold, Dukes, according to their Patents, Marquisses, Dukes' eldest Sons, 
Earls, Marquisses' eldest Sons, Duke's younger Sons, Viscounts, Earl's 
eldest Sons, Marquisses younger Sons, Bishop of London, Bishop of Durbam, 
Bishop of Winchester, Bisbops, according to their Seniority of Gonsecration, 
Barons, Speaker of the House of Gommons, Yiscount's eldest 3ons, Earls' 
younger Sons, Barons' eldest Sons, Knights of tbe Garter, Privy -Goud- 
sellors, Ghancellor of the Excbequer, Ghancellor of tbe Dutchy of Lancaster, 
Lord Ghief Justice of tbe King's Bench, The Master of tbe Rolls, Tbe Vice- 
Cbancellor, Lord Ghief Justice of tbe Gommon Pleas, Lord Ghief Baron of 
tbe Excbequer, Judges and Barons of the Excbequer, according to their 
Seniority, Knights Bannerets Royal, Yiscounts' younger Sons, Barons* 
younger Sons, Baronets, Knights Bannerets, Knights of the Bath Grand 
Grosses, Knights Commanders of the Bath, Knights Bachelors, Eldest Sons 
of the eldest Sons of Peers, Baronets' eldest Sons, Knights of tbe Garter's 
eldest Sons, Bannerets' eldest Sons, Knights of tbe Batb's eldest Soos, 
Knights' eldest Sons, Baronets' younger Sons, Serjeants-at-Law, Doctors, 
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Deans and Ghancellors, Master in Chancery, Companions of the Bath, Es- 
quires of the King's Body, Gentlemen of the Privy- Chamber, Esquires of 
the Knights of the Bath, Esquires by Creation, Esquires by Office or Com- 
missioD, Younger Sons of Knights of the Bath, Younger Sons of Knights 
Bachelors, Gentlemen entitled to bear Arms, Clergymen not Dignitarics, 
Barristers-at-Law, Officers in the Navy and Army not Esquires by Com- 
mission, Citizens, Burgesses. 

9lur wirb eine »er&nberunö gemalt, foBall) einer ber SBürbenträaer ic. feinem 
9lange naä^ ^ö^er über niebriöet jte^t, ober mehrere Sflanötitet gugtetd^ fö^rt, bie 
i^n 3um Sorronge htttä^H^tn, fo aud^ M ben ^auen. 

2. grauen. 
THE QUEEN, Daughters of the King, Wives of the King's Sons, Wives 
of the King*s Brothers, Wives of the King's Uncles, Wives of the eldest 
SoQs of Dukes of the Blood Royal, Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal, 
Wives of the King's Nephews, Dutchesses, Marchionesses , Wives of the 
eldest Sons of Dukes, Daughters of Dukes, Countesses, Wives of the eldest 
Sons of Marquisses, Daughters of Marquisses, Wives of the younger Sons 
of Dukes, Yiscountesses, Wives of the eldest Sons of Earls, Daughters of 
Earls, Wives of the younger Sons of Marquisses, Baronesses, Wives of the 
eldest Sons of Viscounts, Daughters of Viscounts, Wives of the younger 
Sons of Earls, Wives of the eldest Sons of Barons, Daughters of Barons, 
Wives of the younger Sons of Yiscounts, Wives of the younger Sons of 
Barons, Wives of Baronets, Wives of Knights of the Carter, Wives of 
ßannerets, Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath, Wives of Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, Wives of Knights Bachelors, Wives of the eldest 
Sons of the younger Sons of Peers, Wives of the eldest Sons of Baronets, 
Daughters of Baronets, Wives of the eldest Sons of Knights of the Carter, 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Bannerets, Daughters of Bannerets, Wives of 
the eldest Sons of Knights of the Bath , Daughters of Knights of the Bath, 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Knights Bachelors, Daughters of Knights Ba- 
chelors, Wives of the younger Sons of Baronets, Daughters of Knights, 
Wives of the Companions of the Order of the Bath, Wives of the Esquires 
of the Knight's Body, Wives of the Esquires of Knights of the Bath, Wives 
of Esquires by Creation, Wives of Esquires by Office, Wives of the younger 
Sons of Knights of the Garter, Wives of the younger Sons of Bannerets, 
Wives of the younger Sons of Knights of the Bath, Wives of the younger 
Sons of Knights Bachelors, Wives of Gentlemen entitled to bear Arms, 
Daughters of Gentlemen entitled to bear Arms, Wives of Citizens, Wives 
of Burgesses. 

IV. einige bet ^lotaufili^ften Ctben itnb beten fße^tii^mn^ hux^ 
9((ttt$ttngen. 

(S n g t a tt b. 
K. G. Knight of the Garter. K. T. Knight of the Thistle. 

K. P. Knight of St. Patrick. . G.C.B. Knight Grand-Crossof the Bath. 

R. 0. B. Knight Commander of the Bath. C. B. Companion of the Bath. 

^annoDer. 
K. G. C. H. Knight Grand -Gross of K. C. H. Knight Commander of the • 

the Guelphic Order. Guelphic Order. 

K. H. Knight of the Guelphic Order. 

$ r e n i c tt. 
K. B. E. Knight of the Black Eagle. K. R. E. Knight of the Red Eagle. 
K. I. G. Knight of the Iron-Cross. K. M. M. Order of Miütary Merit. 
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O e ft r e i *. 
K. L. Knight of Leopold. K. M. T. Knight of St Maria Theresa. 

9t u g I a tt t). 
K. A. Knight of St. Andrew. K. A.N. Knight of St. Alexander Newsky. 

K. S. A. Knight of St. Anne. K. S. G. Knight of St. George. 

K. S. W. Knight of St. Wladimir. 

© J) a tt i e II. 
K. G. F. Knight of the Golden Fleece. K. C. T. Knight of Charles the Third. 
K. F. Knight of Ferdinand. 

fP ü r t tt g a I. 
K. B. A. Knight St. Bento d'Avis. K.T.S. Knight of the Tower and Sword. 

® (^ tt) e t) e tt. 
K. G. y. Knight of Gustavus Yasa. K. P. S. Knight of the Polar Star. 
K. S. Knight of the Sword. 

$ I e tt. 
K. S. P. Knight of St. Stanislaus. K. W. £. Knight of the White Eagle. 

gratifrei^. K. S. E. Of St. Esprit. 

K. H. L. Of the honorable Legion, 
©a^fen. K. C. Crown of Rue (9lautett«»ihrüne). 
dürfet. K. C. Knight of the Crescent. 
2)dnemarf. K. E. Elephant. 
S3aiern. K. M. J. Maximilian Joseph. 
gUicbcrlanbc. K. W. Wüliam. 
^ütfiein. K. M. H. Merit in Holstein. 
'!Rcaj)eI. K. J. St. Joachim of Naples. 
2Ra(ta. K. M. Knight of Malta. 
5ßerfien. K. S. L. Sun and Lion in Persia. 
@ici(ien. K. S. F. St. Ferdinand, and of Merit in Sicily. 
3ottif(!^e 3nfeltt. K. S. M. G. St. Michael and St. George, of the lonian 
Islands etc. 
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äöic in aUen ae»erM((^ctt ®ef(^4ftctt. flc^ für jeljcn 3»e{0 eine bcfonbere «u«* 
briKfdmeife nnb ^c^rei^art hilM, Ut bap bient ^ac^funbigen o^ne )^itl Umf(^»eif 
ftd^ beut({(^ gu machen, s^dl^c^ o^ne 3<ttaufwanb turj unb ^efiimmt gu fpred^en 
unb }u f^retben, fo ijl tied ))orjügU(^ im ^anbeU« unb (S^efc^&ftdt^erfe^r ber ^aff. 
Ser Me ^pra^e and t&gli^em (S^ebraudjf unb nadjf <S)runbf&^en unb Siegeln edemt 
H ift ^«^er ttüc^ feineöwcge« im 6tanbe, bie 6pra^e bcr ®tvotxbt unb ©efc^&fte 
p i^erfle^en, noc^ Diel weniger flcff in biefen fac^gemäg auifs^brüden ; i^ielme^r bebarf 
d (anger Uebung, um fic^ bie 6pra(^e jebed Qwti^t^ anjueianen. 2)a nun bei 
»eitern bie 3Re^rsa^( ber t)eutf(tfen, »e((^e (IngUfc^ lernen, ^a\xpt\üäfii^ bie ^anbeB« 
weit uub ben <S)ef(|&ftd))erfe^r im 9(uge ^aben, fo ifi eine Einleitung sur Jtenntni§ 
ber in biefem flbli<|en 9(ttdbru(fdn)eife not^wenbia. SBir befcffr&nfen und jebodjf für 
unfern 3^^^ <tuf ba9 Unentbe^rticfffle, unb geben 1) eine (Srüftrung ber^enigen in 
^anbeld* unb <S)ef(^dftdf(^riften übii^en engtifc^en Sludbrfide, bie aud^ ber bereite 
mit ber 6pra^e befannt gen)orbene @(^üler nidfi fogIei(^ i^erfle^en uoürbe, unb 
loelc^e man in ben meijlen liBdrterbüc^ern entweber gar nic^t, ober nur mangei:^aft 
crflärt finbet*); 2) einige t&attc^ »orfommenbe gormulare »on ®ef(^4ft«f*riften ; 
3) eine SHet^e englifc^er ®e|*äft«briefe5 4) einige bentfd^e »riefe gur Uebung im 
Ueberfejen; 5) ein «eraei^ni§ beutfd^er ®ef(^dft«au3brücfe mit englifc^er Ueber* 
fe^ung. 2)ie9 genügt, bamit ber 9(nf&nger fogleid^ bie wid^tigfien unb atxobf)iiü6)* 
Sen formen ))er{te^e unb aUenfaQd ann^enbe. dine abgerunbete %ttti^xtii erlangt 
man nur burd^ i^ielid^rige Uebnng im ®ef(^äfte felbfl. «. 



1. englif^e ^anbel«^ unb ®efc^dft8au8brörfe. 

(English commercial Technicalities.) 

Abandon, to, einen zerflederten (unb i^erunglücften) ®egen{lanb an ben Serfl^^erer 
gegen 3A^^»<t0 ^^^ Serfi^^tunadfumme abtreten; abanbonniren. 

Abandonment, Slbtretung (wie oben); 3lbanbon. 

Abatement, ^oibatU ^idcontab^ug hti »aarja^Iungen; no abatement made, 
fefter $rei«. 

Abstract, f. Account. 

*) 3n »eitern 6tubien bient J. R. Mc. Culloch, A Dictionary of Com- 
merce and commercial Navigation, neuere Ausgabe (1846 liegt un« »or) 1853, 
mit ®u))^)lement, ein ungemein reichhaltige« SEBerf, über 1500 enggcbrurfte Seiten, 
mit i^arten, fpidnen unb »ielen Tabellen. 
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Accept, to, annehme«, — a bill, cfnen SBe^fel annehmen. 

Acceptance, 9lnna^mc (cined SBe^fete); absolute, füll ober general — , nn^e* 

bittgte 9t.; conditional ober qualified — , bebingte 91.; partial — , t^eitweife 

21.; — supra protest, 91. ptt 3nterüent{on, (l^renanna^me. 6. awcft Protest. 

To leave for acceptance, gur S. flberkffen; to refuse —, bie 91. t>er»elgem; 

to present (send) for — , gur 91. üorjeigen (»erfettben). 
Acceptor, 9lttne^mer, 9lcce<)tant. 
Accidents of Sea, ^eeunf&Qe. 
Acknowledge, to — , befennen. @. Receipt. 
Accommodation-Bill, i^eHerWe^fel. 
Account (fonjl au^ accompt), gHe^nwng, Silote, €onto ; for ober on — , für ober auf 

0t.5 on — (tmöörfengef^Sp), auf QdU on Joint — , auf gemeinfcftaftHc^eSl.; 

on — of whom it may concern, für fR. wen e« angebt; — current (ab(je!. 

A/C, ßottto«»Corrent; — sales ober of sales (abgef. A/S), aSerfaufred^nung; 

abstract ob. extract of (an) — , Slei^nungöauöjug; pro forma — , simulated — , 

flttgfrte 01., dcnto flnto; books of — , ^anblungöbüc^er (f. Book-keeping). 
Acquittance (fürDttittung im (S^ef^Sft nid^t me^r üMi(^) f. receipt; sum of — , 

9(bftnbunadfumme. 
Act of God and king's (queen's) enemies, bösere ÜRadjt, (at. vis major. 
Act of honor, 3tttert)ent(on0*9lft i>ti 9lcce^)tatiott ober ß^^^tung »on SBec^feln in 

gotge einer ^lot^obreffe. 
Active property, 9(cti))a. 

Add (in gtec^nungen), bagw, j. 33. add interest, bagu 3tnfeit- 
Address in case of need, 9lotbabreffe. 
Adjustment, 9lbma(^unö, Oiegwiirung; — of average, 9l6niad^unö M (€ec') 

©c^oben«. 
Adulterated, »erfSIfc^t, »on SBaaren, 9Berti^^)a|)ieren, SWünjen. (6. anc^ forged, 

sophisticated.) 
Ad valorem duty, SBertbjoII. 
Adventure, Unternehmung (im <See^anbe(). 
Advertisement ober Announcement, öffentU(^e 9lniei0e. 
Advice, 9lüi«, öeric^t; letter of — , 9lDi3brief; as per — , taut 9l»i3; wilhout 

— , obne 9l»i0 (©eric^t); to advise, atjifiren. 
Affreight, to — , ein ©d^iff miet^en, befrad;ten. S)at)on: Affreighter, 93efra(^ter; 

Affreightment, Sefra(^tung. 
Affidavit, eiblic^e 9ltt3fage »or einem ©eric^t, 9lotar, (Eonfui k. (6. g ormular ®. 111) 
Agent, Unter^5ttb(er, 33ermittler, Slgent (»ergi. Factor). Agency, ®ef(^dft0»ermftte» 

(ung, 9lgentur. 
Agreement, Uebereinfunft, 95ertrag. 
Allotment of profit, »ert^eilung be« Gewinn« (auf 9lft{en u. f. tv.), 9(nt^ei(; — of 

goods, Söaarenpartie, 8oo«, fiatoetina. 
AUowance, 9lbiug, IBergütung, ^<iäjlcL% am &mi^tt ober am greife »on SBaaren. 

(®. Draft, Tare, Tret) 
Alloy, Äeoirung, 3ufaj. 
Amount, Setrag, Säeiauf; gross—, Bruttobetrag; net— , ^Nettobetrag; total—, 

Xotalbetrag; to amount to . . . , ft(^ belaufen auf . . . (@..au(^ Extent u. Invoice.) 
Anchorage (anchoring-ground), 9lnfergrunb, — ^)ia^; (duty of) — -, 9(nfergett. 
Annexed, beigefügt; here (bereunto) — , bier (bierunten) beigefügt. 
Annuity, 3abre«rente (Ui JBerflc^erungett unb 9lnleben). Annuity- Company, 

(Renten * Serflc^erungd « ®efeaf(tfaft. 
Annul, to, wibenufen, annuUiren; to — an order, einen 9luftrag toibenufen. 
Appoint, 9l^)^)oint, Söec^fetabfd^nitt; to draw per — , px. <Sa(bo trafftren. 
Arbitration,. 6(^ieböfprud^ ; — of exchanges, SBec^felarbitrage. 
Arrears, gHficfjl&nbe; to be in — , im 9lücfjlanbe fein. 
Arrival, 9lnfunft; — s, Sufubren. 
Assets, 9lftiüt>ermbgen, gegenüber debts ober liabilities. 
Assignee, 9(fPgnat deffionar, 53et)oIIm5d^tigter; SWaffen^ßurator. 
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Assigner, assignor, SCfflgnant, ^oümaä^t^tbtt, (Sebent. 

AssignmeDt, fßoümaäfi, (Eefjton, ^Delegation. 

Assortment, ^ffbrtiment 9(udma^(; large — , groied %. 

Assuraoce = Insurance. 

Attomey, power of -— , IBoDmac^t. (gormutar @. 112.) 

Auction, Sluftiün; puffers, 6(^ein6ieteT ; barkers, !BeQer, itixU, vnl^t %nmU 
m bet X^ftt einlaben, um burdjf ^(^eingebote fie pm itaufen ansuloden; sale 
by — , »erlauf bur<^ Sluftion. (®. au^ Dutch.) 

Average, ^acarie; general — , gtoje $.; particular — , <)articulare ^. ; small, 
accustomed ober petly — , ttetne (orbinaire) ^.; free from — , frei »on ^a* 
»arie; to make ober to suflfer — s, ^. maditn; on (upon ober at) an — , 
im 2)ttr(t>fd^ttitte; — price, a)ur(^fi^nitt«prei« ; — slater, SDiöpa^eur. (@. oudjf 
Maturity nnb Tare.) 

Avoirdupois weight ((pr. &^»erbim)'oi«), ^anbeldgewi^^t, »erfc^ieben von bem 
troy-weight (f. b.). 

Balance, ^IndgUiü^ung, 93i(ana, @a(bo; trial — , ro^e ober fprobe^Sitanj ; lo draw, 
to strike a — , eine S3ilan§ sieben; — Book, S3iians«S3uc^; — carried for- 
ward ober down, ober on new account, ^tbo * öortrag ; — of interest, 
3infen*®aIbo. 

Ballast, öaöafl (Schiff); to go on — ober to sali in — , in S5aIIa(l fegein. 

Bank, banker, banking-business, banking - trade, Sanf, Q3anf{er, ^anfgefd^aft 
(in (Sngtanb ifl ber banker nid^t gan^ gleich mit bem, wai in £)eutf(^(anb ein Ban- 
quier ^ei§t). Banking-establishment, ein Sanf^and. Joint-stock bank, eine 
auf 3(ftien gegrünbete 23anf; branch— , Qwti^hant; — of deposit, J)e^)ofiten* 
S3anf; — of circulation, Oirobanf; — of issue, 9loten* ober 3etteI6anf; -— bill, 
öanfanweifung ; — note, JBanfnote; — post-bill, öanfnote ber SJanf »on dug« 
lanb, jol^Ibar jteben Za^t nac^ @i^tf — share, !Banf'2lftie; — stock, öanf« 
(£a))ttal. 

Bankrupt, ©anferotteur, gallit; to be a — , banferott fein; —'s estate, gaflitmaffe. 

Bankniptcy, S3anferott, gaUiment. 

Bargain, ^anbel, i^auf; to close a — , einen Raubet abfc^tiegen. 

Barratry, Säetrfigerei M e*ip»cff«, Baratterie. 

Bear, mx (Spottname für bie SWitgUeber ber Stock [gonb«*] öörfe in ßonbon, 
»elc^e auf baö galten ber Courfe fpeculiren unb folc^e« ^erbeipfü^ren fuc^en). 
SBer in biefer SBeife auf baö Steigen ber Courfe cptxixt, ^eig^t bull, Stier. 

Bearer, Jn^aber; to the — , an ben Sn^ftber, au porteur. 

Berth, birth, bequemer Slnfer* ober ßöf(^ung3^)fa^ eineö S(^iffe«; the sbip takes 
her berth, baö S^iff legt an. 

Bill, 3ettel, S3iöet, »erjeid^mg, 9lote, Sfte^nung; — of exchange, SBe(^fel. In- 
land — , ein in bem ßanbe feiner 5luöfteöung jo^lbarer Sßec^fel ; ber (SegenfaJ 
i^ foreign bill; long, long dated — , langnc^tiger 3B.; short, short-dated 
— , furjfld^tiger SB.; bills receivable, einju^iebenbe SB.; bills payable, 5U 
be^a^Icnbe SB. ; set of bills, ein Sßec^fet in $rima, Secunba ac. To draw ober 
to make out a bill, einen SBec^fel au«(leUen; to cash — , einen SB. einsieden; 
to discount — , einen SB. biöcontiren; to honour — , einen SB. ^onoriren; 
to dishonour — -, einen SB. nic^t bonoriren; to hold — , 3nb<*ber eineö SB. 
fein. (S. auc^ Accept, Acceptance, Draft, Drawee, Drawer, Endorse, Ex- 
piration, First, Holder, Honour, Limitation, Maturity, Payment, Protest, 
Redraft, Reexchange, Rider, Sight.) 

Bill-Broker, SBe(^feIm5f (er ; — brokerage, SBec^ffetcourtage, SBec^feimSfterlobn, 
6enfarie; — case, (SBe^feI)**portefenifle. 

Bill of entry, JBerjeic^nij ber bem 3«>ö^«Mf^ angeführten SBaaren, IDeflaration. 

Bill of health, ®efunbbeit3^)a§ ber Skiffe. (®. auc^ Certificate.) 

Bill of Lading (B/L), (Eonnoffament, gabungöfc^ein, Seefrachtbrief. (S. gormutar 
@. 111.) 

Bill of parcels , üle^nung, Wie fle ber (SommiffionSr bom gabrifanten crbStt. ^Tw« 
hm Bills of parcels .formirt er feine gactur (invoice). 
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Bill of sale, i^aufBtief, itaufcontract. 

Bill of sight, QoütxlauM^iitin, (S^üter o^e ^actttr a|t9gulaben. 

Bill of Store (s), drlauBtti^fdjfeitt jur goQfreien SerpTüviantintng für bie 9Uife 
eine« ^anbetdfd^tffed. 

Board, \>tt S3orb eine« 6dSfiffe8; oa board ihe N., am 53ürb be« ©dSfiffeJ 91.; 
free on board, frei am 23orb; to take on board, einfc^iiffen. 

Board of Trade, ^anbeldamt (^anbeWminiflerium); — of directors, ba« ©irecto* 
rtum öffentlicher ^anbelö* wnb InbujlrieHer ©efeflfdjfaften. 

Bond, ©(^ulbi^erf^relbung, Obligation; in bond, unter 3i>Qt)erf(^Iug,.ba^er goods 
in bond ober bonded goods, ©fiter unter 3oII»erfc^lu§. 

Bonus, $r&mle ober Slglo (bei Stocks), SMolbenbe. 

Book, Sitdjf; account-book, $anb(un(t$bu(^ (f. Book-keeping). 

Book, to — , bweben. In ble 23ü^r eintragen; — in conformity, gteld^förmlg 
buchen. 

Book-keeping, ©u^^bÄltuna; — by Single entry, einfache JB.; — by doid)le 
entry, bo^^elte $.; book-keeper, ^u^\)(dttx; to keep the books, f&Üitx 
fübren. To enter, to post, einen Soften bllben. — £)ie ^anblungöbuc^er jlni; 
Journal ober day-book, 3öwi^n<*^/ ledger, ^auptbucb, bill-book, SBe^felbn^ 
cash^book, ßaffabu^, invoice-book , gacturenbu«^ , accotint - current - bock, 
(Eonto«(Sorrentbu(^, bought-book, (Sinfaufdbuc^, stock -book, warebouse- 
book, SBaaren* ober l^agerbnd^, copy letter-book, ßo^lrbu^; unb mebrere 
subsidiary books, 9lebenbö<^er. 3" ben ©fidlem ftebt Dr. fflr debtor , Cr. für 
creditor; to ^el§t an, by f. o. a. per. — SDa« SBort Jranöport (Uebertrag) 
glebt man Im (Engllf(^en mit: To carry ober to bring forward, carried ober 
brought forward, auf ber 6elte, »o ber Xranöport ^u ma^en ifi, unb mit 
carried (brought) over, auf ber ^titt, wobln man tranöportlrt. — Book- 
trade, 23uc^^anbel; book-seller, f&u6)f)SLnHtx ; publisher, 83er(agdbu<ä^b^wbler. 

Bottomry, ©obmerel; ~ bond, S3— «©rief; borrower on — , S3— »Silebmer: 
lender on — , JB— '®eber; loan on — , 33— *5Darle^n. (SSergl. Respondentia.) 

Bought (In Slec^nunflen), Mr. N. N. bought of ..., Im SDeutfc^en: JRe^nung 
för ^errn 9?. % bon . . ." 

Bound for ... (bon <54lffen) bejllmmt md^ . . . 

Bounty, SBleberau0fu^r*^rämle. 

Broker, ülRafler; broker's noie ober memorandum, ©(^lufoeltel; brokerage, 
5)laHerto^n, SWaf(ergef(^äft. 

Bull, f. Bear. 

Bullion, ungemfinjted ®olb unb 6l(ber. 

Buoyant State (the), of the market, ber btUhtt ÜRarft, ba8 htltbtt ®ef(^&ft. 

Bürden, Xonnengebalt elne8 ©c^iffeö. 

Business, ©efc^&ft, *anbel; line of — , ®ef(^äft«awelg ; man of — ', (geft^lcfter) 
®efd^Sft«mann; to carry on — , ,^anbel treiben; to begin, to commence— , 
fl^ etabtlren; to retire from — , fl(^ »om @ef(|&ft gurfitfjleben; ta wind up 
one^s ~, Uqulblren; — band, faufmSnnlf(^e ,&anb. 

Buy, to — , faufen; to — for account, auf ^tit laufen. 

Call, Slufforberung gur ^Inja^lung (bei Slftlenunteme^mungen). 

Capital, ßapltal, gonbö; circulating ober floating ober movable — , M 93e* 
trleböcapltal; share of ~, (Sapilalelnlage (elneö 5lffocle3). 

Carat, f. Troy-weight. 

Care, to the — of . . . , per 5tbreffe bon ... 

Cargo, ©c^lffölabung; a füll and complete —, eine bolle unb bequeme ISabung; 
floating — , f^wlmmenbe ßabung; mixed — , ©tüdöüter; to load, to take in 
a mixed — , auf ©tüdgüter (aben; cargo-book, gabungfibuc^. 

Carriage, grad^t; — paid, fra^tfrel, franco %xa^t 

Carrying - establishment , <Spebltlonöb<*wbIunö. 

Carrying- trade, ©pebltlonS^anbel. 

Gase of need, in — , Im ^lotbfatt (auf SBe^feln). 

Cash, Saffa, baar ®elb*r for ober in — , per contant, gegen baar; when in *-, 
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»^ dtogang {oon%otüxm^tn, f>t\. SBedjffe(n); — account, C[afra«(Eonto. To cash 
stet to get a biU cashed , einen Sßec^M etn^ie^en , etncafflren. 

Cashier, dafflrer. 

Cent, per — , pxc Cent, für ^unbert; percentage, bad ^xectni, ber $rocentfit§. 

Certain price, bie fejie fßalnta eine« SBectffelconrfe«. 

Certificate, ein Seugnii, (Sertificat; — of health, ®efuub^clWpa§. 

Change, bie ©drfe; before, on, after — , »or, auf, md) ber©ßrfe; to go on — , 
4uf bie ^5rfe ge^en. 

Charge, to — forward, na^ne^men (disbursements, %uiia^tii, Ui QptWic^ 
m; to charges one's account, ^^nianbe« [Re^^nung beiafien. 

Charges, Unfüjlen, ©pefen; extra—, aujerorbentüc^e @p. ; petty — , f(e{ne@v*; 
sundry — , biverfe 6p.; free from — , clear of — , frei »ün öp., franco €>p. 

Charter, to — , ein ©^iff miet^en. 3Da»on: Gharterer, ber SDWetl^er eine« 
64ifed. 

Charterparty, €ertevartie, ödSfiffbefra^^twngSüerlrag. 

Check, Cheque, Änweifuug (auf einen Banker), (gormutare f. @. 109.) 

China -man, (^^inafa^rer (6(^iff). 

Clear, to — , fcontriren; beim Qoü abgefertigt »erben (»on ^ä^if^tn); ba^er: (to 
clear) in unb (to clear) out, beim din« unb beim ^u^teufen. 

Clearance, Slbfertigung beim 3ön. 

Clearing, Slbre^nnng, @cüntriren, ober »ieime^r «ulgiei^ung, ifl ber 5ltt«taufdSf 
ber S§e(^fel unb 9loten, »etc^e bie Bankers in 8onbon beffeiben Jlage« gegen* 
feitia auf einanber in ben ^&nben ^aben, mit Sere<^nung beffen, n>a« jebem gut 
bleibt. JDie« gefc^^ie^it jeben 9^a(^raittag im clearing-house ju 2onbon. 

Coasting- trade, iÖljlenf anbei, dahota^t. 

Coin, Kingenbe ^fin^e, im ®egenfa( ^u $a)>iergelb unb ^ffeften. — Standard o 
coins, SRetallge^alt ber ÜÄfinjen; to utter counterfeited ober forged coins, 
folf^e« <S)eIb ausgeben. 

Commerce, trade (f. b.), traffic, Raubet im Allgemeinen. Commercial-house, 
^be[«^au«. Firm , business ober concern , ba« (Bef(^äft feibfl. Merchant, 
Äaufinann; tradesmen, tradespeople, geringere ^dnbler. Wholesale-dealer, 
®rog^&nbIer; retailer ober shopkeeper, t)etaillifl, iR'teinb&nbler. 3nt ^anbiungd« 
gefd^äfte arbeiten: the principal, ber ftb«f/ the head ober chief ober managing 
ober confidential clerk, ber ®efd^5ft«ffi^rer, er(le Commi«, ber fprocurifl ober 
er(le (Eomptoirifl, Clerks, ^anblung«biener, the corresponding clerk, ber Cor* 
refponbent, the foreign corresponding clerk, ber @- für« ^u«Ianb. 

Commission, 9lttprag, Orbre, ©ejlellung; bie (Eommifjton ober fpro»iflon (®ebfi^r 
für SSeforgung eine« 5tuftrag«)5 to Charge a — of . . . per Cent, eine -— t>on 
... 7o berei^nen; — business, (5ommif|ion«gefc^äft; goods in — ober — in 
trust, (Sommifiton«»aaren. 

Commissioner, Sommiffton&r ; Gommitter ober Employer, Kommittent. 

Commodity, SBaare; colonial — , Sotoniatwaare. 

Company, partnership, .^anbeidgefellfc^aft (ber erjlcre 3lu«brud gilt nur »on 
großen ^.); open ober regulated — , eine ^., in ber jeber na^ gemeinf<^aft* 
lii^en ©a^ungen für ft^ Oefc^ifte ma^t; joint- stock — , 3lftiengefeIIf^aft. 
Companies en commandite, wo jeber Gommanditaire nur für feinen ^ntl^eil 
cinpjle^n f^at, aiebt e« in dnglanb nic^t; ber 9tu«bru(f be^eic^net nur au«»&rtige 
C. biefer ?lrt. Ötfarme) Insurance Gompany, (@ee*) 5ljTecuranj»C^ompagnie. 

Concern, ßef^dft, Unternehmung; extensive — s, au«gebreitete @. 

Condition, Säef^affenl^eit; in good — , in bad ^, in guter 93., in fc^le^ter ©. ; 
in good Order and well conditioned, »o^(bef(^affen (In Frachtbriefen ge* 
Muc^li^). 

Conformity, (Blei^förmigf eit; to book, to note in — , glei^förmig bu^en. 

Consideration ober valuable consideration , ein ® elbwert^ , ber iril^Äauf ober 
2^önf(^ in ä^^lung gegeben wirb. 

Consign, to — , fiberfenben, übermac^en, conPgniren; consignor, ber 9lbfenber^ 
consignee, ber (im^)fÄnger, Gonflgnatar; consignment, Konftgnatiott ; on >-, 
11. mnU «ttjlage. ^ ." 
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in (EonfigROtion; to make a — , eine (E. mo^en; to the — of ..., ton» 

fignirt an ... 
Consolidated debt, funbirte (Staatd») ^c^uib. 
GoDsols, 9iamt ber ^d^nU)))a)>ieTe ber engl, (funbirten) 6taatdf(^ulb. 
Gonsumption , öerfcraud^; for home — , för ben JBerbraw^ im Sw^^nbe. 
Gontroul, court of — , öe^rbe für bie ojHiibifc^ien 9Ciiaeleaen^eften. 
Conveyance, ©eförbening unb ©eförbcrungdniittet: by land-carriage , gu ÄmH 

)fitx 3ldSffe, gut %uf)xt; by water, gu SBaffet; per (by) rail ober railway, ^r 

difen^a^n; per steamer über steam, mit S)ampff(^iff. 
Conveying-busioess, Spebitiündgefi^Äft. 
Convoy, ©egfcitwng ber merchantmen, ifouffa^rer, bur^ men-of-war, iWegö* 

fdjfiffe. (To convoy; a convoyed merchantman.) 
Gopartnership , copartnery, ®efell((^afit sn gemeinf^aftlic^ett ®ef(^&ften; copart- 

ner, X^eil^aber. 
Gopy, 2l6f*rift, dcpit; djem^jlar (»on ©fiebern); letter — book, fdxit!f'(S,c^ix' 

Hd^; — thereunto, dopit Mf)tx (auf Äe^felj^ßopien). 
Copyright, ba9 tSttifi, fremben SBeriag na4)^ubru(fen. (3n SDeutfdjflanb getvd^nii^ 

tor Continental circulation, för ben kontinent.) SDa^r: Copy right edition. 
Cost, $rei«, ifojlen (ber SinfdSfaffung) ; first ober prime — , dinfanfdprei«; cost- 

free, foflenfrei. 
Gounting-house , dontor» 6^rei^ftute; — furniture, ^anblung^utenfltten. 
Course, ber (Sour«; — of exchange, SBec^felcourö; — of the day, 2;a9e«courö; 

bill öf the, — of exchange, ßour«jette(; in due — -, in (ju) ge^riger, 

regier ßeit. 
Cover, under this —, ^ier beigef^iojfen. 
Gr. = drebitor, ^aBen (in ben ^anbiungdbö^ern). 
Credit, to — , crebitiren; to be credited with . . ., crebitirt fetn mit ... 
Credit, ber drebit, bad (Srebit. — Blank, limited, long, short — , offener, 6e* 

fc^rSnfter, (anger, furjer Cr.; on, upon — , auf dr.; to open, to lodge a — , 

einen drebit eröffnen; to pass, to place, to bring, to carry any thing to 

any one's credit, Qtinoai in 3^i>tAnbed drebit Bringen. 
Creditor, drebitor, (SläuBiger; — side, bie drebitfeite (eine« (Eonto*). 
Currency, Mourant, j. 33. prussian — , pxtuii\d) Mourant; SRünje, legal — , 

gefe^iid^e Ttün^t. 
Custom , (^tbxfiuäf ; — in trade, ^anbeldufanj ; ber Qoü, ba^er : rate of custom, 

ßoQfa^; board of — s, 3oIIbe(idrbe; bie ihtnbfc^afi (im iflein^anbei) ; custom- 

ers, bie Jhtnben. 
Gustomhouse, Soll^auö; — entry, SoHbectaration ; — broker, QeümUfltx (nur 

in (Sngknb); — officer, 3oIlbeamter; -— laws, äoHgefe^e. 
Cwt. 5lbförjun0 för Hundredweight, (englift^er) Zentner. 
d. SlBför^ung för penny, pence (eiöentii<$ denary , denaries). 
Damage, Schaben; damaged goods, Bef^Sbigte (^aöarirte) ®äter. 
Date,.£)atttm5 average — , bur4)f(^nitt(i4e «erfaUjeit; at . . . days after data 

ober at . . . days' date ((entere« abgef. d/d), . . . Jage bato; under date of . . . , 
. unter bem ...; under this — , under this day's —, unter l^eutigem Xiage; 

to bear — of . . . , batirt fein »om . .. 
Day -book, Xagebud^. 
Days of grace, giefpefttage. 
Dead, f. Freight unb Letters. 
Deal, to — in, ^anbel treiben mit ... 
Dealer, ^anbel^mann, f. Commerce. 
Debenture, ein 6^ein über Slädioll; debenture - book , ein öu^^ gur dintra< 

gung ber Md^bUt. 
Debt, 6(^4fe; passive debts, $afftt)a; outstanding — , andfie^enbe 6^.; floating 

debt, laufenbe (®taat«0 @c^ulb. (6. auc^ Consolitated.) 
Debtor (abgef.Dr.), J)ebitor, ©c^ulbner, ®ofl (in ben |>anbIung«bfldS>em) ; — side, 

©ebetfeite (eine« Conto«). 
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Mit, to — , bcMtiren, fcetajlen; lo be ober to stand debited for ..., ^ekjlet 

fdn mit . . . 
Dd)it, bad 2)e(et; to pass, to place, to bring, to carry any thing to any 

ooe's debit, dtwad in J^^^nbed 2)e5et hxin^tn. 
Deduct, to, abjie^en; all charges deducted, alle Unfojlett a^gejogen; deduct 

ober off ober less charges, ab Unfojlen (in JRec^ttungen). 
Deduction, Slbjug, 5Ra^ta§; after — of the charges, nac^ Slbjng ber 6pefen; 

all deductions made, afie Unfojlen abaejogen. 
Delivered, to be — in . . . days, in . . . Sieferungdtagcn, in . . . Xa^tn gu liefern. 
Delivery, gieferung, Ablieferung; on — , bei 91.; bill of ~,gieferung3f(^ein; con- 

tract for — , gieferungövertrag; term of — , gieferjelt; for ober on — , auf 

Lieferung. 
Demand, SSertangen, (Bäfutb*) gorbemng, 9ladSffifage, 53ege^r; in füll of all 

demands, ^)er®a(bo aller gorberungen; articles of — d, gefud^te Slrtifet; to be 

much in — , fe^r gefuc^t fein. 
Demurrage, Äiegegelb; days of — , Ueber* Liegetage. 
Deposit, ©e^ofltum; receipt of a — , ©epojitenfc^ein; depositor, jDe^Jonent. 
Directory, 9lbre§budS>. 

Disbursements , Sluölagen, Cerldge. S. au^ (to) Charge forward. 
Discharge, to — , entiaflen; ©uojl. bie dntlajlung. 
Discount, to — , biötontiren; ©ubjl. ber SDiöcont; rate of — , DiöcontfuJ; to 

present for — , gum Didcontiren bringen {M einer 93anf). 
Dishonour, to — , f. Bill; ©ubfl. 3ö^JM«g^^^^W)«ig«ung (bei SBe^feln). 
Dividend, (Sewinnant^eü, S)iDibenbe; ex - , obne ftoupon; — Warrant, JDiüi* 

benbenf^ein. 
Dock, S)o(f, (^afen*) ©afpn; — charges ober rates ober dues, Dorfgebübren. 
Domicüe, ber ^ablunglort eine« SBed^felö; to domiciliate a bill, einen 9B. bomlcüiren. 
Dr., f. Debtor. 

Draft, 2:ratte, ®utge»ic^t; to make out a — , eine Tratte auöjiefleu. 
Draw, to, gießen, auö^eHen (einen SBe^fel), traffiren; — per appoint ober for 

e3;^ct amount, ^er ®albo trafpren. 
Drawback, 9lü(fgon, für »ieber auögeffibrte unb bereite »erjoUte ®öter; 5lu^fu^r« 

$ramie. (»gl. gormuiar 9ilr. 14, @. 111.) 
Drawee, ©exogener, Xraffat; drawer, 9(u«flefler, Jraffant. 
Dry goods, Schnitt* unb SWobewaaren. 
Due, fdHig, gabtbar; — the 15th. inst, ptx 15. b. SR.; when — , bei SJerfafl; 

to become ober to fall — , fdHig »erben. 
Duplicate, ©uvücat. 

Dutch auction, eine Sluftion, in mläftx ber SRinbefibietenbe ben 3uf(^tag tx^U- 
Duty, abgäbe, Oebfibr, (dulies) 3oII ; duly paid, berjoHt, »erneuert; clear'of— , 

joflfrei; discriminating — , 2)ifferentiaI*3-> — s of entry, import — , (^in* 

Ö«ngS*3-> — of exportation, 5ltt3gangö'3- 
Dwt, 2lbf. für peunyweight (f. Troyweight). 
E. E. = Errors excepted, ä^rtbum borbebalten. 
Effects, (Sffeften, (ßrebitO ?ßa^)iere! 

Embargo, 23ef(t>fagtegung auf ein ©c^iff. To lay an embargo on a ship. 
Embark, to, fi^ in ein (Sefc^aft einlaffen; — a capital in a business, ein (5a* 

))ital in ein ®ef^Sft einlegen. 
End, at the — of . . ., ^>er dnbe ... (j. S3. SWai). 
Endorse, Endorser, &c., f. Indorse, Indorser &c. 
Enter, to — , f. Book-keeping. 
Entry, f. Book-keeping u. Gustom-house. 
Exact, for the — amount, ^er 6albo. 
Exchange, Xaufdjf, (£ourö, SBec^fet; at the — of . . . , jum ßourfe oon . . . ; flrst of 

— , ^rimawe^fef ; par of — , Sße*felpari; — list, (Sed^feH €üur0aettct; arbitra-^ 

tion of — , ffled^felarbitrage; — broker, S.* «Waffer. (6. au* Indorse- 
ment u. Negociate.) 

7* 
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Exchequer-bil], (engl.) ^a^fornmerf^ein. 

Excise, ittlJinbifc^er 30^' ^ccife, bagegen custom, duties of entry, oft attd^ blöd 

duty, dinfu^oQ. 
Expiration, «crfafl, öerfaflieit (eine« SBe^fel«), 3a^(un0«s«it. 
Exportation, ^Iwöfu^r; — duty, — *3«>n. Exports, 9tu3fu^rartife(. 
Extent, Säclawf; to the — of ..., Ui gum ©elaufe »on ... 
Factor, ®ef4&^dt>ennittle^ (Ecmmtfflon&r (me^r in ber iut. @))ra4^e üUiä^). 6eim 

®ebü^rett ^ei^en factorage. 
Favor = letter, ©rief; I have received your — , i^ ^abe 3^tctt 8. tvmpfwA^tn. 
Fiat of bankruptcy (in 6(^ctttanb : — of Sequestration), geric^tlidSfe« (li^enntni§ 

pm Serfabren gegen ben Falliten. 
Firm, ^(rma; under tbe — of ..., unter ber girnia t>on ... 
First bUl (of Exchange), «Prima* SBe<^fef. 
Flotsam, ©trantgut. 

Forged, fa(f(^ (von ®elb «nb 9Bert^pai)ieren). 
Forward, to — , beförbem, fpcbiren; forwarding-agent, @t>ebiteur. 
Freight, (Bä^if(^^) %xad)U — out ober outwards, 9lu0* ober^infra<^t; — home 

ober inwards, gHüd* ober ^erfrac^t; — out and home, ^im unb ^erfrac^t; 

— by parcels, gabung in ©tiidgfitem; dead — , gautfra(^t; free of — , frachtfrei. 
Freight, to, (ein ©c^iffj befrachten, beiaben; — oermiet^en. £5abon: Freighter, 

Freightiug. 
Fund -holder, 3nbaber »on ©taat3paj)ieren. 
Funds, (gelber; (public) — , ©taatdpapiere, ^onbö. ©ie t&au^Jtmaffc ber engt. 

^taatdpapiere beftebt in 3 pr. Ct. Consols, b. i. three per Cent Consolidated 

Annuities, bie ibren Urfprung in ber i. 3- 1751 erfolgten Bereinigung »erfcfcie* 

bener ^i^txt Qin^tn tragenber ®taatdf(^u(bbocumente (im S3e(aufe oon etn>ad übet 

9 SWta. ^fb. @t.) in einen fund baben. — 3n (Sourfiberi^ten pnbet man op 

furj: threes flatt 3 pCt.; fives flatt 5 pCt., ober auc^: 3 p. C. Consols Anns. 
Goods, ©fiter, J^w^tflüde; heavy — , fcbwere ©fiter, beren (Sd^ifffi«) ^ixad^t na4 

bem ®en)i6t be{limmt.n>irb; measurement — , 3){aa§gew., beren ^rad^t natb 

bem (duhih) Tlaa^ beftimmt toirb. (6. md) Commission.) 
Grace, f. Day. 
Grocery, SWaterialwaaren. 
Gross, brutto; — weight, 93ruttogett>i^t; — proceeds, f. proceeds; by the—, 

in ©aufc^ unb 93ogen. 
Guarantee, S3ürge, ber C^ommlffionÄr, »enn er SDeicrebere fielet; — fund, Sfteferoe* 

fonb«; to — , i)elcrebere fleben. 
Guaranty, ©flrgf^aft, Deicrebere. 
Hand, on — , auf Sager, f. stock; to come to — , jufommen; note of — , 

6(^ulbt)erf*reibung, eigener aßec^fel. (6. auc^ second.) 
Harbour, ^afen; — dues, ^afengelber. 
Hardware, für je SBaare. 
Hhd., 2lbf. für hogshead, Oxböp. 

Holder, 3nbaber; — of a bill, SGBed^fel— ; last — , legier Sn^aber. 
Home trade, ^innenbanbel. {B. auc^ consumption.) 
Honour, f. Act of — ; to meet due — , gebötige Slnnabme finben; to pay 

due — , gehörige 51. bereiten, gebörig bonoriren (öeibe« oon SBet^feln). 
Honour, to — (a bill), einen 2Be(bfet bonoriren. 
Housage, Sagermietbe; housing, Unfoflen für ben S^randport ber ©fiter (Dom Sa* 

gen tc) inö ^an9, (Einbringen, aufd gager bringen, Sagergelb. 
Husband, f. Ship. 

Importation, (Sinfubr; — duty, dinfu^rgoH. 
Imports, dinfubrartifet. 

Inclose, Enclose, to, beifcbUegen; inclosed, beigef^loffen; inclosure, S5eif<^(tt§. 
Index, 0te)>ertorium (9legifter) in ben ^anbtungdbü^em. 
India-man, Ojlinbienfabrer (€*iff). 
Indorsable, endorsable, inbofftrbar, fibertragbar. 
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lodofse, endorse, to, ütboffireit, giriten; to — in blank, in 9(anco giriren. 
Morsee, 3ttboifat, 3w^off«tat} indorser, 3nboffant, ©irant; subsequent — , 

9{ad^mann; Indorsement, S^tboffament, (&ixo; excbange as per — , (io\xt9 

(aut Snboffament. 
Inst., 916!. für instant, gegenno&rtlgen TlonM, j. S3. 15th. inst. 
Instalment, by, terminweife («bja^ifunö). 
losurable, t^er^^erbar; insurance, assurance, SSerfi^erung, Slffecnrang; sea über 

mariDe — , ^et>er{id^emng ; life — , fire — ( — against fire), mutual — , 

geben«»., gener»., gegenfeitige ».; — out, 85. für bie ^inrelfe; — home, ». 

für bie ^erreife; — out and bome, 95. für bie ^in« unb ^erreife; — broker, 

9(.*SWaHer5 — <5ompany, 9l.<(£om^agnie; over — , Ueber»erft(^fernng; under 

— , Unterverpc^erunfl ; contract of — , Slffecuronjüertrag ; policy of — , ».• 

folice; premium of —, 2l.*5Jr5mie. 
Insure, to — , »erftd^em; insured, ber Serjlc^erte, öerfi^erer; insurer, Stffe*» 

cnrobeur (f. audf underwriter). 
loterest, Siwfen; rate of — , 3tw«fu6> simple — , einfache 3^»^^"» Compound 

— , 3wWwf^tt> principal and —, (Kapital unb Qin\m; short — , ba0 p 

»lel öerfi^erte. 
Interfere , to — , inter»eniren ; party that interferes ior bonour , 3ttten>enient; 

interference, intervention, 3nt^n)entiott. 
Inventory, 3n»«ntarium, 3n»entur; to make Dber to take (an) — , 3- ^«^ten. 
luvest, to — , anlegen ((Selber). SDa^er investment; to make an — . 
Invoice, gactur, (Jinf aufSred^nung ; pro forma — , fingirte (E.; as per — • , taut 

g.; — amount, ^acturabetrag; — book, g.*»u4); to — , facturiren. 
lowards, beim (Sinaange. (®. rreight, Permit, Weigb.) 
Issue, to — , öuögeben, emittiren (ffapiergeib, Söe^feiic.). Issue, 5lu«ga6e, dmifflon. 
Item, ^öflen (in einer gie(^nung). 
Jetsam, jettison, jetson, Seewurf, (jur SHettung »on ©c^iff unb ßabung) über 

55orb geworfene ®üter. 
Joint, f. Account u. Company. 
Journal, f. Book-keeping u. Ship; to jourDalize, auf bad 3i>urna( übertragen, 

jöurnalifiren. 
Keel, maa^ für 6teittfoblett. (®. Measures and Weigbts of England, unter 6.) 
Lade, to — , f. Load. — Lading, f. Bill of — . 
Lagan, ©tranbgut, @tranbre(^t. 

Landing, ßanben, 2lu«f(t>iffen, Äöf^en, Unfojlen bafür ( au* — cbarges); — cer- 
tificate, !^attbüng8f(^ein. 
Lay-days, laying-days, Liegetage (jum dinnel^men ober !Söf4ett ber gabung). 
Lead, $(ombe; to — , piombiren; leading, bad $Iombiren, $(ombage. 
Leakage, gerfage; free from — , frei »on Setfage. 
Ledger, f. Book-keeping. 
Letters, ©riefe; dead letters, nic^t ansubringenbe 93r.; letters to be called for, 

^ojheilanten; commercial— -, ^anbelöbriefe; circular letter, SRunbf^reiben ; — of 

credit, (Erebitbrief; circular — of credit, (lirtular*(£rebitbrief; — of convey- 

ance, grac^tbrief; — - of mark, Jla^)erbrief; — of respite, SRoratorium; — 

(copy)-book, (öriefO ßopirbucb. 
Lighter, ßi^terf^iff; — age, »ic^terfra^t, — (obn. 
Limitation, Serj&b^ng. 
Lloyd's, gilame eine« (i^affee») ^aufed in gonbon, wo bie ©ee-öerfi^^erer i^r ®e* 

f^dft l^aben, unb wo über Mti, wa« 6ee* unb 91flfecuranawefen betrifft, «u«« 

fünft 5u erlangen iil. 
Lodge, to ■— , f. Credit. 
Lot, 8oo8, ^Partie, (Eateling; — money, 2oo«* ober (£at)eling«getb. (S. auc^ 

AUotmeut.) 
Lump, by the ober in the — , im (&an^t\\, im 53auf* unb S5ogen, a-'^- *<> ^^Y 

in tbe — , itt — faufen. 
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Mail, $0^; by next — , mit erjler $ojl; maü steam conveyance, ^fl^Dantj^f^ 

f4fiff^®c(eden(eit (^a^tt). 
Manager, managing derk, ®ef^&ftdfü(rer. 
Manifest, 93eraei%ttt§ ber !Sabuttg dned Gc^iffed. 
Mark, to — , ^tid^nm, Ppiren; marked and numbered as in the margin, %t* 

aeie^ttct nnb ttumerirt, wie am JRanbe (in grac^tBriefen uub (Eottttoffamenttn 

ü6Ud^); marking, t)a« Qd^tn unb bie ilojlen bafür (Ui gfafturen). 
Market, SWarft, ^Jlafe, St^aug^queHe; to find a market for an article, einen «r* 

tifet anbringen; the — is overstocked with..., ber SDilarft ifl überführt mit...; 

— price, ^atH)ßxtiiy — report, review über Statement of a— , SRarft^eri^t. 
Marketable, DerfSufli^, ^>rei«»firbiö; to render — , (l>ef^Äbi^te) ffiaaren acco» 

mobiren. 
Master (of a ship), ga^itain, S^iffer eined itauffa^rteif^iffe«, bem man {ebo^ 

auc^i ba« ^rabicat Captain , bad »orjugdwcife ben ^^rem ber iWegdfc^iiffe ju* 

fommt, htik^t 2)a« SBort master fte^it hinter, ba« SBort captain t>or bem 

Ülamen be« Ca^)itain3, j. 33. per Ship N. N., John Ryder, Master (Captain 

John Ryder). 
Maturity, ©erfattaeit; average — , burd^fd^nittti^e »erfattaeit; at — , Bei »erfatt. 
Measurement, f. Goods. 
Medium, the circulating — , bie circulirenbe ©elbmaffe; through the medium, 

bur^ S^ermittetnn^. 
Meeting, general — , ©eneraberfammtung (von 9lftiün&ren). 
Memorandum, 9lote, ^tnmerfung; — book, 9lütigBu^; — of charter, S^eiti 

über bie Befrachtung eine« ®^iffc« (6teflüertreter ber charter-party, f. b.). 
Merchandise, Söaare (befonberd im 5tffecurattjtt>efen). 
Merchant, f. Commerce; — man, — ship, Äauffa^rteif^iff, itauffa^rer; — fleet, 

i?auffa^rteiffotte. 
Merchantable, fo loid wie marketable. 
Money, (Selb im Slflgemeinen, ftemünjte« ®. (f. coin); paper — , ^iergeib; 

bank — , ©anfgetb, ©anfvatuta; — of account, gte^nungimönge; — in cash^ 

»örrit^iged ®.; — changer, ©wed^^ier; — matters ober affairs ober trans- 

actions, ©.angeiegen^eiten. 
Monopoly, SRono^oI, ba$ Stecht bed audfc^neiUc^en ^Qeinl^nbeld. 
Navigation, ©^ifffa^rt; — laws, ©c^iffigefefee. 
Navy, SD'larine; royal — , i^riegöm.; commercial — , ^anbeUm.; -^ bills, %n* 

»eifungen »om ÜRarine^Slmt (— board). 
Neat, f. Net. — Need, f. Address n. Case. 

Needfül, to do the — with a bill, baö Slötl^ige mit einem 2öe<^fel beforften. 
Negociate, to — , Begeben, »erfaufen, negociren; negociated exchanges , ßoutfe, 

ju benen 2Bec^ifei oerfauft werben Pub, im ©egenfafee gu (ben ^ö^em) printed* 

exchanges, mä) wetzen nur dietourre^nungen aufaemad^t »erben. 
Negociation, Begebung; to send for — , gur Begebung fenben. 
Net, nett, neat, netto; — weight, 9lcttogetoi(^t. (6. au^ proceeds.) 
Notary public, Silotar; - fees, 9il.^®ebüBren. 
Note, 9lote, S^^ein (f. Uank u. band); — ober notice, 9lotia, 9Cnmerfuttg; to 

take — ober — of . ., 9lota nehmen »on . . .; to take due — ober — , g«* 

porige .. .; to note (duly), (gehörig) notiren; to get a bill noted, 

einen SBe^fet notiren (äffen. (6. aud^ Protest.) 
Numbered, f. Mark. 
Omnium, bie ©efammt^eit ber »erf^iebenen (SItern) Stocks, bie bei einem neuen 

2lnle^en in 3<»^^ung angenommen werben. 
Open, to — , f. Company u. Credit. 
Order, Auftrag, Beftetlung, Orber, ßujlanb, Orbnung; bie Orbre in einem ffie^ 

fet; large, small — , großer, fieiner 91.; by — , in golge Auftrag« j — book, 

©eftenung«bu(^; in good — , in gutem Swf^^^n^^» to be in — , in Orbnuna 

ge^en;] to the order of Mr. ..., an bie Orbreibe« ^errn ...; to my (our) 
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own — , io the Order of myself (ourselves), an meine (nnfere) e^enc Orbre, 

Orbre eigene. 
Order, to — -, Befteflen, »orfc^retben ; as ordered, »le ht^t&t, wrgefi^rieben. 
OuBce, 0^^. oz., f. Measures and Welghts of England. 
Outwards, htim 5lu«gange. (€. Freigbt, Per mit «. Weigh, unter 6.) 
Ovwrdraw, to —, ühtx ben S3etawf eine« €rebit« über Ottt^aben« trofflre«. 
Overdue, bereit« verfallen. 
Overstock, to — , mit »orrat^ überfüllen. 
Over-time, Uebertiegetafle, -—i^it 
Owner (of a ship), Slbeber; Joint ober part — , SWitr^eber; managing — , biri» 

gtrenber fR. 
Oz., f. OuDce. 
Package, doUß, S^r^acfung. ^on^tfäc^üc^e 9(rten ber Ser^aifnng finb: bag«, 

Badt, bales, ^aQen, barreis, fieinere Tonnen, baskets, StbxU, boxes, S^^tn 

unb @d^a(^tein, butts, gSffer, canisters, Xabafgf orten, cases, gSebiltnijTe für 

jerbrec^tt*e JDinfle, casks, Heinere J?&ffer, chests, Äiften jeber 5lrt, firkins, 

5?a§d^en »on bejlimratem SWa§c, hogsheads, Ojboft«. kegs, Iönn<^en, pieces, 

©tfidfäjfer, pipes, fiepen, puncheons, groge gäffer, sacks, gro^e @Ätfe, 

seroons, ^eronen (SBer^a^ng in 9lto§b&nte), tierces, JDritteI)>i)>en, tuns (tons), 

groge 3:onnen t)on beflimmtem ^a§e, vats, ^Sffer. 
Packet, $a(fetf^iff, an^ $oftf(^iff. !^e|;tere b^§en au^ mails; mail-steamer, 

au(^ mail steam ship, 2)ampf'fPojif(biff, $o{lbam)>ff(^iff.» 
Paid, jlatt be« beutf^en ,,(lm))fangen'' bei Ouittimng t)on 9tcitn unb 9iedjfnimgen. 
Paper, ^ier, SBe^fei; first rate — , SBe(^fet »on einem .^anfe erjlen 9lange<; 

papers, 3«itttngen (ni^t: @taat«anfe^en» Rapiere, »ie im JDeutfc^en); paper- 

money, $a)>ierge(b. 
Par, ba« ^Jari; at — , pari; above, below — , über, unter ^. 
Parcel, Partie, good, ^oflen (oon SBaaren), $a(fet; f. aue^f bill of parcels; to 

freight by — , auf ©tüdgüter anlegen. 
Partner, 9lffocie, Xbeilb^ber; head ober managing — , gefi^&ftöffibrenber 9t. 
Partnership, f. Company; deed of — , ®ocietdt«»ertrag. 
Passive property, $af^»a. 
Patent, letter, ^Patent auf C^rflnbungen. 
Patterns, SWuiler »on gabrifaten. (®. aud^ Samples.) 
Pay. to — in füll, per ®aIbo jal^ten. 
Payable, ja^Ibar; payable the ..., (fdöig) per ...; — withMr.N.N., gabibar 

im 2)omictt be« ^eirrn 9i. 91. (®. au^ Bill.) 
Payee, Ut Orbre im SBeii^fel, ber gtemittent, SBe^fetinbaber. 
Payment, 3«Wung; prompt — , per contant; — in füll, 3- P^^ 6a(bo; in part 

— , ä (Jonto*3Ä^lwnö» — supra protest, S^bluttÖ P«f 3nt«tt>«nti«>n- 
Per, as — , (aut. (6. g. 23. Adviee.) 
Permit, drlaubnigf^ein (beim 3onwefen); — inwards, — jur dinfubr; — out- 

wards, — jur 2lu«fubr. 
Petty charges, fleine i^ojlen; p. cash-book, (Saffa»9ilotiabuc^|. (6. md^ Average.) 
Piece goods, ©tüdwaaren, im Oegenfa^ gu ®am unb bergt. 
Point, to — , punftiren (in ber öuc^bÄltung). 
Policy, «Police, JBerll^erungöfcibein j open — , offene q3.; closed ober valued — , 

toxirte $.; floating — , $. über SBaaren in üerf(^iebenen Otdumen. 
Pen, ^afen; bonded — , ^afen mit (Sntrepot. 
Post, ^ofi, 23riefpojl; by next — , mit na^jier^.; by return of — , mit SHütf* 

fe^r ber ^.; by to-day's ober by this day's — , mit beutiger $. 
Post -Office, $oft; post-paid, franfo; post-entry, ^ojlbeflaration; post-office- 

order, ©etbfenbung bur^ JBcrmittetung ber ^c% 
Post, to — , einen $o(len bitben, bu^en. 

Pound (Sterling), ^Jfunb Sterling; 2 Shillings in the pound, 10 ffrocent. 
Premium, q^r&mie, 5tgio; return of — , SHifiomo. 
Presentation , on — , bei SSorjeigung. 
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Price, $rei«; short — , u«»erjl<nett; long — , »erneuert; — current/ $rcll^ 

courant. 
Primage, S^aifioLftn, $rintage. 

Proceeds, drtrad; gross — , ©rntto« ober rollet d.; net — , 9{etti>« ober refner C 
Procuration, SoHraa^t; by — , in »ollma^t, per procura. 
Produce, $robufte, (fr^ugniffe bed Sanbed, nid^t bed ^anbwerfd unb ber ata« 

fAinen; biefe feigen products ober productions, mit Angabe ber ZJ^Ü^M, 

au« »eld^er fte ^ervorgel^ett. 
Profit, ®ett><nn; gross —, ©rutto — ; net, 9letto — ; (Account of) — and 

Loss, ®ett)inn« unb öerlujl* Conto; imaginary — , imagin&rer (B. (bef Ser* 

fi(|enmgen). 
Pro-forma, fittg[trt; f. Account u. Invoice. 
Promissory note, eigener, trotfener ffiec^fel, 6otatt>e(tfel. 
Prompt, 3iel, 3a^(ttnflöfrifl, g. S3. — 3 months, 3iel 3 SRonat. 
Protect, to — a bill, einen SBe^fel Wüfeen, ^onoriren. 
Protection, to meet due — , gute (gehörige) 5lufha6me flnben (oon SBe^feto). 
Protective System, ©(^u^sollf^flem. 
Protest, $rotejl; under— , unter — ; — for non acceptance, $. SDlangell ^ 

na^me; — for non payment, $. SJlangefö S^^tw^Ö» past-due— , »^rfrfiteter 

$.; notice of — , ^lotification M fp.; sea — , bic öerflarung, 6ee>)rotejl. 
Protest, to — , ^jrotejliren; to get a bill protested, einen SBec^fel |)rotejH* 

ren laffen. • 

Provision, SSorrat^, ©ecfung für eine Tratte. 
Proviso, under the usual — , unter übii^em JBorbe^att. 
Quotation, SRotirung ber greife unb ßourfe; to quote, notiren ; as quoted, wie notirt 
Railway, railroad, (Sifenba^n; by — , px. difenba^n; by — goods Irain, )ptx 

— *®ütergug; by — fast train, per — *(|iljug. ■" 

Rate, ©ate, ^u§, ^xti9, €our0; at the — of . . ., jum greife, C^ourfe »on ... 

(®. CLVi^ Discount, Dock unb Interest.) 
Rate, to — , tajiren, fc^d^en. 
Ready, baar Oö^Iuhö); — money, baar ®elb. 
Realize, to — costs, bie i^often herausbringen.' 
Reassurance, Reassurer u. f. w., f. Reinsurance. 
Recd =- Received, empfanien (in Duittungen). 
Receipt, Empfang; on — of ..., bei dmpfang »on ...; to be in — of a let- 

ter, einen Srief empfangen l^aben; to acknowledge (the) — of a letter, ben 

dmpfang eine« SSriefe« anzeigen; acknowledgment of — , dmpfangSangeige; 

dmpfangf^ein, Quittung; — in füll, (Seneralquittung. (Jormutare 6. 109.) 
Receivable, f. Bill. 
Recovering, gwcaifo. 

Redraft, SHitratte; to make out a — ober to redraw, eine 91. gießen. ' 
Re-exchange, Mämäf^tl; account of ~, Slletourre(^nung. 
Reference, $erfon, aufweiche man jt^, ber dmpfe^tung b«l^er, bejiebt; »erwei» 

fung; I beg your — - to my last letter of . . ., id^ ht^Uf)t mi(^ auf meinen 

legten S3rief. 
Registry, dintragung tinti ©c^iffö in« aSer^ei^nig berer, »el^^e englifdjfe »orredjie 

geniegen. J)ie Collectors unb Comptrollers of Customs fteHen bie Urftmben 

baröber (Gertificates of R.) au«, unb ein jebe« engtif^e 6(!^iff muj ein fo((|e« 

Certificate ^aben. 
Regularity, gHegelmdgigfeit; for the sake of — , ber guten Orbnung »egen. 
Reimburse, to — one*sself, ft^ rembourftren, fl^ erbolen. 
Reimbursement, SHembour«; to take one^s — , feinen gHembour« nebmen. 
Reinsurance, JReaffecuranj, ütütfberjt^erung; to reinsure, reaffecuriren ; reinsu- 

rer, Olürfberfic^erer ; reinsured, SHütföerp^erter. 
Remit, to — , remittiren; to make a — , eine 91. ma^en, remittiren, 
Remittance, (Rimeffe; — in specie, cash — , ^aarfenbung. 
Reservation, reserve, f. t>. w. Proviso. 
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Bespects = letter, ©tief, ben man an einen «nbem xi^ttt, j. ©. I confirm my 
last — , i$ Uftiä^t meinen legten »rief. 

Respondentia, ®ro^at)antur, Sobmerei auf ffiaare; — bond, »obmereibrief. 

Retums, ^Retouren; to make — , SRetonren machen. (6. au^ Premium.) Re- 
luros ^e{§t fonß: Seri^te ber Se^i^rben, üffideae ^Cudhtnft. 

Rider, 3llünge, Sln^ang an einem ffie^fel. 

Röle, to ~, (att(> to rule the turu) fi^ Bewegen, im greife flehen. 

s s=s shillJDg. 

SaJler, sailing vessel, ^egelf^if. 

SaJe, Serfawf; for — , gnm — ; public — , SCuftion; — by auction, — )ßx. 
3lufHon; — on delivery, — anf Sieferung; sales-book, S5erfauf«bu^. (©. 
auäf Account) 

Salvage , SSerguno; — money, ©ergelo^n. 

Sample, ^roBe, 2R«fter »on Sto^waoren unb $robuften; as per — , laut^roBe; 
to draw ~s, ober to sample, qj. nehmen, le^tere« att(^ = $. »orgeigen; 
— box, SWufterfifte. 

Say, (i^) fagc, (wir) fagen, a- 53. £ 200, föge (u. f. ».) 3»ei§unbert qjfitnb. 

Scale, Allowance at the — , Turn of the — , 3lu«fi^iag. 

Scrip (»on Subscription), 3nterim«f(^ein bei ßei^nungen fßr 6taatl»51nle^en «nb 
9tftien»UntemeBmungen in (Snglanb. 

See, dangers and accidents of — , ^eunfSHe, Seegefal^r. 

Sea-brief, — letter, 6ee^)a§5 — damaged, »om Seewaffer bef(ftÄbigt; — In- 
surance, @.«9lffecnrang; — worthy, feetft^tig; — worthiness, Geetfid^tig« 
fett. (S. au* Protest.) 

Second bill (of exchange), ^ecunba^Sßed^fel. 

Seroon, f. Package. 

Set, to — oflf (mutual debts), com>)enfiren ; set prices, fefle greife. 

Set of bills, bie $rima eine9 SBe^fei« fammt ben S)tt^Iicaten. 

Settlement, gtegulirung, 5lbre^nttng, ©olbirung; — of an account, — ehter 9te((« 
nmtg. 

Setüing (of accounts), 3lbredS>nung; — day, 5lbred^nung«* ober ©contrirtag; 
•— house, f. ü. tt>. Ciearing-house. 

Shade, a, higher, lower, eine iWeinigfeit P^er, niebriger. 

Share, Stni^eü, 5lntbeilfd^ein, 5lftie; personal — , nominatit>e %.; transferable 
— , 21. au porteur; — in a mine, ber ihq;; — broker, 3l.*SWaHer; — hol- 
der, Sl.*3n^aber; — market, 2lftiengef^Äft; share in a vessel, ^iff^part. 

Ship, ©^iff (f. au^ Merchantman); — broker, ©djfiffJmafler; — owner, 
ÄJeber; — *s husband, birigirenber ^^tUr; —'s Journal, ©^iffSjournoI; —'s 
papers, 6^ff8j)apiere; ship off, frei an 53orb; to ship, »erf^iffen. 

Shipment, «erf^iffiing, «erkbung. 

Shipper, «erf4iffer> 3lftaber, ber®%iffet (befonberd boflfinbifi^er unb beutf^er ®^iffe). 

Shipping, »erfd^iffen, bad €c^fiff«wefen; — charges, «erf^iffung^fofJen; — con- 
cerns, — trade, [R^ebereigefd^dfte; — conveyance, — opportunity, 6^iff«* 
gelegenbeit. 

Short, gering, nic^t audreic^fenb; — arrivals, — supplies, geringe 3uftt^ren. 

Shrinkage, giefaftie ober ^a^U^ hd 2:abaf. 

Sight, 6i^t; at — , hü, auf, nac^ ®icbt (ä vista); at . . . day's — (abgef. d/s), 
ober . . . days after — , . . . ^age nad^ 6i^t. (6. auc^ Bill unb Bill of sight). 

Signature, Untergci^nung, Unterf^rift; to heg ober to request any one's atten- 
tion to a — , Semanb bitten t)on einer U. ^enntnif gu nehmen; to take notice 
of a — ober to note, to notice a — , »on einer U. Äenntni§ nehmen. 

Sink, to — (a debt), (eine S^ulb) tilgen; sinking-fund, 2:ügung«fonb (far 
6taatdf4nlben). 

Sophisticated, »erfSif^t (bur* ^emif^e 2RitteI), j. 23. SBein. 

Sound Dues, ©unbgofl. 

Specie, baare« ®e(b, Contanten. (®. an6^ Remittance.) 

Specification , g3er$ei^ni§; — of weights, ®e»i^t«note. 
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Stand, to — in, gtt ftel^en fommen, fo#en. 

Statement, ber @tatu«, bic Slufmad^uni (einer Ble^nutig), bie öere^^nuiiö; — of 

average, bie TiiiH^t; — of a maAet, SWarft&eri^t. 
Steam (in öffentli^en ^Cngeigeti), S>am)>ffa5rt; to — , mit bem 2>am\>ff^iffe reifen. 
Stock, SScrrat^, (S,apiiaU — on band, Sßaaren auf bem !^ager; to take — , bie 

SBaarenbejldnbe aufnehmen, Swtntnr tialten (bat>on stock -taking); — book, 

l^agerbu^; to stock witb ..., jt^ »erfejen, »erforgen mit ...; — in trade, 

.&anb(ttng§*Saj)itaIj — account, davitaI*6ontü. 
Stock, Stocks, ©taat«»>a^iere, gonbfi, Slftien*, — broker, gonbÄmaflcr; — ex- 

change, g.»23örfe; — Jobber, 5l!tien* unb ®taat«pa|)ierf^»ißbier, fei» ©ef^Sfi 

stock -jobbery. 
Stop, to — payment, bie (feine) 3ft^Jnngen einfleflen; stopping ober stoppage 

of payment, äÄt^^MWÖ^^infi^öung. 
Store, Saarenlager, ßagtr^au«, SBaaren»orrat^ ; public — , öffentl. 8.; goods 

in —, SSBaaren auf bem Sager; to störe up goods, SSBaaren auf ba3 IJager 

Bringen; ba»on ba« ©ubft. storage, au(^ gagermiet^e. 
Subsidiary books, ^ülfd^ö^er. 
Sufferance, to be in — , 9loti leiben ('üon einem SBe^feO, nt^t ^norirt »erben; 

to leave in — , (einen SBedS^fel) 91ot§ ieibcn (äffen, ni^t ^onoriren. 
Sum total, ©efammtbelauf. 
Sundry, »erfc^iebene, bi»erfe; — charges, biüerfe 6^efen; Sundries, JJimfe 

(b. l S>ebitoren ober €rebitoren) in ber SJu^^altung. 
Surety, to stand -^, Delcrebere <lel^en. 
Take up, to — a bill, einen SBeÄfel ^lonoriren. 
Taker of a bill, SBe^felne^mer, 9leraittent 
Tare, 2:ara; customary ober usual, Ufang*!.; real ober open— , toirfli^e %.; 

average — -, £)ur(|f^nitt«*3:.; super — , ®o^ra*2:.; legal ~, gefejl. %.; 

to — , to take the — , tariren. 
Tear and wear, 5Ü>ttufettng, @litage. 

Tendency, (Stimmung M ÜWarftd, upward, declining u. f. ». 
Tender, ^nerMeten, bie ©oumifflon (bei öffentl. 5ln(e^en k.>; to make a — of 

one's Service, feine 2)ien(le anbieten; legal — , gefe^U^e« SÄ^^Uttfi^wi^^^- 
Throwing mills, ©pinnereien; thrown silk, gefponnene «Seibe. 
Tierce, \. Package. 

Time, for — , auf 3^iU — bargain, — Operation, Beitfauf. 
Titlers, of good — , t>on guten .^Sufem ^errü^renbe SBaare (bef. ^robufte). 
Tonnage, f. ». xo. Bürden; bill of — , SKeJbrief. 
Top figures, bie Jö^jlen Slnfdfee, fpreife. 
Tow, to — -, bugflren, f^Ieppen; tow-boat, towing-boat, tugger-boat, Sdjlep^ 

boot; towage, ©^lepplol^n. 
Town-due, ©tabtaoH, Octroi. 
Trade, .&anbet jeberSlrt (bef. raitSBaaren); coasting —, f. b.; foreign — , an«» 

w&rtiger ^.; bome — , inWnbif^er ^., öinnen^anbet (@. au^ Commerce.) 
Traffic, f. Commerce. 

Transaction, ÜJef^äft; Joint — , $articipation§gef(|dft, 
Transit, Xranflto, Durcbgang, £)ur^fubr; — duty, Z,fdofli — • goods, J.»®filer; 

— bond, »egleitf^ein (für X*mttx). 
Tret, ®etoi4td))ergiitung bei einigen SBaaren, dlefaf tie, (Sntgetoi^t (4 $fb. 

pr. 104 $fb.). 
Trial balance, $robe»Sitang in ber Su^battung. 
Troy-Weight, f. Measures and Weights of England, unter 6. 
Trustees and assignees, Kuratoren einer ^aQitmaffe. 
üUage, 3luffMen (ber 8f%r), um baö tvixä^ leakage (f. b.) »ertoren (öcgangene 

ju erfe^en. 
Ultimo, abgef. ult« , be« legten, vorigen, »ergangenen SWonat«, j. S3. your letter 

of 15tb ult.o , 3br »rief üom 15. »or. SWtd. 
Uncertain, the — price, bie »er&nberli^e Statuta in (Jouröjelteln. 
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l/flder-pricc, epcttpttii; under-valuation, gn ^ttia^t 6(|fjf|ttH0, ®. »nt« bem 

Berthe, 
üiiderwriter, Slffecuratettr. 
ündue, no^ niä^i fSlIig. 

Uohousiog, Sße0f(^affen an9 bem SRagashi, bie Un!o{len bafür. 
Uninvested, tobt, unangele^t (oon Kapitalien). 
UnproteclPd, ni^t Jonorirt (^on SBec^ffeln). 

ünseaworthy, fefttntfl4ti(^ ; UDseaworthiness , Sffuntfl(|tiöffit (»Ott 6<^iffen). 
Unsettled accouDt, offenjie^enbe $Re<^nung. 
Usance, Ufo (»on SBed^fe(n). 

Valorem, ad — , na^ bem SBert^c; — - duty, ffiert^iofl. 
ValuatioD, ^asation, @c^ft^ung; Xratte. 

Value, to —y tajiten, ((^Äfeen; traffiten (to — upon any ooe for . . .)• 
Value, fBtrti^ öaluta (in SBe(^fe(n) ; — received, SB. empfangen; —in account, 

SB. in aUed^niittg; — in myself (ourseives), ®. in mix (un#) feibfl. 
Vendue, to seil at vendue, »erauftioniren (in ben Kolonien). 
Vessel, S^iff; vessels fteW guweiien fihf lighters (f. b.). 
Voucher, tin fc^frifili^er 9lu«»ei«. 
Voyage, bereife; — out ober oulwards, 5ltt«» ober ^inreife; — home ober in, 

^er« ober ^eimreife; — out and home. ^in* vnb ^erreife. 
Waggon, by— , per gujre, perSl^fe; by fly — , per dilfii^re ; free on the— , 

frei anf bie gu^re. 
Ware-house, gager^tt«, SD^agajin; bonded — , Sottmagagin, dntrepot; king's 

ober queen*s — , fönigl. Ä.; — rent, Äagermiet^e; warehousing, in bal fflla* 

^affn bringen, Unfoften baffir. 
Warrant, Sfirge; — of interest, 3^n*cottpon. 
Waste-book, ©roniHon, 6traaae. 
Waveson, feetriftige« ®ut. 
Weigh, to — , wiegen; welghing gross (net), »iegenb ^mtto (netto); weighing 

inwards (outwards), (llnfo|leH fftr), SBieaen beim (Eingänge (beim' 9lu«gange). 
Weight, ®e»i^t; by — , nadi> bem (Bmiä^t (f. au^ Gross unb Net). 
Wharfage, »er^gelb, Öuaigelb, Ufergebfl|r. 
Wholesale, ^anbel im (örofen, (JJroflfo^^anbel; by — -, im ©anjen; to deal — , 

imdJrogen »erfaufen; — dealer ober — merchant, (öro§§ÄnbIer; — grocer, 

Cotonialtoaaren^Snbfer en gros; — price, dngro^^^rei«. 



% Formulare faufmdunifc^er ^apittt. 

(Forms of commercial Papers.) 

t 9int Xtattt (Draft) in ^xima unb Cecuttba, mit 9icuft, 9lot|> 
ahuffttif SnbofTamenten unb Cluittuno hH Iti^ttn Sn^aBet^. 

Exchange for jf 400. — . New York, Aug. 15*^, 1852. 

Sixty days after sight of this First of Exchange (Second and Third 
unpaid) pay to Mr. John Davis or order the sum of F««r hiiMdred P«iiMdt. 
Value received and place the same to account as advised by 

Messrs James Morrison & Co., Wiluam Draper. 

15, London Wall, 

London. 

Accepted, Aug. 31^^ 

Jambs Morrison <& Co. 
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Exchange for t 400. — . New York, Atig. 15*»», 1852. 

Sisty days after sight of tbis Seeond of Exchange (First and Tbird 
unpaid) pay to Mr. John Davis or order the sum of Four hundred Poundf . 
Value received and place the same to account as advised by 

Mess» James Morrison & Co., William Draper. 

15, London Wall, 

London. 
In case of need, with 

Mr. Lewis Brown for J. R. 

(delivered to Mess's Halle Brothers'^ 
The First for acceptance with Mr. Lewis Hind. 

(2luf ber mmtt.) 

Pay to the order of John Ryder, Esq. Value in account. 

New York. IS* Aug. 1852. j„^^ p^^^ 

Order Mr. Henry Tombleson. Value received. 

New Orleans. 25* Aug. 1852. j„^ ^^^^ 

Pay to Mess" Halle Brothers. Value in account. 

Liverpool, Sept. 10*, 1852. g^^„^ Tombleson. 

Contents receiyed, Oct. 30* 
Halle Brothers. 

i. &in eifienet thtt ttoätntt SSe^fel (^olatoe^fel) obet Promissory 
Note (Kote of hand). 

5a«^, August 6th, 1852. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr. ALFftEO Brown, of 20, 
Oxford-street , London , or bis order, the sum of FIfty Pomids, for value 
received. 

£ 50. —. — . George Twyner. 

(5)ic gorm ber 3tt^«>ffaraente auf ben Promissory Notes ifl ber ber Snboffa« 
mente auf ben Drafts glei^) 

3« @ine Promissory Note untet 5 £**). 
£ 3. 10 s. London, Aug. 1«*, 1852. 

Twenty-one days after date I promise to pay to Alfred Bowring of 
Coventry, or order, the sum of Tbree PouMdt ten ghllllng^s, value 
received. 

Witness, George Cox. ^^^^ ^*^- 

gnboffament. 

lOth August 1852. 
5, Higb-street, Coventry. 
Pay the contents to Mr. George Graves, of Bank-street, Leeds, or 
bis order. . ,> 

Witness, Alexander Samson. ^^™^ Bowring. 

*) f&tm, gegen SBcr^eigung ber Seeuuba, bie $rima von Halle Brothers Ui 

Hind in (ümpfang genommen »irb, <het^t Äefeterer bie SBorte: for Bind 

aud, unb fett an bereu Stelle: deüvered Brothers. 

**) Stt^ttglanb ijl jebe Tratte unb jeber eigene SBe^fel/ unter 208., gÄtt|- 
lic^f unaültig; alle Tratten, fo wie alle eigenen SBe^fel, unter 5 £, mflffen inner» 
i^alb 21 Xagen nac^ bem tage ber 5lu8fleflttng ja:^lbar unb bie Unterf^riften bei 
«ulfleUer«, fo »ie ber Snbofianten muffen burd^ 3eugen i>ejlätigt fein. 
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4. mn foübotifif dgettet fBM^ftl (a Jtiit Prmiutry Itte). 

London, May ^,^, 1852. 
Three weeks after date we promise to pay to John Roscoe Esq., or 
bearer, the sum of Flve hwMdred P^nadt, value received. 

^ K|V|v Thos. Talbot. 

* ^^' '"' Wm. Mac Kerlie. 



Jan. 1. 1852. 
G. Brogden. 
< 100. — . 



5. 9otmtt(at HntB Bink-Cheqve. 

*) NO. ... Edinburgh, Jan. l'i, 1852. 

To the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. 
Pay to Mr. George Brogden or Bearer Om« hwBdred P««Md«. 

;€ 100. — . James Woollen. 

6. flfottiittlat eiltet Cheqve attf dneit Binker. 

N». . . . London, May l«t, 1851. 

Messrs Dunallan & Co., Lombard -street. 
Pay John Munroe Esq., or Bearer the sum of One hamdred PoaMd«. 
£ 100. — . Parish & SoN. 

7. 9fotttttt(at eined ®mt)fangdf$eiitB ober einet duittnng (Receipt). 

February 11^.^, 1852. Received of Mr. Lewis Brown the sum of Om« 
huBdred and thlrty nliie P««Bd0, tem •hlllbifs, on account (ober: 
being the balance of his account, wenn pr. @albo fteja^ft »irb). 

^*"*^'*- Julius Smith. 

(Unter eine [Re^nung quitlirt man bur^: „Paid" ober: „Contents received 
(reo? ) " ober : „Received "). 

8. 9ottttuIitt einet in h^pptlttn en^plaxtn au^gefteKten duittuno. 

I hereby declare, twice for once, to have received this day from Mr. 
Robert Thomson, for account of Mr. Jacob Rtder of Paris, the sum of 
Tliree handred amd flfteen P^vMds, ten «lillllMfs» «Ix pemee. 

London, Aug. 31«S 1852. j^^j^ Laj^^ 



Ober: Received this day from pence. Signed two receipts 

for one. London, &c. 

9. Sfotmulot eined C^ulbf^eind (Bond). 

I hereby acknowledge that I have received this day from Mr. James 
Knight of this city, the sum of Vire hundred Ponnds as a loan at the 
annual mterest of five per Cent, and 1 engage to return the said principal 
of Five hundred Pounds at the expiration of twelve months from the date 
hereaifler. London, the 30«» of January 1852. 

Charles Owen | i^itneggeg john Morrison. 



NICHOLAS Walker 



*) I)iefer Con^on bleibt im Cheque-Book be^ 5lu«ileflerö (Woollen) jwöcf. 
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jDber in ttx in (fnglanb übiiäfttn gfonn: 

KNOW all men by these presents that I John Morrison of this city do 
owe and am iodebted to Mr. Jakes Knight the sum of Flve h«M4re4 
P«aMiU to be paid with tbe iaterest at five per Cent per Annum unto the 
Said Mr. James Knight, bis heirs, executors, administrators or assigns on 
or before tbe dO^ January 1853; to wbich payment, well and truly to be 
made, 1 bind myself, my beirs, executoi's aad administrators. London, 
the 30?» January 1852. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in tbe presence of 

SI^i^'s^W^Teer I Witnesses. James Morrison. 

10. Stotiflcatioit bet ^nt^ti^ttttn 9nna$me eistet Statte (Notice tf 

dishonovr of a bill by non-acceptaace). 

4, Cornbill, London, 5t> May 1852. 

Sir, — The bill of exchange for t 200. — . , dated Hamburgh, April 30*'», 
1852, drawn by Messr« Jqhn Bush 6l Co. upon Mr. Adam Jameson, and 
by you endorsed to me, bas been presented to Adam Jameson for accep- 
taoce, and refused acceptance by bim; I therefore demand, and sball lock 
to you for payment. 

, Yours, &c. 

To Mr. Morris Roth, &c. N. N. 

11. Kotifleatiott htx Qetioeloettett 3a|(ung einet Statte (Notice of 

dishoAovr of a bill by non-payment). 

10, London Wall, London, Jan. 10'.»», 1852. 

Gentlemen, —- The bill of exchange for £ 450. — . dated the 10*]» De- 
cember, 1851, drawn by you upoo and accepted by Mr. David S. Arm- 
strong, and by you endorsed to me, bas been presented to the i^aid David 
S. Armstrong, for payment and is dishonoured, and now lies here due 
and unpaid. I therefore demand, and sball look to you for payment. 

Yours, 6lc. 

Messrs Bentham & Co., &c. N. N. 

12. 9otmulat eine^ ^totefted aDtangel Sai^mto* 

Protest. 

On this day the of one thousand eight hundred 

and , at the request of , the bearer of the Bill of 

Exchange, wbereof a true copy is on the olher side written, I 

of Notary Public by royal authority, duly admitted 

and sworn, went to the house'^) of , on whom the said 

Bill is drawn, and there speaking with the said**) , produeed 

and exhibited to bim, the said Bill of Exchange and demanded payment 
thereof, to which he answered that***) 

Wherefore I the said Notary, at the request aforesaid have protested, 

and by these presents do solemnly protest as well as against the drawer 

of the said bill, as all others whom it may concern 



*) Ober: Counting-house. 
**) Ober: the clerk of the said. 
***) ^letl^er fommt bfe bem 9lotor ert^eifte 5(wtwort au fielen. 
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for exchange, re-exchange and all costs, charges, damages and interest 
Buffered and to be suffered for want of paytnent of the said Bill. Tfaus 
done and protested in the presehce of and , Witnesses. 

In testimonium veritatis. 



Notary Public. 

Witnesses. 

(9im folgt bie (lopit M SBed^fett.) 

13. Sfotmttlat eiltet <S:oiinoffameiitd*) (Bill of Uding). 

SHIPPED in good Order and well conditioned by Mr. James M^ Lean 
in and upon the good Steam Ship the Countess of Lonsdale, whereof is 
Master John Draper, now lying in the Port of London and bound for 
Hamburgh 

B. C. D. Two Hundred Bags Coffee, 

NO 1 to 200. Gross Cwt. 259. — . 22. 

Net Cwt. 249. 3.10. 
being marked and numbered as in the Margin and to be delivered in the 
like good Order and Condition at Ihe said Port of Hamburgh, free of He- 
Ugoland Pilotage, the Act of all and every Dangers and Accidents of the 
Seas, Rivers, and Steam -Navigation of what nature or kind soever ex- 
cepted unto Mr. William Schemmann or bis Assigns, he or they paying 
Freight for the said Goods 

15 s, pr. Ton Gross & 10 % 
with Primage and Average accustomed. In Witness whereof the Master 
ofthe said Ship hath signed Three Bills of Lading all of this Tenor and 
Date one of which being accomplished the others to stand void**). 
London, the 4^b August 18Ö2. 

John Draper. 
Contents unknown. 
The Goods to be taketi out within 
twenty four hours arter the Ship is 
reported at the Customhouse or ten 
Guineas a day demurrage. 

14. Sotmttlat einet att bett 9eeife(eamten ^otau^ einsttfettbenben KoH), 
tt^et ait^sitfä^tenbe ^tt^eJUt ®ötet, U^uf^ etee^ Drawback. 

London, Jan. Ist, 1852. 
Notice to pack (books ober t»a^ t9 ifl) for exportation, Jan. 2. , 12 noon 
to be shipped from the port of N. N. 
To the Offtcer of the 2^ division J. A, 

of Excise. 

15. Sfottttttlat eiltet Affidavit***)- 

a) dttöUfd^c gorm. 

Joh{n Douglas of the City of London, Silk Mercer, maketh oath and 
saith that the said Edward Lindsay, Silk Mercer y in 139 Strand, London, 
the person against whom a Fiat in Bankruptcy has been late awarded 

*) 9lnx ba« ctttjt» ®ebrucfte ifl im Oriöinat gefi^deten. 
**) 5lcltere %oxrmUxt f^Iie^en mit ben SBotten: „And so God send the 
good ship to her desired port in Safety. Amen. 

' ***) 3lw«: „W. Inglis Book-keeping. Edinburgh, 1849". — SWaii UUtnt 
^ ju biefen Affidavits gebttttfter gormwiare, in beneti ba^Sufättige (^ier cwrfi») 
au«0efwflt wirb. 
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and issued, and is now in prosecution, was at and before the daie 
and issuing fortfl of the said Fiat, and still is jpstly and truly indebted to 
this deponeot (e^et au4 and to his partner in trade J, H.) in the sum of 
One hundred and twenty Pounds for goods sold and delivered by this de- 
ponent {and his said partner) in the month of August and September 1849, 
for which said «um or any part thereof, he this deponent has not (nor 
has his said partner) nor any other person or persons by this deponent's 
Order, or for his {their) use to this deponent's knowledge or belief, had 
or received any security or satisfaction whatsoever. 

John Douglas^ 
Sworn at London, in the County of Middlesecc 

6th Jan. 1850. before me, Thomas Smith, a Master 

Extraordinary in Chancery. 

b) @d^ottif^e gorm. 

At Edinburgh, the — day of — 185—, in presence of J. A., Esq., one 
of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the city of E. appeared N. N. 
who being solemnly sworn and interrogated, Depones, That N. N. is justly 
indebted and resting owing to the Deponent the sum of . . . , being the 
Amount^of (the annexed account). Depones that no part of the said sum 
has been paid or compensated ; nor does the Deponent . . . hold any other 
Person than the said N. N* bound for the Debt, or any security for the 
same. All which is truth, as the Deponent shall answer to God. 



I. A., J. P. 

16. Sfotmulat einet fBoCitta^t (Pewer of ittorney). 

I the underwritten Charles Schach, Citizen of the town of Berlin in 
Prussia declare to constitute and appoint and by these presents Jiave con- 
stituted and appointed as my lawftil Attorney, Mr. Frederic Arlington of 
London to receive for me, in my name, place and stead from the honour- 
able Office of — of said place the sum of Five Thousand Pounds Sterling 
Bankmoney , amount of an inheritanc^e due to me , agreeably with the do- 
cuments here annexed , I the above mentioned Charles Schack hereby ra- 
tifying, confirming and holding for good and valid all and whatsoever the 
said Mr. Frederic Arlington shall lawfiilly do or cause to be done in or 
about the matter alledged, by virtue of these presents. 

Thus done and executed at Berlin in Prussia the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty Six, in 
the presence of the honourable Magistrate of the above mentioned Town. 
(L. S.) Charles Schack. 

We the underwritten Burgomaster and Senate of Berlin do hereby 
certify, that Mr. Charles Schack of this town has signed and sealed the 
present füll power in our presence , by virtue of this our ordinary Seal 
and Signature. 

The Burgomaster and Senate 
of Berlin. 
(L. S.) John Richter, 

Secretary. 
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3. Äaufmannif(^e JBriefe in englif(^er @j)ra(|)e*)* 
(Mercantile letters.) 

a. Sircufare (Circulars). 

1. (Erti^titng einei» ^anblutta^BaufeB (Forming of a commercial 
estabUshment). 

GeaÜemeD, — We have the pleasure of informing you that we have 
formed a partnership, uoder the firm of Bums & Co., for the Irans- 
acting of general coramission business; and when a favourable opportu- 
nity occurs, we may be induced to speculate upon our own or Joint ac- 
couDt; and we shall, of course, give a preference to such houses as favour 
US with their commands in this quarter. We have a thorough knowledge 
of business in general, from haviog had experience in many mercantUe 
houses in this city, and are fully competent thereby to attend to our 
frjends* interest, in the execution of any Orders committed to our care. 
Respecting our solidity and character, we beg leave to refer you to Messrs. 
Aster, Brocol, Nymp, Brews & Co., all of this city, who, we make 
no doubt, will satisfy any inquiries which you choose to make. 

Please to note our respective signatures as at foot, and believe us 
to be with the utmost consideration, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 
Bums & Co, 
Mr. Charles Burns will sign: Bums & Co. 
Mr. Frederic Lobs „ „ Burns & Co. 

2. Siettftanetbieten (Offer of Services). 

We consider it as our duty to return you our best thanks for the 
many civilities you were pleased to shew our Mr. Roe during bis stay in 
your city. As it frequently happens, that a confidential agent on the spot 
may be of infinite Service in the recovery of doubtful debts &c., be a^su- 
red that, should you ever require our Services ih that or any other way, 
we shall make it our first object to attend to your interest. 

Upon considering. all circumstances , we are of opinion, that the pre- 
sent moment offers a favourable prospect for consignments to and from 
jour place. Annexed, we beg leave to band you our price current, which 
when compared with yours, will fully enable you to judge the article that 
would turn to advantage**) in this or your market. It appears that tallow, 
according to your price current, might turn to a good speculation; for it 
is quoted at 50 rubles per pood, and it sells here at L. 4—5 per Cwt. 

Hemp and flax are much in demand , but in corn we would not ad- 
vise you to speculate, as the market here is quite overstocked. 

We are, 6ic. 

*) mx bef^rdnfen un« auf (ginfü^rung unferer ©d^üler in bie öfitt^ti gor* 
men ber faufmSnnif^en 23riefe, in tenen ber (Snöldnber oft ber ilürae wegen alle 
fonftigen Siegeln be« 5lu«brutfed unbead^tet lfi§t unb \>itUn 5lu«brütfen eine eigene 
»ebeutnng lei^t. %n ^ölfdmitteln pim gortf^reiten mangelt c« nic^t, ba« 2Rei(le 
ertemt man im ®ef(^aft felBft. dine gute Sammlung bietet bar: W. Anderson's 
„A coUection of modern letters of Business, &c.", neuejle «udgabe. 

*♦) »ort^eil bringem ^ 

II. 3Bie?tf IPtpogf. 8 
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8. a^mn e4td»ett a simUtr letter). 

As, by the return of peace, the extensive intercourse between our 
respective ports will be reestabllshed , we take the liberty to introduce 
ourselves to your acquaintance, and to oflfer you our Services for the 
management of any concerns you may have in this pity; begging leave 
to assure you of Üie unremitted attention which we shall pay to your 
interest. In consequence of the protracted war, our market is nearly desti- 
tute of all foreign articles; most of which would meet a speedy and ad- 
vantageous sale, especially coionial and "Baitio produce, grocery, drugs, 
lead, litfaarge, whale oil, &c. &c. 

On the other band, this place affords advantageous retums in oil, 
brandy, wine; madder, clover, and other seeds; almonds, capers, and va- 
rious other fruits ; tartar verdigris , sal saturni, 6lc. 

Our partner, Mr. J. F. junior, we expect will very soon readi Lon- 
don, when he will have the pleasure of waiting upon you with our pri- 
ces current; and at the same time, fully satisfy you with respeet to tfae 
solidity of our establishment in this city. In the hopes of rendering oor 
Services acceptable to you, we are most respectfuUy, &c. 

b. 93rfefc im Sanliergefc^ift (Letters on Banking Business). 

4. UM einet Statte fitt eigene 9ttAmn% (idvice of a draft for acctnnt 

of the mwer). 
Mr. John Dundas, London. 

Hamburgh , August 2?<i, 1852. 

I have the honour (the purport ober the object of this letter is) to an- 

nounce to you that l have drawn upon you (that I have valued upon you for) 

£ 250. — . at 1 month date, order (favor) John Smith, which I beg you 

to bonor (to protect - which I recommend to your kiod protection-) to 

the debit of my account. 

9ladSf tex fftr Anfang un)) @4Iu§ faufmcinnif^er Briefe in dnglanb übliäitn 
%0xm gemattet fid^ ber t>orfie^enbe Srief wie folgt: 
Mr. John Dundas, London. 

Hamburgh, August 2n<i, 1852. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to announce to you that I have drawn 
upon you 

j6 250. — . at 1 month date, favor John Smith, which I beg you lo 
honor to the debit of my account, and remain, 

Sir, 

your very obed{ ^ervi 

William Thomson. 

5« Snt)0ott auf 91t. 4. 

London to Hamburgh. 

I am favored with your letter of . . . (I had the honour to receive 

your favour of ...) informing (advising) me of your draft (valuation) for 

j6 250. — . due (payable) ..., order John Smith, which will be duly 

honored to your debit. 

6« Snid einet S^ornntifffond-Statte (idvice of a draft for accoant of 
a third person). 

Amsterdam to London. 
By Order of Mr. A. B. , New York, we have this day drawn -upon you 
a set of bills, as per specification here below, for 

£ 2000. — . which please to honor to the debit of the said Gentleman. 
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Infte event 0f no credit belog yet opened in our favor, we shall feel 
obliged bj your provisionally accepUng our drafts under our guaranty. 

7. Stthoott auf 81t. 6. 
London to Amsterdam. 
Tour favor of . . . is come to band and duc notice taken of your 
drafts upon me for £ 2000. — . wbicb, agreeabiy to the credit lodged 
witä me in your favor by Mr. A. B., New York, sball be prompUy 
bonoured and passed (placed, brought) to the debil of the said house. 

8. Stt^eige hH SudfteKet^ einet <S:ontmiffion9* Statte an feinen Conit 

vAtttnttn (The drawer*8 advice to bis constitneiit). 

Amsterdam to New York. 

Agreeabiy (according) to (in compliance with) your order we 

have valued this day for your account on Mr , London, 

. f 2000. — . as per note at foot of this, producing net f. 23710. 50. 
by whicb sum we balance your account with us (ober mä^ ben UmfWnben: 
whicb sum appears — is brought, placed — to your credit) under the 
Tisual proviso (reservation). 

9. 9limeffett aum SneafTo nnb pt Ißt^tiuna. tCufttao ^ut 9timeffe an 
etne btitte ^etfon. (Remittances for eacasnment and for negociation; 

Order to remit to a third party.) 

Paris to London. 
I feel much obliged for the kind protection you have paid to my last 
valuation and have now the honor to band (to transmit, to remit) you 

£ 120. — .* —. due 15th inst., on 

„ 230. 12. 6. „ 30th do. , 

„ 120. 10. 6. „ l»t May „ 

£ 480. 3. — . together, whicb please to do the needful with 

placing them to the credit of my account (ober: whicb with to the 

credit of my account). Further you will find imder this cover 

f. 4000. — . in 2 bills of 2000 f. each, due 15*? June, on , 

Frankfort o/M., 
which I request you to negociate (to get negociated) at the highest ex- 

change possible (ober: at exchange you can procure) advising me 

of the proceeds. 

If you succeed in buying f. 2000. — -. on Vienna , short paper , at the 

rate of , you will oblige me by your transmitting such sum to 

Mp , Prague. — Awaiting your answer by return of mail, 

I remain, &c. 

10. Stief n(et einen d^nli^en ®egenftant. 

Manchester to London. 

We.beg tp enclose £ 6000. — . at 3 mof date, on , Leghorn, 

which please negociate on Tuesday's Change and remit proceeds to the 
Bank of England in favour of our A/C with Brauch Establishment here. 
We rely upon your doing your best for us, and remain, &c. 

11. «ntn^ott auf 91t. 9. 
London to Paris. 
I acknowledge the receipt of your favor of ....... covering £ 480. 3. -— 

in three bills, which have been duly accepted (which are regulär) and will 

8* 
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appear to your credit when paid (wfaeo in caah) oter: and are placedio 
your credit reaerving due payment. 

Your remittance on Franl^ort^ f. 4000. — . due 15<^ June, has been ne- 
gociated (sold) at the excbange of llOys» and theproceeds of it, say 
j6 335. 15. 8., is (ober are) carried to your credit under the usual proviso. 

In conformity with your order I have transmitted to-day to Mr , 

Prague, 

t 2000. — -. due , on Yienna, which I have been so fortunate as 

to obtain (to buy) at your limit, although all foreign Exchanges and par- 
ticularly bills on Yienna are much in demand. Piease credit me for said 
remittance with £ 

Referring you for further particulars to the annexed excbange -list, 
and aoliciting the continuance of your Orders, I remain, &c. 

12. ttitiiefre fflt ftentte 9t^nmg, <S:oiitmiffioii^«9tiiitefre (RemitUice 
for accoiuit or a third party). 

London to Prague. 

By order of Mr , Paris, I have the honor to band you 

herewith : 

f. 1500. — . I . 

,. 500!-. r«« »^^ 

requesting you will procure acceptance of these bills and cash them 
«t maturity for the credit of said house. 

Piease to inform me of the receipt of this letter (these lines) and be- 
lieve me, &c. 

18» «tthoott auf Jlt. 11. ®infenbttn0 Qott »e^felti jut »efotöii»g 
hn Sittto^nte. (Bills sent for acceptance.) 

Paris to London. 

I am favored with your letter of informing me of your having 

credited my account for * . . ., proceeds of my last remittance on Frank- 
fort o/M., and piaced to my debit the amount of your remittance to 

Mr , Prague, say f . . ., which is all duly noted. — «By the present 

I take the liberty to band you two first Bills of Exchange, viz 

t 500. — . at 2 mos' date, on , 

„ 369. 12. „ 60 d/s., on 

with a request to procure acceptance of these bills, returning the first 
without delay and holding the other at the disposal of the copy or second 
duly indorsed. You will oblige me by letting me know the date of ac- 
ceptance of the second bill, and begging your pardon for the trouble I 
give you, I remain, &c. 

14. «ttttoort auf »t- 18. ^toteft SÄangel «ntta^me. Sittemiitioit. 

mmuntd^mn^. «ittatte. (Protest for non- acceptance. Interference. 

Account of re-exchange. Redraft) 

London to Paris. 

By your favor of I received two Bills of Exchange, the first 

of which, viz £ 500. — . on , I am sorry to retum under this Co- 
ver with a Protest for non-acceptance, cost..s..d., which you jsviÜ pass 
to my credit. — As for the other bill, it has been duly accepted (it is 
provided with acceptance), payable the...., and wiU be held at the dis- 
posal of the copy or second. 
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Further you will find here indosed a bill for 

i 315. 6. 10. due 15^ inst, on , whicb I bave discharged, aa 

you will perceive by tbe protest likewise annexed, for tbe honor of your 
«ccount in conaequence of your direction in caae of need. I aubjoin an 
account of re-excbange, against tbe amount of wbicb I bave drawn on you 

Fa , at 10 d/s., favor John Lupton & Co., 

wbich draft I recommend to your kind protection, thus balancing tbia afEur 
at tbe exchange of 

15. Sttfttag )u einet 3a|(ung* Sn^eige einet emt^fangenen dnllnng« 
(Order glYen to pay. icknowledgment of a payment recelYed.) 

London to Paris. 

I confirm my last respects of yesterday , inclosing a first Bill of Ex- 
change for £ 500. — . with Protest N/A, and anotber Bill for £ 215. 6. 10. 
with Protest N/P and account of re- exchange, advising you at tbe same 
time of my valuation upon you for Fs. ..., at 10 ,d/s., favor John 
Lupton & Co. The purport of tbis letter is to request you to pay for 

my account, tbe. . . inst., to Mr of y^ur city Fs. 2000. — say Two 

thousand Francs, and to let me bave one bf bis receipts by tbe first mail. 
In tbe mean time believe me, Sir, yours, &c. 

P. S. On ciosing up tbese lines I receive for your acc* fromMr 

of Manchester tbe sum of £ 135. 12. 6. i^bich is placed to your credit. 

10. tCttttnott auf Rt. 14 mtb 15« Sn^eige einet gemalten Sn^lnng* 
(idvice of a payment made.) 

Paris to London. 

I am in receipt of your favors of and of The former 

contained a bill for £ 500. — . with Protest N/A , tbe cöst of wbicb ..a..d. 
is booked to your credit; by tbe lalter I learnt that you bave intervened 
for my account with a draft for £ 215. 6. 10. and heg to return my best 
thanks for tbis kindness assuring that your valuation upon me againat tbe 

am»*) of your re-exchadge will be duly honored. Mr 's payment 

to you in favor of my account is booked in conformity. 

foclosed you will find Mr 's receipt for Fs. 2000. — . wbicb I 

bave paid to bim tbis day as directed. Please to pass tbis amount to my 
credit and believe me, &c. 

17. ttetetfenbung eined Conto s<S:ottentd (Account Cnrrent transmitted). 

London to Liverpool. 

As usual at tbis period, we beg to annex extract of your A/C showing 
a balance of 

f 1461. 14. 6. due 31»* ult? in cur favor, whicb wben found correct 
please enter in conformity. Wishing you tbe compliments of tbe season 
and craying tbe continuance of your favors, we remain 6lc. 

18. ®ef4dftd(eti^t tint» Sanliet^imfe^ (Report of a Banker). 

New York, Friday, 9«» April, 1852. 

Per „Humbold". (JBoran gejt ber Courfigettel ter Fonds.) 

The upward**) tendency noticed for weeks past, continues in our Stock 

market. All descriptions of Stocks and securities are in good demand, 

speculation is very active and tbe daily transactions to a very large extent. 

*) jD. i. amount. **) 6tei(jenb. 
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Large Orders from Europe are received by every Steamer, particu- 
larly for Rail Road Bonds, wbich bave for more tban a year past been 
freely taken from tbe continent, but only since a sbort time to any extent*) 
from England. Bonds of several of tbe leading western Rail Road Gompa- 
nies, wbich witiiin six montbs were negociated below 90 p. G. are now 
entirely out of tbe market or only to be found in limited quantities or 
above Par. Preference is always given to Bonds convertible into Stock. 

Real Estate partakes of tbis movement — prices advance and rents**) 
are rising. 

Money remains very easy at from 5 to 6 p. Gt. Excbange is decliuing, 
exports in specie stopped, tbe expectatious from Galifornia very fiattering, 
all these causes combined inspire much confidence, speculators are most 
sanguine and calculate on a prolonged state of prosperity. Sbould any tbing 
unfavorable turn up, tbe cbeck will be very severe, but at present very 
few take sucb an eventuality into consideration. 

Trade in general is not very gOQd, tbe accounts about^our Staples, 
Gotton and Breadstuffs, are far from fiattering and Mercbants complain of 
dull***) times. Excbanges bave given way. Tbe supply of Bills, owingto^) 
the late large sbipments of produce and foreign Orders for Stocks, presses 
on the Market, altbougb tbe demand is to a fair extent tt). 

We quote on London from 108 'A to lOOyj', on Paris F. 5. 20. to 
F. 5. 22%. 

Respectfully yours 
De Launay, Iselin & Clarke. 

c. @nH)fe]^lunfl6Wefc (Letters of Introduction). 

19* Legborn to Palermo. 

We bave mueb pleasure by means of tbe present introducing to your 
acqualntance our particular friend 

Being On a Continental tour, witb tbe view of combining business wiih 
pleasure, we shall feel extremely obliged by your lending bim all tbe aid 
in your power together witb your usual weil" known courtesy, so as 
tbereby bis visit to your place may be alike advantageous and interestiog. 

Gommand us freely in return and believe us, &c. 

20« Leghorn to Messina. 

Tbe bearer of tbe present is our worthy friend wbom we bave 

tbe pleasure of introducing to your acquaintance. 

Making a tour on tbe Gontinent both for tbe sake of pleasure and the 
extension of commercial connexions , we doubt not tbat be will find satis- 
factory bis visit to your quarter, feeling assured tbat you will kindly shew 
bim all tbe attention and assistance in your power. 

Graving your Services onbis bebalf witb anticipated Ibanks. believe us 
truly, &c. 

81. Legborn to Givita Veccbia. 
Dear Sir, 

Our esteemed friend L. A. Esq., oftbe very respectable bouse 
Mess" T. A. & Go.,.Mancbester, proceeding to-day p. Plemonte for your 
Port will present you tbese few introductory lines. 

+t. <2l! ^'^i'T fi'l^'l^; **) TOet^e. ***) eäfUäft +) dntüanben bur*. 
++) ^mmtx no(^ aiemli^ belangrei^. 
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We desire to recommend him most warmly U> your valuable asfwtaoo* 

should he require such at your haods, his objeot in travelling belog buaineM 

as well as pleasure; at all events we shall feel obliged by your extendiog 

to hjm your usual kind civilities, so to make agreeable his short stay in 

• your town. 

Accept our anticipated best thanks and believe us, &c. 

2S* Manchester to Paris. 

Dear Sirs*), 

We allow ourselves the pleasure to introduce herewith 
N. N. Esq., of the highly respectable firm of Messr« N. & Co. of this place. 

Mr. N. Visits your capital partly on pleasure, partly on business, and we 
shall be glad to hear that these few lines have led to the desired objects 
in both ways. Mr. N. will better explain himself his business views and 
we can only repeat that his house is of an undoubted respectability and 
enjoys almost unlimited credit. 

We anticipitate our best thanks and shall be glad to reciprocate your 
kindness on similar or all other occasions, and remain, 6lc, 

d) ©riefe über SBaaren^ ©peMtfonö^ unb Sljfecuranjßefc^dfte (Letters 

coQcernlDg Goods purchased and sold, Forwarding business 

and Insurances). 

28. fRaiMitü^t ^etlattfit (Market report required). 

Mr. B. Z. Liverpool. Bradford, August, 1852. 

Dear Sir, 

Please send last trade Report of your St Francisco house 
and give me your candid opinjon what a venture in Bradford goods woiild 
do out**) there and proforma Ä/S of 

10 Gases black Orleans 
Cbarges must be moderate, as I want no advances. 

24. «e^ttli^et »tief (i simUar letter). 

Messrs Newcastle, 2«? July, 1852. 

Oblige by return with lowest Cash quotations of Hartiepool, Walls and 
other Goals, and rates of freight to the Mediterranean. 
We are, &c. 

25. Stt^riltttto eiltet tCufttagd (Order glYen). 

Leipsic to London. 

I am favored by your letter of and offer my best thanks for 

the informative details you gave me of your Goffee market, which induce 
me to band you an order for 

abV 40000 W Ceylon Goffee, in bags, at 39 s. 6 d. 
I should not like to go higher, but hope on the contrary that you will be 
able to buy at a lower rate and fuUy rely on your care in the execution 

of this Order. Please forward the Goffee per Steatner to Messr.« , 

Hamburgh, taking your reimbursement on these Gentlemen, at 3 m/d., 



*) Clin in neuerer 3eit in ®eBrauc^ gefommener 5lw«brtttf flatt «Gentlemen». 
**) SSBeld^en drfolg ^aUn bflrften. 
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who will moreover confirm the credit I have lodged with tfaem in your 
favour. Tou will be so kind as to effect the insurance with 10 pr. Ct. 
imaginary profit. 

Awaiting your advice, I remain, ^o. 

M. tEtebitetiffttimg (Opeiing of a credit). 

Leipsic to Hamburgh. 

Gonfirining my last respects of , I have the honor to iDform 

you of my having authorized Mr , London , to take bis reimburse- 

ment on you against the Invoice amount of a shipment of Coffee to be 
made to your address. I, tberefore, request you to protect for my account 
bis drafls at 3 mof date, on the receipt of a Bill of Lading, to the extent of 
W . .,, advising him of my having opened such credit in bis favor. — As 
for the goods, you will be so kind as to hold them at my disposal, trans- 
mitting me by mail a sample of 2 %. 

27. Seftatigttttg tint$ ^tthiH (Opeiing of a credit coBflraed). 

Hamburgh to London. 

By the particular desire of Mr. ...^.., Leipsic, I have the honour to 
announce to you tbat he has opened in your favor a credit for 9 .... 
against a shipment of Coffee to be made to my address. In consequence 
of this I shall not fail to accept your drafts at 3 months' date to the extent 
of Said sum, on your transmitting me a Bill af Lading. 

28. Sit$fit$titng bei SufttagS. ^aftut. (Order ezecnted. I&¥Oice.) 

London to Leipsic. 

I am in receipt of your letter of containing an order for 40000 % 

Ceylon Coffee, in bags, at 39 s. 6 d., for which I beg to tender my best 
thanks. I am happy to say that I have suoceeded in executing it below 
your limit viz. at 39 s. which would not be possible to-day, as the last 
mail has brought large Orders for this article. I have now the pleasure to 
band you herewith Invoice and B/L of 

300 bags Ceylon Coffee, marked Ä & C, N? ^^Vyoo» shipped on board 

the Steamer Cöuntess of Lonsdale, Gibbs, to Mess» , Hamburgh, on 

whom I have to-day taken the liberty to draw for the amount, ;€ 1414. 3. 10, 
at the exchange of 13 ^ 9 A 

W 19190. 3 ^. at 3 months' date, thus balancing this transaction 
under (he usual proviso. 

Hoping that this shipment will meet with your füll approbation and 
induce you to honor me with your further commands, I remain, &c. 
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ISYOICE of 300 bags Ceylon Coffee, bought by order and for acooimt of 

M^s» , LHpsic, and sbipped on their riaks, by |he Steamer Countess 

of Lonsdale, Gibbs, Master, to Messr> , Hamburgh, 



H & C. 

No 

401 

to 

700. 



300 bags Ceylon Coffee, weigbing, as per specifica- 
tion of weigbts, 

Gross 370. 2. 3. j Tare 1203 Ä. 
-f- 15. 3. 3. \ Draft 574 „ 



Net 354. 3r 0. 



. . ä 39 — 



Discount 1 pr. Ct. 



Charges, 

Brokerage Va pr. Ct ;€ 6. 18. 2. 

Custombouse Entry „ — . 5.—. 

Lotmoney 10/-, Sbipping Charges 77/6 „ 4. 7. 6. 

Bill Brokerage & Stamp „ 1. 13. 5 

Postage , — . 5. — 

Bill of Lading, Stamp and pettyCbarges „ — . 15. 6. 
Insurance on;6 1550. ä 5/3 p. Ct. :( 4. 1. 5. 

Policy „ -. 4. -. 

— i, 4. 5. 5. 



Gommission 2 pr. Ct. . . . „ 



E. E. 
London, October 



18. 




J8 

1386 

27 



1414 



10 — 



11 
11 



10 



29. Statte gegen eine Setf^liffung (Draft against a sMpme&t). 

London to Hamburgh. 

I am honored with your letter of which informs me of Mr *s, 

Leipsic, having lodged with you a credit in my favor for s^ . . . — . I bave 
now the pleasure of transmitting you inclosed B/L of 

300 bags Coffee, marked R. & C, No. 401 to 700, 
shipped to your address by the Steamer Countess of Lonsdale, Gibbs, 
which please to hold at the disposal (ober: with which you will follow 
the directions) of the said friend. Against the amount of this shipment I 
have drawn on you 

^ . . ., as per note here below, which I recommend to your kind 
protection to the debit of Mr 

Begging your reference to the annexed Statement of our market, I re- 
main, &c. ;— 

Statement of Reimbursement. 
W 8000. — .J 

„ 6000. — .) at 3 months' date, order of myself. 
„ 5190. — .\ 
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80. CttfeUttttg etoe^ Sufttttgf (iMbt gifei). 

London to Berlin. 
We wrote (lo) you on the 8*.^ ult. to forward to us with all speed 
306D ff. Steel Whre, stating at tbe same time the great Opposition arising 
from English Wire being now so greatly improved in the Manufacture and 
so low in Price , -we tnerefore entreated you to attend seriously to the 
reducing of your prices as also to the manufacture, so that by a low price 
and a good article we might be enabled to prevent if possible the use of 
wire made in this country. After you have forwarded us this order, you 
may then prepare for us a second order^of the same weight viz., 2000 !^., 
only leave out No. 16, 17, 18. Believe us, &c. 

81. SttSfulptttttg rittet SufttagS (Order effected). 

Liverpool to Leghorn. 
Dear Sirs, 

Your favor of 15'»» ult. brought us 
£ 300. — . at 3 mo« date of 10'? of May, upon Smith & Co., which 
we placed to your credit due 13'}» of August. 

We are much obliged for your order for 1200 pcf» Prints which we 
executed at once to the best of your interest and forwarded as usual 
through Messr« W. & C. to be shipped pr. l»' Steamer. Please credit our 
A/G for amount as per annexed hivoice £ 450. 10. 6. due 31o<t Inst, and 
oblige with your further favors, &c. 

38« 9Cn}eige M <Smtifangg tiott Saatett. jilage. (Ooods receiTod. 

Oomplaint.) 

Halifax, August 2^ , 1852. 
Mess« ....... Manchester. 

Dear Sirs, 

I have carefully examined the two Bales Gum waste*) 
you invoiced last week and regriet to say, that they don't turn out equal 
to Sample. 

There is a deal of Goarse Waste mixed among the Lot and you must 
either make an adequate allowance or I shall return them. 

Such things should not happen with a respectable house and you 
must write out to the Milan firm to be more careful in füture. 

83. SqU einet Gonfignation unb 9^ftnx batittet. (Consignment adrlsed. 

Invoice.) 

London to St. Petersburgh. 

In our respects to you of last post, we informed you of our Intention 
to consign you a parcel of hemp, by the ship Anna, Captain James, and 
have now the pleasure of confirming said letter in all its Contents, and to 
band you inclosed the promised invoice and bills of lading of 

48 bales Hemp, marked B & G, N« 1 to 48, 
requesting. you to do the best for our interest in the sale, in prder to en- 
courage us to repeat our speculations. We find that the exchange has 
risen to-day, contrary to our expectation, and therefore postpone our drafts 
on you for the present. We are, &c. 



*) %bfaü »on ©eibc, p ^(oretfeibc. 
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INVOiCE of 48 bales Hemp, shipped on board the Anna, CapUin Jame% 

bound to London, conai^ed to Meaar« b, 6l Co, tbere, for our aocouat 

aod riak, viz: — 



B. & C. 

No 

1 to 48. 



48 bales in 96/2 bales Clean Hemp, weigbing 

2342 Pd» 10 » 

of which: 2200 Pd» — !K at 73'/, R B? R. 

142 „ 10 „ „75 „ .... „ „ 

Bor. 

at 3y, S. R. 



Charges. 

Export-Dulies at 10 Copecs per Pud ... S. R. 234. 20. 
Quarantain and Addilional Duty 11 %. „ 25. 82. 



S.R.260.02. 
Clearance and Gnstombouse Charges 4 %. „ 10. 41 



S.R.270.43. 

Wrecking at 20 Copecs per 10 Pud .... „ 46.86, 

Ropes at 12 Copecs per do „ 28. 10. 

Receiving, Weigbing and Porterage at 1 R. 

per bale „ 48. —. 

Examining, Lotting andTieing up, at 60Cop. 

per do „ 28. 80. 

74 Mats for Dunnage and Duties .... „ 19*50. 
Commission paid in Cronstadt, at 30 Cop. 

per 60 Pd „ 11.80. 

Brokerage y, % „ 24. 63. 

Extra-Charges l % „ 49.25. 

Bin Brokerage ana stamped paper . . . „ 28. — . 

Postage „ 3. — . 



S.R. 
Commission 2 %. • . • „ 

Silver Rubles 



St. Petersburgh, 



. 18.. 



16170 
1066 



17236 



88 



4924 



558 



5483 
109 



82 



37 



19 
66 



5592 85 



84. Se|ftn4et »tief (A sinüar letter). 

London to Porto. 

We af e favored with yow esteemed letter ol 9^!» uH. , and feel in- 

Mited to mir mutual ftriends , Mess^? W. A R. of our city, for their kind 

recofnmendation of our house. Your said letter banded us bill of lading 

for ten pipes red wine, per the George, Captain J. Isaacs, wHh directioDS 
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to dispose of it, on arrival, for your account. We now have the pleasure 
to inform you of the safe arrival of said vesael, and also that we have 
diaposed of said consigDment , free od board at L. 55. — . per pipe, at 
three months' credit, and herewith haod you account -sales of the same; 
the nett proceeds, amounting to L. 536. 5., is at your credit and disposal. 
We are much obliged by your intention of favouring us with a second 
consignment and agreeably to your wish inclose a price current: should 
any article in our market induce you to speculate, you may rest assured 
of our exertions to procure you every advantage it will allow, and to 
cultivate a lasting and beneficial correspondence. 

We request our respectful compliments to Messr« W. & R., not hav- 
ing occasion to write them this post, and reinain respectfully, 
Gentlemen , 

your very obedlent serv^f- 
/. B. & Co. 

SALES of ten pipes red port, received {5er the George, John Isaacs, 
from Oporto, sold for account and risk of Mr. /. W, , Porto, 
Sold ten pipes Port to Bellamy ^ Co. on board (three 

months), at L. 55 per pipe . . L. 550. 0. 0. 

Commission on L. 550, at 2V2 per cent n 13. 15. 0. 

Net proceeds L. 563. 15. 0. 
— E. E. — 
London, the ...... J. B. k Co. 

85* VpthiH^n (Forwarding of Goods). 

Manchester to Liverpool. 
Gentlemen, 

We beg to advise of having forwarded to your care per rail 
B Z No 1 to 6. 6 Bales printed Gottons, 
each 200 pc«», at 28 yd», tax ;€ 100. — ., 
which please ship pr. Ist Steamer unto Mess^s Rinaldi & Co., Leghorn. 
We wait for B/L and remain, &c. 

86. 9^iftttfta^tun^ (AfTreightment of a ship). 

To P. & B. in St. übes, 

Altona. 
On receipt hereof, I beg you to look out for a vessel bound for your 
port, called the Constantia, beloiiging to me, and commanded by Captain 
P. M. I hope he will arrive about the time this reaches you. My Inten- 
tion is that he shall take in a cargo of salt, for which purpose I have 
written to him by the last mail to Barcelona, where he has lately dis- 
charged a cargo of wheat, informing him that I had consigned the ship 
to your care; to confirm which is the purpose of this letter. Have the 
goodness to aid me by performing this Service; and having provided him 
with a cargo of salt, to reimburse yourselves for the amoimt of its cost, 
and all charges, commission, &c. upon Mess^s G. & Co. in Lisbon, to whom 
I have already given the necessary advice. In case Captain M. should be 
detained upon his voyage, I beg you immediately to engage a sufficient 
cargo, to guard against the consequences of his arriving too late. The 
ship will hold about one hundred and twenty lasts of rye; and by com- 
paring the weight, I calculate that she can carry nearly four hundred tons 
of salt. In every particular I rely upon your well-known care and acti- 
vity. I remain, &c. 
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87. «efitli^et »tief (A stmilir lettor). 

Manchester to Liverpool. 
Geatiemen, 

Towards the eod of the month we shall bave ready for 
shipment to Algiers, say about 

100 tons measuremeot goods, 
20 of Scotch Pigs*), 

100 cases of tin plates and some otber trifling articles, and 
we request you berewith to look out for a suitable sbip to take this cargo 
and to report progress at your earliest convenience. Tbe Charter^) must 
be binding on tbe Gaptain, to sail not later tban 1>< week in August and 
we think it advisable to make an agreement for a lump sum >as if tbe * 
vessel can carry more tban above Cargo, we intend Alling her up with 
Steam Goal, which we expect will at tbe least pay costs and a reason- 
able freigbt. 

Waiting your reply, we are, &c. 

P. S. No fruit vessel will do. She must be A 1***) coppered and 
copper fastened +). 

88* Sufttag }itt KfTeeittatiaBefotgttttg (Order for burarance). 

Manchester to London. 

Gentlemen, — Please insure against all risks 
B. Z. No 1 to 6. 6 Bales manufactured Goods, packed in oil cloth, 
tax ^ 100. — . eacb, .= ;€ 600. — . 
by Arno Steamer from Liverpool to Legborn. 
We are, &c. 

89- Se$tiK#et »tief (A similar letter). 

Political circumstances bave produced a Stagnation in our correspon- 
dence for some months past; unavoidable, bowever, from motives of pru- 
dence. The present being the first opportunity that bas occurred, we bave 
eagerly embraced it, and wait on you with the following order for insu- 
rance, to be effected by you for our account, with respectabJe and solid 
underwriters , and on tbe lowest terms, viz. 

^ 2000. — . Say Two thousand pounds Sterling upon tbe sbip Shep- 
berd, Gaptain Daniel S16m, under Danish colours, from 
Hamburgh to Gadiz, and 
„ 1500. — -. Say one thousand five hundred pounds Sterling upon 

^ oKrtA linens for Hamburgh, account per the above sbip: the 

«»^wiu. . ygggej^ according to the last letters from Hamburgh, was 
expected to sail about the 12th inst. 
Requesting you to effect this order immcdiately on receipt of this 
letter, we remain respectfully, &c. 

♦) (Ro^eifen. 

**) 6o J>iel wie Gharter-party. 

***) IDic SlfTecurabewre in ©itgknb (au^ in granfrd(^) f>ringen, ^e^ufl ber 
öeftimmmtö bct ®rö§c bcr ®efa^r Bei JBerfi^cranaen auf ®*iffe, ble Jflt^tfgfeit 
öer lejtctn in gewiffe (klaffen, bic jle bnrt^ S3u(^flabcn unb ^ifittn bejei^nen. €o 
Gebeutet in (Sngtanb A 1 ein <S^ift wel^ed unbebingte« Sertrauen berbient. (S)em 
wtfrrf^t in graufrei* 3 T » 3 Tiers » %.) 

t) ®eftt^)fert. 
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46. aR«$ttMef (tannAng letler). 

London to Glasgow. 
We refer to cur last respects of 16*? ult. and are much surpriaed to 
be still without your reply. We have now waited quite long enough and beg 
to give you herewith notice that if our A/C is not satisfactorily arranged in 
the course of the week, we shall be reluctantly compelied to put the mat- 
ter into our lawyer*s band. We are, &c. 

41. tStiefe ihn aSoSgef^iafte (Letten coiicenilBg Woellrade). 

Leeds to Bei:lin. 

Since a Cew montbs we had no occasion of addressing you; but at 
the approaching of the new clip*) weshould like to learn from yourkiod- 
ness, what opinion is generally prevailing in the Woollrade of your place, 
especially in reference to prices at the next woolfairs. 

With US prices for German Wools at the present moment are very 
firm**') in consequence of the favorable result of the present London sales 
of Colonial Wools, people being very anxious about the new clip of Austra- 
lian Wools. Nevertheless we should be enabled yet to procure here a 
moderate quantity of German Wools at the present prices, in case we anti- 
cipate higher prices at the next German fairs. You would therefore much 
oblige US by your kind informations ab*, the present State of your Wool- 
trade and its prospects for the future. Hoping soon to hear from you, 
we are, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully. 

42t Berlin to Leeds. 

I was duly favored with your esteemed letter of the IQtb Instant (i. e. 
10*? May 1852), and feel very much satisfied indeed, being enabled to suit 
your wishes, by informing you of the present State of our Wool-trade. Our 
Stocks of Wool***) are by far smaller than usually at this season, large 
quantities having been taken out of the market in January and February 
last for French account, near 6000 G'^*» (Gtr.) mostly of inferior quality, 
irregulär^) and bad conditioned^^) very little in the same State, as it co- 
mes from the growerf^). In consequence hereof we could not have any 
large transactions i) during the last 2 months, though our place was much 
attended to by our Inland manufacturers as well as by Freoch and 
English buyers and Saxon worsted- Spinners it). As for the next fairs the 
general opinion is prevailing, that prices will be a good deal higher tbau 
last year at the fairs, as the diminished importation of Australian Wool 
doubtless will also influence our market, effecting a greater demand for 
German Wools for France and England. A very large quantity and more 
than usually is already bought on speculation from our dealers on the 
sheep's backiii) during the last months, so that the first-hand quantit)' 
brought to the fairs wUl also be by far smaller than last year. 



*) e^ur. **) feft. ***) SBottläacr. +) UuregermaSig, ober »et^Kidt. 
++) ed^Ied^t bel^anbelt. +++) 3m Otiginoljuflanbe. 4) Umffife e. it) Stavm 
aamfrinner. ***) ^onUmii^ fiefauft, ^t>or bie ffioEe auf ben ©^afeii i|(' 
[<^orett ijl. 
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A large business has been done at our place during the last weeks 
in Slipes*) and Skins**) for French account and prices for tbis article ra- 
ther are at a rising tendency. — Of mortlings***) we sball have a good 
choice at tbe forthcoming fairs as a great mortality among the sheep has 
prevaiied this year in many plac'es. 

The last Leipsic fair was by no means remunerating for our cloth 
manufacturers , especially in reference to the prices obtained. This pro- 
bably will induce them to act very cautiously in their purchase at the 
next fairs, but should they nevertheless show themselves boJder in buying 
than anticipated and compete therein with the English and French buyers, 
then doubtless we shall have a rise of 10 to 20 per Gent in prices 
compared to the last years prices. — Our worsted Spinners would be in 
an awkward Situation hereby, as they cannot seil their yams even now at 
any profit. 

I shall have myself a good stock of original flocks +) at the next fairs, 
for my own account as well as on commission, of highfine and middlefine 
quality and should feel satisfied to reopen again the transactions with your 
honoured firm. In case you reflect upon German Wools I would like to 
meet your wishes in sending you samples+t) of some of my flocks. 

Hoping soon to be favored again by your news, I remain, &c. 

48. Berhn to Leeds. 

I take the liberty to address these lines to you, trusting to your discre- 
tion that the Contents of my letter will not go farther in case I should be 
misinformed, or -^ou should not wish to enter upon the proposal I beg 
leave to make you. 

I have been informed that your engagement with M. L. as your Agent, 
for the purchase of wool is dissolved; if this be (is) the case I beg leave 
to offer you my Services. Having the pleasure to be personally known 
to your Mr. Thomas Dicks, you can easily judge how far I am able to fiU 
this Situation. You know that I have attended during the wool fairs Mr. A. 
at Breslaw and H. at Stettin and Berlin for several years, and shall 
continue as their wool buyer, for I trust I have given satisfaction to these 
Gentlemen, and as to myself have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
business done for them. It is, however, the duty of every man lo do the 
best for himself, if it can be done without injury to others, and as such I 
feel no hesitation to say that the business your respectable House has 
been doing in the late years, has been so considerable and will according 
to my informations still increase, and the Situation as your Agent is so 
desirable, that it is preferable to any other ofthat kind. If you should feel 
ioclined to make a trial, I shall be happy to receive your Orders; (our 
market being) as our market is stocked at present with almost all kind 
of wool I flatter myself to be able to execute your Orders to your entiie 
satisfaction. 

Waiting your reply, I remain very respectfully, &c. 

44. Sttttnott auf fftx. 48. 

Your favor of the 24*.»^ Jan. has reached us in due (time) course, in 
reply to which we beg to State that your informations respecting Mr. L. 
have Ijeen correct. We are now not at all disinclined to make a trial 
with you, and as you say «your Market is well stocked» at present, you 

*) ©dSfWeifwoEen. **) iBtxf>nmUm. ***) eterMing^woIIe. +) etfimnte. 
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can buy for us a Lot of fleeces of about 100 to 120 G^tt at Irom 70 to 75 
Dollars (Thaiers). 

You know, we prefer the short grown clean wools, not lofty, but 
silky and of a soft handle; dingy heavy wool will not suit us at any 
price. We write to-day to our Bankers Mess^f W. & Co. and open you a 
credit for ^ 2000, so that your drafts upon them for the amount of the 
wool will be duly honored. As soon as you have made the purchases, 
please to forward the wool immediately to our Agent in Hambro, Mr. 
Charles Kluge, to whom we give by to-day's post all Information about 
shipping and insurance. If your sorters have some good parcels in band, 
you can send us samples of their sorts. 

Trusting you will do the best you can for our interest, so that we 
may be induced to continue our Orders, we remain very truly, &c. 

45« Leeds to Breslaw. 

I am in receipt of your much esteemed favor of 8^^ ult. which has 
been handed to me here by my brother and am much obliged to you for 
your kind intentions towards me. 

I am aware of the scarcity of Money which prevails duriog your wool 
fairs and the difficulty of obtaining it at Breslaw. It is impossible for me 
to say at present to what amount I may purchase, as this will be partiy 
guided by the price of the Wool; but I shall bring a credit with me to a 
larger amount than last year. I am much obliged to you for your kind 
offer of supplying me to a certain extent, but shall particularly depend 
upon the Honble. Maritime Society supplying me at other places, and 
chiefly at Breslaw, as I consider 1 shaU stand in greüter need of there 
than at any other place. I shall likewise require some person at Breslaw 
to forward my Wool; perhaps you can recommend some House there for 
that purpose. I do not think of employing Mr. T. any more, bis charges 
being rather too extravagant. I do not expect having my business done 
for nothing and am very willing to pay the same Commission which the 
Bankers Charge to my neighbours. I am much obliged to you for your 
kind offer of apartments in your own House, but expect I shall be able 
to obtain my old lodgings in King's Street, I think it was N» 22; perhaps 
you will take an opportunity of engaging them for me for the fair. I shall 
be glad to hear from you on receipt of this, addressed as formerly in 
Single sheet only. I am, d[c. 

46. Leeds to Breslaw. 
Your esteemed favor of the 29*)» ultimo came duly to band on the 
llth Inst, and we are much obliged to you for the inquiries you have 
made concerniiig our money arrangements. I think now with your as- 
sistance we shall be at no loss for the needful and hope the R. M- Society 
will give US their assistance in that matter. It is very fortunate that you 
intend going to B. and as I certainly shall want some assistance there, 
shall be glad of your Company if it does not much interfere with your 
other business. If Wool can be bought about 20 per Cent advance we 
shall be considerable purchasers, but should it advance to 30 per Cent, we 
shall be very cautious. Wool is not selling at so good a price here as 
it was in Feb. and beginning of March and should it continue to dechne 
here, it will be the means of checking the too rapid advance with you. 
Mr. Goever will come with me and we shall wait upon your Hambro friends 
immediately on our arrival there. We purpose being at Berlin in good 
time so as to be able to spend some days there, on our way to other towns. 
Should you have any thing more to say before I leave England please ad- 
dress me to the care of Mr. Hardcastle N? 28, Coleman Street, London« 
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47« Breslaw to London. 

We regret to inform you that in consequenoe of the considerablo 
Orders which have lately arrived for wool, and the numerous buyers botb 
foreign and inland, who have attended our wool fair» the whole of the 
supply has been sold at an advance of 8 to 10 per Gent on the previous pri* 
ces; we have consequently been unable to execute your Orders at your 
limits. In addition to the deficiency in the clip this year, as anticipated 
in our letter of last month, our manufacturers have been induced to buy 
very freely, having reeeived large Orders, noi only from America, bat also 
ftom the Lcvant, where the demand for Woolen goods increases every 
year, and these causes combined with the purchases of Wool on Flemish 
Account, have caused the advance above £^ated. — The attendance of 
buyers from England was greater than usual; but with the exception of a 
few parcel^ of fine sort, we believe but little will find its way to your 
country. 

We look forward with pleasure to your future commands, and hope 
that more favorable circumstances will enable us to shew the value we 
allach to a connexion with your respectable house. We subjoin a list 
of the quantity and qualities sold at our fair and the respective prices, 
remaining, <&c. 

48« Berhn to London. 

Our wool fair which took place on the 14V* instant, has turned out 
extremely satisfactory. Notwithstanding the preceding cold weather which 
operated against the shearing of the flocks and in many places caused a 
postponement, nearly 50,000 stones have been brought to market, almost 
entirely in bulk, and found buyers readily for almost the whole quantity 
at an avcrage of 2 Dollars a stone above the price of the last year. — 
We subjoin the prices of some of the most favorite flocks and remain 
respectfully, &c. 

S. & H. 

49« London to Breslaw. 

Sirs, We avail ourselves of to-day's post to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the W}^ inst, by the Steamboat this morning , containing 
the report of your market. We regret to inform you that in consequence 
of tbe high prices noted in your letter we cannot now make use of any 
parcel, as the prices are ratber low here, and more advantageous purchases 
to be made, the market being overstocked. If, however, any change should 
take place, and your next report State lower prices, we shall not faü 
sending you considerable Orders for our autumn suppUes. We remain 
respectfully, &c. 

H., C. & Co. 

50. Berlin to Leeds. 

Gentlemen, I^have been honored with your esleemed favor of the 
2<! ull. and heg leave to assure you that I shall use my utmost endeavours 
to justify the confidence you are kind enough to place (put) in me. After 
the receipt of your letter, I have taken a round in the wool market im- 
mediately, and amongst all the wools I have seen, I gave the preference 
lo a Lot of 40 Bags at Mess» J. & Co., which I have bought for you, after » 
very hard bargain, for 72%, the wool is such as you describe it in youl» 
letter, and I am sure will be to your satisfaction, for it can only waste 
II. mntt «ttflagf. 9 
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very litüe in scouriog, and Witt meke a gdod eloth as far as I undersUnd 
of maDufacturine. Of clean soft wools of good breed our Market is not 
öV^erstlödced , hm We liav^ hd*ge quantities of the blue, dark and din^y 
POtish ^oot. Onr Borten ^e very busy and bave a great demand for 
ttieir low aorts, which our Inland Manufoctorers pay at very high prices. 
I have forwarded to you a parcel containing 8 Samples. No. 1. Ist, Electoral. 
Nö.3.2d. Elect. 3. ist. Prima. 4. 2d. Prima. 5. Secunda. 6. first pieces. 7. se- 
cond pieces. 8. somed Lambs. This is together a large parcel of füll 300 Cwt., 
and you will not meet often with a wool of a better breed. For the sorts 
exclusive the pieces, they d4c an average price of 75 D.; at foot you find 
the assortment how much there is of every class, and as the party to 
whom the wool betongs is generally in want of money , I think that a bid 
of 70 Dollars would not be refused. The pieces I suppose will not suit 
you, they are rather curly and füll of yellow locks, but the jambwoel 
might do at the same price. Please to give me your opinion about this 
parcel by return of post. 

Annexed I band you the Invoice of the 40 Bags amounting to Dol- 
lars. ... at the exchange of 6 D. 28 sgr. L. . . . which I have vahied to- 

day, according to your order, upon Messrs at three months' date. 

Tbfe wool has been forwarded yesterday to the care of Mr. Alberti & Co. 
in Hambro and as the weather continues fine, I hope it will reach you soon. 

Wishing that this first trial may turn out to your satisfaction, I remafn, 
very respectfully, &c. 

A. L. 
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S3re«(att an öertin. 

3^ (in sunt erflen 9]^a(e bur^ 3^r angeite^med 6^re{(en Dom \>tt\fd^, 

«Hb bonfe* für S^r gfitiöe* «ncrMeten, bei 3^nen Seinen für* weine Ole^nuna j« 
laufen. 3« ®f»iberwng darauf* ^ate {^ baö JBeronflgen, 36nen ju fagen, ba§ i<S 
W« t«ftt weine «ufbrdae <n Mefew 5lTtifeI Hnew gteunbe in 9la^o gegeben fabe, 
Ux te twmer 8ur 3wfriebenbeit <m«gefübtt bot. 3nl)effen * ^abe ifl^ wi$ bc^ ent« 
f^foffm, 3bt «nerMeten a« benu^eit*, unb S^nen jumSerfud^^ einen «einen %^\* 
traa^ ju geben, inbew i* ^offe, ba§ ®ie mein »ertrauen, i^n mit «ortbeü au«' 
gefi^ 9u feigen, re<^tfertigen »erben. 

3^ erfud^e 6ie bemna^ für meine (Re^nung 500 6tfl(f feine Seinen im 
«i^gU^fi niebrigen greife ^ einjufaufen unb gu weiner «erfflgung an ^errn g. S. 
in Hamburg, P. G. N? 1 ä 5 Pgnirt, abjurid^ten^^ auf meinen eie aefdfligft ben 
detrag 6 SBo^en dato für meine 9te(^nung entnehmen woQen ^', inbew i^ 6ie 
»erfl^ere, für ^MfDUHJte t^onorirung 31^rer tratte bie nötbige Orbre gegeben gu ^ben. 
Ä)a« 9{&bere " barüber erwarte bafb gu »eme^men, unb bin ac. 

% ». 
'favored 'am obliged to you *on *In answer to which *nol- 
witiistanding • to avail one*s seif of ^ as a trial " order ^ at the lowesl 
price '<*to forward ** please to draw '• particulars. 

SSerlln an 53re8Iau. 

iRit Vergnügen* etfebe i^ au« 3brem ©ee^rten »om 4. b., ba§ wein Dienji' 
anerbieten €ie. i^eranlagt ' bat. wiib wit einew auftrage gu beehren, unb i^ f(^wei((|(( 
wir, baf eie el »eber iejt no^ in ber Sufunft bereuen »erben. 
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ÜMef(|l0f]|eti fhibnt 6<e meine 9ftctltra^ |itin Setrage t»0n 5)^ 0S41. 21. dottr., 
MfüT i4 €U UU^ti* f^aht. d^gfei^ ^^ i^ 3^ten «uftrage gemAf auf ^erm 
3. S. in ^om^urg a^egeben^ 

m 19090. — , 6 SEBo^en dato, 
n^^e i^ 3(nen aur ftudglei^ung ^ biefel ®efd^Aft< sunt (Eourfe ))on löOVs bie« 
fdbe 6tunnte betroaenb, gutf^rei^ ha i^ an beren ge^^riger Seredntng ^ nidlft gioetfle. 
©ie geinen ffnb in 5 Äiften geparft, gej. P. (i. N? 1 — 5, wu ber f>efien 
Onolitat nnb i<^ ^ofe, tiefet Serfn6 werbe fo ju 3(rem Sort^eit andfallen", baf 
€ie fid^ bewogen ^nben werben, miq mit bebentenbem Suftrfigen su beehren. 
3^ bin mit S^tung 

3^r ergebener. 
^ I am glad to find * induced ' invoice ^ to debit one ^ to value upon 
^ to balaoce this transaction ^ their being duly honored " to turn out to. 

SRarfeiHe an 9afel. 

^i tffüi mi (eib \ ba§ imfer Sriefwe^fet fo lange unterbro^en gewefen, imb 
nHr werben und bemühen*, i^ bur^ ben 9(ntrag, ben wir Sinnen hiermit ma^en^ 
t9ieber au beleben. 

Unfere ^eunbe, bie Ferren 9L & 91. in ((abis, i^anfleute ))on (Srebit unb 
%ife^en^ unterrichten und, bag (Eo^eniOe au einem guten ^ greife au ^oben ift, 
inbem fte pglei^ bemerfen, bag bagegen*^ eine $artie i^einen, voraflgu^ f^weiaeri« 
Med, in (Sobis gute 9ted^nnng bringen wflrbe, wenn el ))or 9lbgang ber ^otte ua^ ^ 
%mmfa auMme. £)emaufoIge tiaben fie »orgef^iagen, feine Seinwanb m^ (Eabis 
p fenben. 

)Die genannten ^reunbe tiaben und angeboten, ben nbt^gen Sorf((u§" o(ne 
Binfen au leiten, bid eine ober bie anbere $artie ))erfauft fein werbe, unb faOd 6ie 
baffelbe inS3etreff* ber geinen t^un woflteu, würben wirS^nen, bei (|nn)fang 3^er 
Antwort unb (S^enel^migung, L 8000 ffir unfern 9lntbei( an ber Unternehmung ^^ 
fibermai^en, augtei^ ©eronen ((o^eniQe fommen laffen, beren Setrag ))on circa 
L 20000 6ie in Seinen anlegen ^^ unb 6ie erfud^en, fol^e und balbmbgli^ft a» 
fenben. 

S)ie ^acturen unb Serfaufdre^nungen ))on beiben ®eiten wfirben bann burc^ 
unfere ^änbe ge^en, wir würben 6orge tragen, ba§ bie ®üter ^ier »erfl^ert unb 
ju mögü^ft niebriger gra^t abgefenbet würben, unb ®ie fowo^I ald unfere greunbe 
in (Eobis »om MJ)tm bena^ri^tiaen. 

ffiir ^oben nid^t an für^ten", (ange in »orf*ug a^ bleiben, unb ed ijl fein 
3«mfei, bag bie refpeftij>en Unternehmungen »on einem erftetfli^en** Kluften be^ 
gleitet fein werben. 

3nbem wir balb 3^re SReinung hierüber au )>eme^men hoffen, »erbieiben wir 
onfrtd^tig ae. « & g, 

^ to be sorry * to endeavour ' we are about makiog you * of high 

Standing ^ reasonable rates ^ on the other band ^ departure for 

^advances ^with regard *<^ Operation "to apply to the purchase of 
ünen "We need not fear of being ^'fair. 

gonbon an d^ariedton. 

3d^ befenne mi^ a^^i (Smpfange ^ 3^rer C^irculare öom Iften, unb bringe* 
3Jnen meine ^eralid^en^ ©iücfwünfc^e a«* Z^rm neuen* dtabfiffement. 2)er mir 
auglei* überfanbte intcreffante 8eri(|t über ben ®tanb* unb bie 9ludfi(i^ten 3]^red 
^ft«mwoIIs2Äarfted »eranfaffen^ mi^, ^^ntn einen 9lufhrag anauDertranen, be* 
lle^enb in 200 ©allen ©eorgia, 

500 dto. Upianbd. 
^ gebe 3^nen fein fe^ed Simitum, fonbcrn iege mein Sntereffe wrtrauendöoll in 
a^^dnbe, erfn^eeie aber, bie «udfü^rung meined «uftragd ni*t au weit binaud» 
auf(^ieben^ t>a wir ^ier' feine großen »orrÄt^e me^r bep^n ^^ 

9* 
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2)ie Setfen^ung »o0ett ®ie mit Um erflen Sdj^iffe, Y^ef^el na<^ ^itx obet 
aad^ !Bii»erpo0( fegelt, (ewiTfen^^; im erf^en goOe an meine eigene ^bteffe, im 

(entern an bie ^enen , l^DerpooL SSei Ueberfenbung bed (^onnoffameutd 

fdnnen 6ie fofort 3 9Rt. auf mi^ trafjiren. 3<^ lege S^nen noc^maU mein 
3nteteffe re^t »arm and ^erg nnt l^offe, ba§ biefer er^e SSerfud^ ju todttm mti 
gri^fem ®efd^&ften Seranlaffung ge^en Wirbel 

^ I acknowledge the receipt * oflfer ' most sincere * with respect to — 
* you have formed ^ State ^ to induce ® to postpone ^ there being here 
*®oa band "you'll please to eflfect "tbat tbis first trial will induce 
me to larger commissions. 

(£§arIedton an l^onbon. 

3^r ©ee^rtel »om 8ten fam mir am 15ten gn ^anben *. (J« traf fl^ grabe 
fo gtürfUd^ *, ba^ wir bebeutenbe 3wf«^ten »on Uplanbd erhalten Ratten * nnb fo 
«lang e« mir*, för eine SBaare Don Hefter Ouaiitfit mit 12 Vi c. anjufommen^ 
ibogegen toirb mir bie ^ndfü^rung 3^red ^uftragd auf 200 fallen Georgia f^ioe» 
rer, nnb ic^ f^aht bapon M Je^t nur 100 SaÖen jum greife i»on 18 c. eint^im 
I^nnen^ Da i(^ ni(^t mit 93e{timmt^eit »oraudfagen fann, n^ie baib i(^ ben diu* 
fauf bcr 100 Sauen »erbe au«fußren fönnen, fo $a6e i(^ eine jH mir bar&ietenbe 
Gelegenheit benu^t, \>a9 eingefaufte Ciuantum^ hmät t>it in einigen Xagen na<| 
8i»erpooC fegeinbe ^rig ©imeon, (ia\>t fQxcm, an »orgefÄriebene 5lbreffe ju »er* 
laben, flnbei empfangen @ie (ionnoffament, fomie ^actura^ beren Setrag i«^ fo 
frei war^ SJrem 9luftrage infolge, in ben «nten Dcrgeic^neten 4 Slpptö. 3 üRt 
auf @ie p entnehmen nnb bitte ^ie, meinen Tratten ^i}xtn S^u| anaebei^en ^o 
laffen*°. 3* ^off«^ ^«6 ^i« SBaare ju S^rer Qvi^xitt>tnf)dt auffallen** nnb bei 
3^nen einen guten 2Rarft finben wirb ^\ 

Tat ^od^a(|ftung. 

*has come to band Ml bappily occurred 'to receive coDsiderable 
supplies * I succeeded ^ to obtain ober buy at ^ to get delivered 
^ purcbases made ^ I bave tbe bonour to subjoin Bill of Lading and 
Invoice ^bave laken tbe liberty '®I recoiumend to your kind pro- 
tection "to turn out ^*lo come to a favorable market. 

öreslau an !^eeb§. 

35r ®eebrte« Pom 6. p. SW. bringt mir Stn^eiae »on bem für meine SHe^fnung 
aema^ten (ginfauf pon 400 ©türf Sterine ju oerfc^iebenen greifen, »o»on ii ge* 
förige 9lota genommen ^ 3(^ erfuc^e @ie bempfolge, mic^ balb mit S^ualitfit^ 
proben * ju Perfe^en, um bie SBaaren bana(^ beurtt^eilen gu f onnen, unb gebe ^f^ntn 
bie »erjlierung, ba§ wenn fol^e meinen Erwartungen entfpre^eu, S^nen t>U dr» 
t^eilung einer bebeutenben Orbre nid^t feblen foU. (i^lei^geitig beauftrage i(^ ®ie, 
für meine [Rechnung ein Sortiment Pon 200 &üd color. SWerino eiujut^un*; i(b 
f(^reibe 3^nen in betreff ber garben nichts por*, ha €le ben^a^ meine« Slbfaje«* 
fennen unb i(^ ba^er überzeugt fein barf, ba§ @ie eine angemeffene 9lu«wa^l * treffe« 
»erben. a)er ^rei« berfelben mü§te it^ auf 18—19 Zi)ix. calculiren, unb ber 
Cinfauf jeitig^ gefc^e^en, fo ba§ ba« (Sut (£nbe b. 2D^. ober fpäteften« 3lnfang be« 
nfi^flen in Hamburg eintrifft. 5lucb bei biefem Sluftrage empfehle id) ^l)ntn t>it 
forgfdltigjte dffeftuirung, inbem jte einen mit anfe^nli^crn jur golge ^aben bürfte^ 

^Belieben ©ie bie ®öter bem ^errn in Hamburg ju überfenbcn. 60» 

balb iä) im SepJ ^^xtx gactura bin, »erbe ic^ ni^t ermangeln, S^nen fofort [Ri- 
meffen gu ma^en®. 

Ho note duly ^quality patterns *to add *to leave to one tbe cboice 
of colors ^to be acquainted witb our market ^suitable to it ^in time 
^to result ^to make remittance. 
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Bonbon an 53erliii. 

Unferle^tc« ürgebcnfte« »ar j>om 18ten b. 2Ä. battrt unb ba unfcr J^o^rseng ben 
folgenbcn %a% »cn ben ffierfcn biet eintraf, fo ^aben »ir jufol^e ber Slngeige, bie 
«nfer gweiter 55rief entl^felt, einen H^eil Jbrer Orbre f^on »on Jier au8, fa^e 
400 i«ften an S3orb ber SWebufa, dapt mih. ©ailcr, na* Lettin »erf*ifft; n>ir 
öaben biefelben an «J^crrn SWef^mann & ßc. bafelbfl abrefprt, benen wir au* 
Connofifament mit ber ^euti^en $oft jufenben. fvactura finben @ie Jier bel^^efögt; 
»egcn beö 25eh:a(^eö berfclben l^aben »ir ^cute auf ^enn £)aöib S3öto» in ^am* 

bürg, gumßüurfe'öon 13. 14., üJlarf 95anco gebogen, betjraaenb f 905. 9. 2., 

bebaiiem aber, ni*t im Stanbe fein ju fßnnen, Sbren SBflnfdjen, auf 4 SWonat 
3eit ju sieben , entgegen gu f ommen ^ ba e^ un8 ni*t gelingen »oUte, unfere Jrat* 
tcn in bfcfer ^i*t gu negodren, unb ti eine unge»ö^>ntt*e ®a*e i(t, auf eine fo 
lange Q^it auf «Hamburg gu gießen, n>ad mir guDor ni*t mugten; wir {tnb bem gu« 
folge genotbigt gewefen, gu ber flbii*en ®i(bt »on 3 SWt. unfere 3wffM*t gu nebmen, 
»ODOtt »ir auA |»errn t). ©öto» in Hamburg ^cutc in itenntnig' gefegt ßaben, 
unb boffen, eö wirb fein ^inbemig für bie gebörige ^onorirung unferer Zxaitt fein. 
Sir ^aben bemfelben guglei* bie ^Iffecurang gu beforgen aufgetragen, unb werben 
feine 3eit »erlieren, ben gHejl 3brer öeilenung, fobalb »ir in 53eitfe ber 3ufu^r' 
«langen, um f!e ergfingen ^ gu fönnen, abgufenben. Unterbeg* »erbleiben wir mit 
oefonberer $o*a*tung tc. 

^to meet 'to inform ^supply *complete ^in the mean Urne. 

SBoümarft^'SBeri^t. 

gonbcn, ben 

S^te fel^r toertje SCbreffe würbe unö bnr* unfern 5lgenten, $errn ©., ber 
iniÄ Hoffnung gu einer ®efiäft«ücrbinbung mit 36rem ^aufe ma*t. 

•ffiir erlauben unö baßer, Sbnen einen furgen 93eri*t über unfern SBoflmarft 
^u ertbeifen. (B.§ i\t mit beip neuen ^ahxt au* wieber neue§ Seben in bad ®ef*äft 
gefommen, unb jlnb in ber »ergangenen SBü*e febr anfebnli*e (5>ef*fifte gema*t wer* 
ben. 2)er ^auptbegeßr^ befielt für bie SWittcI^ffioHen »on 2 bie 2/10 bie, wenn fte 
nur einigermaßen ' »on guter 9latur ftnb unb eine Icibii*e SBäf*e baben, fortirt 
ober in ^Ue§, foglei* jtfiufer finben, inbcm unfer SWarft ba»on beinahe gang ent« 
bI5§t' i^ JBonben feinem duaiitaten ifl unfer Säger* ftfirfer, unb geßt ber9lbfa^ 
bamit langfamer, ed jleßt inbeffen gu erwarten, ba§ au* biefe ©orten fi* ßeben^ 
»erben, fo wie bie geringem Dualitäten (t* gu beben anfangen. !^o(fen unb ©tütfen 
H« iiu 2/6 ftnb ffir SSßiiltfbire feßr begehrt, e8 ift fcibft für eine fteine $arttc 
3 @*in. gema*t werben. Sammwelle finbet hii gum ?Jreife »on 4 ®*in. 9lb* 
ne^mer* unb befenberS beliebt^ ftnb bie ©orten »on 2/3 bi« 2/9. 

(So fon und nun febr angenehm fein, wenn Sic un« re*t baib Oelegenßeit 
gcBen, auf unferm SWarft für ®ic tßStig fein gu fbnnen, unb wollen wir gern bie 
$anb bagu bieten®, hai ®ef*5ft fo »iel atö mßgti* gu cr(ei*tem^. d« i(l fonjl 
gegen unfer fprincip, einen ©lanco «• (£rebit gu gewähren, mit einem ^aufc wie baö 
3Btige finbet inbefjfen eine 9lu«nabme Statt ^® unb werben 3ßre Jlratten gum SBe* 
laufe »on it 4000. M unö flet« bie befle »ereßrung finben. (Erfreuen Sie unfi 
re*t balb bur* eine ßonfignation unb galten Sie ft* öbergeugt, ba§ eö unfer 
eifirigited ©ejheben fein wirb, 3ßnen fletö bie günjlig^en DUefuItate gu liefern ic. 

^ Chief demand 'in some measure 'bare * Stock *to look up 
^buyers ^ particularly in demand ®— * and you will find us ready to 
afford you every facility in your transactions with us — '®to make an 
exception. 

9?ertitt an Sonbon. (SBeU*Sonfignat{on.) 

3m 53eftfe 35re« febr SBert^en »om 2ten b. SW. banfe f* S^nen für be?i mir 
gegebenen ©ert*t über J^ren Warft. 
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%H fßtx\u^ fettbe i^ Z^ntn nun laut angebogener ((onftgnationd'^lote 20 Sauen 
SBoOe, bie aud tien DnaUt&ten befielen, Me gufolge 3^^^' 9eri<^ted bei 3^nen bie 
beliebteflen {!nb. 3^ ^iH 6ie nun an tie c^eßebenen Limiten ni^t Hnben, fontern 
gebe 3^tten freie ^anb ^ unb IJoffe, ba§ feie ba8 in 6ie gefegte «ertrauen ju 
red^tfertigen »iffen »erben. JJ&ttt biefer erfleSJerfu^ gu meiner ä^frieben^eit au«', 
fo werbe i<^ bad ®efd^Sfit aud^ubebnen fttd^en. ^r bie mir gemalte 9(nerbietung 
eined ^(anco«(Srebitd t>on i 4000. bin i^ Zb^^^ banfbar, unb werbe ))iellei(!^t )ui 
3eit ber ^&rfte ba^ou ®ebrau^ ma^en. 3^^ ^^be meinen Hamburger 6pebitenr 
I^eauftragt, bie SBcQe per £)am)>fbopt gu ))er(aben, fo t>a^ 6ie febr oaib in Sefi^ 
berfelben fommen loerben. tiefem Bit mir gef&Qigß ein guted 9lefu(tat, fo foflen 
größere ©enbungen folgen ac. 

^ko leave one perfectly at liberty *to turn out. 

l^onbon an 9er(in. (Antwort.) 

SBir finben un« mit 3^rer fe^r »ert^en 3uf*^ft ^^^ ^«« gebrnar beeljrt, 
unb banfen 3^nen für Ht un9 gugewanbte' Sonfignation ber 20 SaQen Sollt 
beftenö. 

6e^r erfreuU(^ ift ti und nun, 3^tt^n ^u^ f^on ben (Smpfang berfelben an« 
geigen gu fönnen unb 3bnen bie ÜJWtt^etiung gu machen, tia^ eö un« gelungen \% 
6 ^aOen, No. 1 ä 6, ä . . s . . d, nnb 4 »aaen, No. 12 a 15, ä . . s . . d, 
gu begeben', »el^e greife iboffentiic^ ^ffxt 3ttfriebenbeit böben »erben. 91u* »c« 
gen ber no(^ bleibenben ^ 10 SSaQen flehen »ir fc^on in Unter^anblung \ mtb hoffen, 
baib bie 9tealifimng berfetben angeigen gn f5nnen. 

Unfer SWarft hitiU leb^ft^ fo t>a^ »ir 3bnen mit attem SHe^t gu fernem 
(iinfenbungen ^ ratben unb ben beflen (Srfoig i^erfpre^en fdnnen. 
Ttit befonberer ^^tung unb (Srgebenl^eit 

3. Xmbetg & Co. 

' We thank you for the consignment of 20 Bales of wool ' to seil 
'remaining ^iu treaty ^brisk ^consignment 

SHunbfd^reiben ))om 31. !IR$rg 1852. 
aXein ^err! 3Ran^e<ler, . . . 

£)ie tb&tigfeit, »el^e je^t f^on feit (Sngerer 3eit anf unferm 
$ia^e^ ^errf4t^ |at au^ mit geringer SSerminberung im oorigen SRonate ange« 
batten. Ungea^tet bed bebeutenben^ du^^^f^^ ^^ $robuftion, ^at bie 9ta^frage 
bejianbig* ben ©orratb erf^öpft*, unb bie SEBaarenlager fajl aller SWanufafturgegen* 
ft&nbe* flnb leer^ a)ie ©timmung be« aXarfte« in gioerpooi bai t« gewiffer 93e- 
gie^nng (lin{Iu§® hierauf, unb ba bie 9(nfi(^ten^ ßber bie enbU^e 3ureu^ung*^ ber 
(Srnte oom legten 3<ibte nnb beren wabrf<|einli(^e ^ufge^rung getbeiit flnb, fo ift 
^it 6timmung ber i^änfer tttocii f(^wan!enb^^ inbem einige annebmen, ba§ wenn 
bie bur^ wibrige SGBinbe aufge^ialtenen @^iff«fenbungen " anlangen, ein 5lbf*rag 
im Sert^e ber Slo^waaren eintreten werbe, unb bag bie greife bter bemna(^ giem» 
Uäf^^ gnrücfge^en werben; anbererfeitd fübren bie überaus geringen S^orr&tbe fowobt 
an 9lobwaaren ald an SJilanttfalturen gu bem ®(^(u§, ba§ eine oer^&Itni§m&§ige ^^ 
©parli^feit an öaumwoHe füblbar fein werbe, au^ wenn bie gange SWaffe ** ber 
mut^ma$ü(^en (Ernte M oerwirfli^en foQte. IDer fortw&brenb ftarfe Serbrau4 
unb bie angemeinen ScrbÄltniffe '* ber SBBeit, bie jenem gflnilig gu fein f(beinen, 
unter{tü|en biefen @d^iug. (S^egenw&rtig ift, m^ta^Ut unfer SRarlt wieber lebbaft^^ 
ift, bod9 auf feeiten ber 6pinner unb ffabrifanten fein ^nbrang ^^ mit bem Sicr» 
lauf gn eilen 1^ unb bie greife erbaiten ft* folgtid^ febr feft*^ 

Die ®ef^&fte in ©oöe flnb Bef^rSnft, wegen ber 5?eftigfeit ber8efl|er'* einer» 
feit«, unb ber Unluft'* ber ©pinncr gu ben gewünf(^ten «Preifen gu arbeiten** 
»el^e ibnen feine 9lu«fl<^t" gewSbren, am ®arn einen JBortbeiP* gu erfd[»wingen, 
in beffen »etreff**^ bie frflber beri^tete glan^eit no^ immer ^errfd^t JDie «oge 
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las 



biefe« ^nbujhieawei^e« ifl dufetfi unBefriebigenb, unb bie fletnen €^huier li^cn 
feit*^; ^ erf(^üii feine 9Ciil^(^ auf drleidS^tetung, bi« bie $tobitfHoii fld^ attfe^n« 
({(^ Derminbert. 3n 6ift<fwaaren ijl bie 9{a4fra$e jeftt unter bet fnifl in bitfer 
3a|re«geit (>errf4enben 9lndbe^img; biMi^ ift feine ^x^t Vnl&nfung wn Soaven 
Ha, wtü, onger ber firaern «rbeiUaeit, t>ie(e Staf^inen äuget Zf^MaMt (|efe|^t ftnb*". 
Die greife bleiben »ie vorigen 9Ronat, mit weni^ien Vuinabnten *\ Ibit Qk^äfifit 
^r bie bereinigten Staaten fhib, DeraU(^en mit ber gewdbnli^en 9l<i(|frage, gan| 
unbebeutenb, unb jtaufer fSr in(&nbif(^en Raubet aeben fparfam XuftrAge, an^tn» 
f(^einri(^ wartenb, bi« ber 9Rarft fo tief aU mdglicb berabgebrilfft ift**. 



^lOi 



Md this market 'to prevail 'vast ^ to absorb ^ to continue to 
description of ^bare ®to influence ^opinion (Sing.) '"issue ** irre- 
gulär ^^shipments **^to some extent "comparative scarcity '*the 
ftiU extent '^ circumstances , " buoyant " anxiety ** to press sales 

sition ''to operate 



'with coDsiderable firmness ^'holder *' Indisposition 



** Chance ** margin '^ for which '-'^ severely *" thrown out of gear 
*^ with scarcely an exoeption '^ to find its lowest State of depression. 



5. Stti)^abetif(i^e« beutf^) * englif^eS aJerjei^nif ber »icij^gften 
^ani)et8au8brü(fe. 



A, fr^. a, ju ... at ... 
abanbonniren, = bem ISer{l(^erer über« 

(äffen, to abandon; == aufgeben, to 

give up. 
^anbon, abandonment. 
abbe^eflen, to countermand. 
Slbfan, bei SBaaren, garbles. 
Abfertigung, dispatch; beim 3oflbaufe 

( i^eciaration) , customhouse - entry . 
^finbungdfumme, sum of acquittance, 

composition. 
Sttjang, == Slbfat, sale; — ber ^oft, 

departure; = Slbfatt (6piIIage), 

waste, 'sweepings. 
abgeben, auf Jemanb, to draw, to make 
. out a draft for . . . (upon ob. on any 

one), to value upon any one for . . . 
9i!baaht, = 9ln»eifung, draft; =3oII, 

duty, custom. 
abgeben, fl(^ oerfaufen, to seil; gut 

abgeben, to seil well; = abgezogen 

werben, to be deducted. 
abgelaufen (oon Terminen), expired; 

= fällig, due. 
abgejogen ob. geaic^t, gauged; — e^ ®e* 

Yoicbt, Standard weight. 
abgema(|t, done, in order. 
ablaufen ober faQig merben, to fall due, 

to become due; (oon Xerminen), to 

expire. 
ablegen (flUec^uung), to account. 



abliefern, to deliver; Ablieferung, bti, 

on delivery; — «f^fein, bill of de- 

livery. 
ablösbar, redeemable, un— , irredeem- 

able. 
abmachen, abwitfein, ein (8>ef<baft — , to 

settle, to wind up. 
?lbma(^una, settlement; gfttliibe — , 

amicable — ; — be« 6eef(|gben«, 

adjustment of averages. 
Slbnebmer, buyer, purchaser, custoiper, 

consumer. 
at>nebmen, to buy, to purcbase, to 

take commodities from one; to 

take ober to receive an account. 
^bnubung, tear and wear. 
abregnen, to settle accounts; ^r= ab« 

Rieben, to deduct, to discount. 
Abre^nung, settlement of accounts; 

== Abgug. deduction. (S^&ngli^e — , 

Clearing. — «b^ud in Bonbon, <ä««r- 

ing house. 
«ttbfaft, sale; f^le^ter, f^neHer —, 

heavy, brisk — , 
3lbf(bieb bei «ebrling«, lettßr of apprpn- 

ticeship; — be« J)ietter«, letter te^ti- 

monial, certificate. 
5lbf(^laa, auf, on account, bffqfe- 

hand, in part of payment; -rtt p»ß 

pfangen, to receive in part; — ber 

greife, decline (of prices). 
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^anbeUau^btuife, 



<(k^^U%^n, im greife, to fall, to abate. 
WW«0«jaWwn0/ part payment, pay- 

ment ob account. 
abfd^Ue§en (einen Setfauf)» to conclude 

(a sale, a bargain); — eine SRed^« 

nung, to settle, to balance, to closc 

(an account). 
9l6f^Iu§, ter [Rechnung, baJance, settle- 

ment, au^ statement of an ac- 

CQunt 
5lbf^nitt appoint; brei SBc^fcrabf^nitte, 

three appoints. 
atfcftrciben, '= mbcrtufcn, to annul, 

toannihilate; =gutf^refBen, to cre- 
dit, to carry ober to pass to one's 

credit; — in ber S3ant, to assign in 

banco; = co^iren, to copy, 
aBfenben, to send, to dispatch, to for- 

ward. 
5l6fenber, consignor, dispatcher, 

shipper. 
a^fe^en, fH gut —, to have a quick 

sale; »iel — , to have a good rid- 

dance. 
abtatein, to unrig. 
Slbtrag, (Rac^t^eii, prejudice; — cn (eine 

©(^Bib), to pay ober to clear off 

a debt. 
abtreten, fi6erlaffen, to cede, to surren- 
der, to give over. 
5lbt»ei^un9 (im 5lfl[ecuranj»efen), de- 

viation. 
abgießen ^ f. abregnen, 
^bjug, deduction,* allowance, dis- 

count, draft; abgügUc^, deducting. 
Slccevt (5lnnabme), acceptance; — ant, 

acceptor; — iren, to accept, to ho- 

nour (a bill). (<S. au^ Jnterüention 

unb qjroteU.) 
5lccife, excise. 

Slccorb, agreement, accord. 
accordo, in conformity, correct; d'ac- 

cordo geben, to be of accord. 
accrebitiren, to open ober to lodge a 

credit. 
9lccrebiti», letter of credit, 
d conto, on account. 
acquit, per — , Contents received; 

acquittiren, to acquit, to pay, to 

discharge, to answer a bill. 
ä demi, on half ober on Joint account. 
abittfhren, to adjust; = ai^en, to 

gauge; = orbnen, to make in 

Order. 
9^effe, address, direction; per — , 

to the care of . . . (<S. aud^ ^et^* 

ffbreffe.) 



^bre§bn$, directory. 

abrefftren, to address, to direct; ein 

Sd^iff, to consign. 
a driuura, gerabelin, obne 93enititte« 

lung, directly, in a direct manner. 
5lbt)i«, 5l»i«, advice, information, no- 

tice; taut — , as per advice; — brief, 

letter of advice. 
9gent, agent. 

Slgentf^aft, Slgentur, agency. 
Slgiotage, stock -job bin g, stock- 

bubbling. (6. au^ Bear, ©. 95.) 
Slftie, share; aftiondr, 2tftien*3nbaber, 

share-holder ; — *®efellf(^aft, joint- 

stock Company. 
^ftiDa, active ober outstanding debts, 

assets. 
Allonge (an SBe^feln), rider. 
AI pari, at par. 
alle für einen, in solidum, solidarily, 

each for the other, jointly und se- 

parately. 
al marco (von Tlttaü), at the ounce. 
5lmbarre (5Wagajin in Petersburg), störe- 

house. 
amortipren, f. tilgen, 
anfügen, to add, to annex, to subjoin. 
an unb )ßtx (öu^bftltung), to — by. 
5lnbienen (^awarie, Slbanbon) , to notice, 

to give notice of . . . 
Slnerbieten, ofifer, tender. 
anfeilten (eine (Re^nung), to dispute 

(an account). 
Angabe (3ofl), entry; — gettel, mani- 
fest, 
^naelb, advances, earnest money. 
5lnifauf, purchase. 
3lnf ergelb unb — grunb, anchorage; 

— ^)la^, moorings, berth, birth; — » 

recbt, right ober privilege of an- 

choring. 
anlaufen (i)on <S^iffen), lo touch at. 
anlegen, to land ; gur Labung — , to be 

ready to load; (Selb — , to invest, 

to put out, to place. 
5tn(eibe, loan; Staat«* — , govern- 

ment — . 
Stnmerfuttg »on (BiW(i9 ma<^en, to take 

notice of . . . , to note. 
5lnnabme, f. 5lccevt; münbli^e — , parol 

acceptance; S^igerung ber — , wai- 

ver; gute — bereiten, to prepare 

due honour. 
Annonce, advertisement. 
5tnnuit5t, annuity. 
annulliren, to* annul, to annihilate. 
^nfabvreid, taxation. 
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afl|(|affm (€klb), to remit, to make 

Provision, to put in fiinds. 
9nf(^affitttgen (i&db), remittances; ^ 

ma^en/ to make — . 
tafdliUi^tn, to appraise, to estimate. 
anfe^eln (ein ®4tff ^^^ anbere), to run 

aboard über to run foul of a sbip. 
9(iifi(^t (dtnftd^t), inspection; bei — 

btefeS, on receipt of the preaent; 

(Weimnid)» opinion. 
9n9anb nebmen, to hesitate; — «brief, 

letter of respite. 
(mta!e(n, to rig; to equip a ship. 
Änt^eil, share, interest, part. 
aimeifen, to assign. 
Xnveifnng (ffie^fci), assignment, check, 

cheque, cash-note; —tbuäf, check 

book. 
Jlnjeigc, advice; ÄHgeigen, to advice, 

äifonn. 
^peini, bill (of exchange); ^>er — , 

per appoint, in fuU. 
^peivttmtnt, wages. 
^rbürage ($^iebd(prti(^), award, deci- 

sion; — «dte^nung, arbitration of 

exchanges. 
Srmateur, fitter-out. 
^txt% öefd^lag, arrest, embargo ; mit 

— belegen, to arrest. 
ttTrimoge, ^taueriobn, stowage, 
«rtifel, article; (33u(^fübrun0), entry, 

item, 
^ffecnrabdr, underwriter, insurer, as- 

scnrer. 
^ffecuranj, insurance, assurance;. — « 

(Sonto, account of — , — -ÄerUt 

court of — ; — »^ammtx, court for 

matters of r-; — -*^oüce, policy of 

— ; —^rÄmfe, premium of — ; 

Me — riftcrniren, to return the pre- 
mium of insurance; — «Gaffer, — 

broker. 
ofTectttiren/ to. insure, to assure, to 

Cover, 
^fit^otton, assignment; afftgniren, to 



^fitjtent assistant Clerk. 

^ftodeV partner ; affodiren (fidf), to go 

into ober to contract partnership, 

to form a — . 
^t^at, certificate. 
^nff&flen (ber paffer sunt (Srfa^ M 

9et(tt9< burd^ Setfage), uUage. 
%ifjabe, Order, direction, advice; 

laut — , as per advice, as advised, 

as directed; na^ — , according to 

Statement. 



ilttfbtbuttg (einer S^itlb), compensa* 

tion. 
^luffouf, forestaiiing; auffaufen, to en-. 

gross, to forestal. 
aufta^em, to störe up. 
aufrdumen (ein Saaer), to clear a shop. 
Aufruf (|u (Stngabinngen), call. 
auff^Iagen ($rei«), to rise, to go 

higher, to enhance, to look up. 

9nff(b(ag, rise, rising. 
%u^ä^nb, delay; obne — , wiihout — . 
anffeben (eine 64rift), to draft; in ge» 

bdriaer gorm --, in due form, 
^uffteuung (einer dled^nung), Statement, 
auftrogen, to give Orders, to order, 

to commission. 
anfihreiben iÜ^tit), to raise. 
aujf breiüKonate 3eit, prompt 3 months, 

at 3 months* term. 
Zutuen, auction, public sale; an ben 

!D{inbeflforbemben, dutch — ; S<l^eins 

— , mock auction. 
^ufiionaior, auctioneer, (in ^merifa) 

vendue master. 
9lndbefferunaen, repairs. 
att«fflbren (©aaren), to export; eine 

öefieünng — , to effect, to execute 

an Order, 
^ttlfubr, export, exportation; — -Ar* 

tifef, exports; — »^rdmie, bouoty. 
anigebUeben fein (von Briefen, ^ofttn), 

to be due. 
au«gefebt (©(^fulb), defcrred. 
aulglei^en, to balance, to adjust, to 

settle. 
9(ud0leid^ung, balance, compensatton, 

settlement; gwr — bicfed Oegenftan» 

M, in Order to balance (ober for 

closing of) this transaction. 
^db&ttgef4itb / sign - board. 
^JUt^iage, disbursement, advances, lay- 

ing out; — »Ort, stall, 
anllaben, to unload, to discharge. 
auslaufen, to depart, to clear a port, 

to set sail, to put to sea. 
anliegen (SBoaren), to lay out for show , 

to expose for sale ober to view; 

— (®e(b), to advance, to disburse 

(money). 
au«nmjlem, to reject, to refuse, to 

cast out. 
au«>>eiten (fonbiren), to sound. 
ÄU«rbeben, — ruften, to equip, to fit out. 
au9fagen, to depose, to State, to give 

evidence; 9lu«fagf, Statement; Wrift» 

H*e unb mflnblid»e — , afßdavit. 
%u9^^\Ci^, turn of (the) scale. 
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amf^neiben, to retail, to seil by retail. 

2)(U)on: retailer, 2)etair(Aiib(er. 
flttlfd^nflSaare), outshot, refiise, brack 

(in nieberer ®)>re<ll^art au(| riff-raff). 
Sudf^nf ($erfonen), committee. 
antfegeln, s= au^mtid^m, to keep aloof 

from. 
^ttlfi((ten, prospect 
audfle^be (S^elber, money lent out; 

— B^utbtn, outstanding debts. 
aulfteDen (Äe^fcl), to draw, to give, 

toissuea biÜ. ^aoott: the drawer, 

bcr ^tt«{iener. 
au^^ei^en, to cross, to strike out. 
att^ü^un (einen $o^en), to discharge. 
austreten, to abscond, to drop out, 

to escape; and bem ®ef(^&fte treten, 

to retire from business. 
I %ni)otdauf, selling out, Clearing of a 

Shop. 
9nltO(2^1, choice, assortmeot 
auswerfen (Su(^^altung), to bring to 

account 
%n^ua, extract, abstract, statement; 

0led9nun()d<' — /abstract, extract of 

an account. 
5tt)al (53ür0f(^aft), bau, surety, gua- 

ranty; aüaltren, — leiflen, to bail, 

to stand security. 
%r>H, f. 3lb»i«. 
Saafe (Sd^ifTetaeid^en), beaco^p, land- 

marks; —ngelb, beaconage. 
baar, ready money; in specie, in 

cash; over the counter. 
g^acfborb (Unfe 6eite), larboard. 
SoHafl, ballest; von €anb ober Stiti, 

shingle-ballast. 
fallen, bale; boHenweife, in bales, by 

the bale. 
^ant, bank; — '®ef<^Sft, banking bu- 
siness, — house, — »^onto, Bank- 

account. 
53anfier, banker. 
^anttoit, bankruptcy, failure, %h\, 

bankrupt; — »erben ober ma(^en, 

to fall, to stop payment; to turn 

ober become bankrupt. din — (Bt* 

worbener, a bankrupt. 
93arat £anf4, barter. 
Darren, bar, ingot. 
8attfdS> nnb SSogen, by the bulk, in 

the lump, in the gross. 
San^ol), timber; troifened —, sea- 

soned — . 
?Baum»on*ÄaÄren, cottons. 
beauftragen, to commission, to order, 

to empower, to authorize. 



Seborf, demaad, want, supply. 

Sebinpng, condition, terms. 

^febl Order, direction. 

befr(Mbten, to freight, affreight 

begeben, to negodate, to seil; fu^ — , 
to renounce. 

93eglaubigttngdfd^ein, certificate. 

öealeitf^ein, cocket. 

S3eifra^t, extra-freight 

beilegen, beif4Ue§en, to inclose, to ao- 
nex, to subjoin; beigefi^loffen, inlie« 
genb, inclosed, annexed, subjoined. 

Seif^tuf, inclosure. 

^Beitritt, accession. 

Seiwagen, by-coach. 

^BeKagter, defendant. 

belaflen, to debit (for). 

Selonf, 93etrag, amount, extent; ^tö 
3nm — »on . . ., to the extent of ... 

Seieg, document, authenticated pa- 
pers. 

belegen, f. %m% 

berechnen, to calculate; Sere<^ttiuig, 
calculation, computation. 

bergen, to save, to recover. 

S3erge(obn, salvage. 

«eridS^t, f. 2lbt)i«. 

^eruf (<S^efcb&ftH profession. 

bef4&bigt damaged. 

SSef^Iag (auf 6d^iffe), embargo; ein 
©(^iff mit — belegen , to lay an - 
upon a ship; ben ~ aufbeben, to 
remove, to take off the — ; i» — 
nebmen, to detain goods, to attach 
ober to lay arrest on goods. 

Sefiber, holder, bearer. 

befolgen, to take Charge of, to ma- 
nage, to transact, to execute. 

Seflanb ((Eafia— ), balance of cash; 
— (SBaaren— ), stock. 

beü&tigen, to confirm. 

bereden, to order, to command, to 
give an order for . . .; S3eflefler, 
committer. 

beflimmen, to fix, to determine, to 
point out. (Sin ©dj^iff befhniQit n<i4 
. . . bound to . . . (for . . . ) 

Seflimmungdort, (place of ) destinatiOD. 

«etrag, f. SJelauf. 

betreffenb, concerning. 

»etrteb, trade; — «capitat, floating c«- 
pital. 

Setmg, fraud; betrugliibe 9lbRd^t frau- 
dulMt intentioo. 

9e»oflnt&(bttgter, assignee, agent, at- 
torney. 

bewegli(be (S^üter, movablea. 
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Sewe^ (9on ®<^iffeii), -wind-bound, 
weattier-bound. 

fie»ei«, f. »«teft. 

^gajtimg, payment; gegen ^are — , 
ready cash; gegen ^go^teng t>on . . ., 
he or they paying ... (in grai^t« 
(riefen); in (iegenret^nnng, by com- 
peiisation. 

^ie^ (Saaten), to draw, to Im- 
port; fl^ — auf . . ., to crave re- 
ference to . . ., to refer to . . . ; U^ 
U^itfft mid^ anf . . ., I beg your re- 
ference to . . . 

öegogener, drawee. 

SBUonj, balance; ro^e oter $to^e<— , 
trial — . 

(iQtg, reasonable, moderate, cheap. 

Honco, in — , in blank; -— *(5rebit, 
blank credit, open credit. 

^tontet (gu einer Sollma^t), blank let- 
ter of attorney. 

Slaujolj/ log-wood. 

Slorfate, blockade. 

Sfnme (Sein), flavour. 

Slöfe, ligbt-house; — ngelb, light- 
money, beaconage. 

öo^en jin« , granary - rent , loft - renl, 
storage. 

Sobmerei, bottomry; —Brief, — bond 
ober — contract. 

95 (SBintfbi), squall. 

Ö54afe («Pfnf<^er), interloper, unli- 
censed broker. 

95rfe, exchange, 'cbange; — «(Befi^Sfte, 
— business, — «Orbnung, — regu- 
lations ober — laws. 

(onificiren, to make good, to make 
an allowance. 

Sorb/am, on board. 

I»orgen (auf S3org geben), to lend, to 
seil on credit; (auf ^. nehmen), to 
borrow, to take on credit. 

»rett, fi^warje« (an ber ©örfe), black- 
board. 

SJriefe (auf bem C[cur«jettel), paper, 
biUs. 

öriefwed^fel, correspondence. 

brutto, gross; — »^Ibo, röugh ba- 
lance. ^ 

Su4; 3ufammenfe^ungen mit bieftm 
SBorte f. unter Book in bem engli« 
f^en 9Bdrter))ergeid^ni§. 

öttbe, Shop; — ngelb, hallage. 

53ugflrf*iff, tugger, tugging - boat ; 
to w - boat , towing - boat. 

Bureau, office. 

«Arge, f. %Ml 



Sabotage, coasting -trade. 

C^aiilte, cabin. 

(Ealcnlation, f. berei^nen; -^««Xakfle, 

tables. 
calfatern, to calk. 
davabio, exchange. 
(Siam)>ef4e^org, log-wood, campeachy- 

wood. 
Qiccptx, caper, cruiser, privateer; — » 

brief , letter of mark. 
dccifiM, capital, stock, fünd, f. SSe« 

trieb. S5erfilabare« — , disposabie — . 
(Kapital unb Smtn, principal and in- 

terest. 
(Eapitalifl, moneyed man, fund-holder, 

capitalist. 
(Sargo, cargo, loading, lading. 
(Eafla, cash; — bu^, cash book; — 

(ba^ 3^111^^^)' cash -Office. 
(Eafftrer, cashier, teller. 
(£attun, cotton, calico; gebrncüer — , 

printed — . 
cat)iren, to Warrant 
Kaution, f. 93firgf<^aft. 
cebiren, to cede, to assign, to en- 

dorse (von Sße(^feln), to transfer. 

S)er dthtni, ceder, assigner. 
(£erte*)artie, charter party. 
(Eertiftcat, <6^e{n, certificate; fiber fftM» 

)ofl, debenture. 
Cefßon, cession, assignment, transfer, 

endorsement. 
ttefllottSr, assignee. 
^ef, Chief, head, principal. 
(Eircular, circular, — letter. 
circuttren, to circulate, to run. 
clariren (®(^iffe), to clear (a ship); 

(SBaaren), to pay the duty. ftlari- 

rung, clearance. 
^Canfel, clause, condition, stipulation, 
collationiren, to collate, to compare. 
doüi ($Inr. )}. collo), packages, parceis. 
C^olonien, colonies, colonial; ^anbel 

mit ben — , colonial trade; — »aa» 

ren, — produce; — »aaren»^Snbler, 

dealer in groceries. 
Sdonne (im ^u(|e), line. 
C^ommifflon (Sluftrag), commission, Or- 
der; ((prooifion), commission, facto- 

rage. 
(£ommiffton&r, commissioner, factor. 
(£ommifjion«»@efc^äfi, commission bu- 
siness, agency business. 
Kommittent, commitlsr, employer, 

consignor, constituent; im $ro<e§, 

Client, 
dom^^agnie, Company; — *^nbel, part? 
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nership, copartnerahip , joiot bu-- 
siness. 

dontvogn^n, partner. 

(j^mpenfation, f. %ui^it^m%. 

domtitn^ (Unterhalt M ^aOiten), 
bankrupf s allowance. 

(£oiii)>roiiii|, compromise , arbitration. 

comvtant f. ^a«r. 

Coinptoir, counting-bouse, ofßce. 

(£oiiH)toir6cbürfhiff€, slationery wares 
ober goods. 

(Eoncept, concept, sketch, draft. 

([once^on, patent, permission, liceDce. 

(Scncunent, competitor; €oncurrcnj, 

. competitioD. 

concunften, to concur, to oompete, to 
enter into competition. 

(Eonotr«, f. ©anfrott; — *üRaifc, mass; 
— «I)bfbetibe, dividend. 

ConMttott (95cbitt0nttfi), condition; 
(@tefle), place, Situation, employ. 

ccnWciren, to confiscate. 

C^oniunctur, juncture, 

C^onnoffament, gabwnj^fds^eitt, ^eefro*t» 
Brief, bin (policy) of lading; abg.B/L, 

(Eottfend, consent 

conftj^mren, to consign. 

(Jcnnpation, consignment, consigna- 
tion; — «*®fiter, goods in consign- 
ment; C^oujlgnatar, consignee. 

gonto, account; — fintc, profornoa 
ober simulated account; — a meta, 
on half ober on Joint account; — * 
Clorrent, account-current; ah^tt A/G. 

contra^ireit, to contract, to indent; ber 
dontraft, contract, agreement, co- 
venant, deed; iSontra^enten , con- 
tracting parties 

cotttramanbiren,- f. abbejlellen. 

Sotttrebcrabe, contraband; = <S4tei^* 
(anbet, contraband ober smuggling 
(trade); cotttrebanbtren, to — , to 
smuggle; C[ontre6anbirer, smuggler. 

(5oi«)ent(onatfbfafe, penally. 

Sovie, copy; ßo^Jirmaf^ine, copypress. 

correfponbiren, to correspond, to keep 
up a correspondence, f. S3rief»e^fe(. 

C^ouDOtt, dividend; o^ne — , ex div.; 
3ittö' — > dividend Warrant. 

C^ourant (®ubft.)/ currency; (Slbj.) == 
(lÄttgBar, current^ — e9lrtifet, — ar- 
ticles. 

(Sourd, course of exchange ; — »QttUU 
printed exchanges, exchange -list. 

(Eonttoge, brokerage; gourtier, broker. 

(Eottöert, Cover. 

(trebft, crecMt; einen — eröffnen, to 



lodge ober to open a credit; auf—, 
on ober upon — ; — ^öebingunöen, 
terms öf — . 2)ad — , credit, credi- 
tor (side). C^rebitiren, to credit any 
one for any thing, to place (pass, 
bring) any thing to one's credit. 

(^ubit, cubic, Derb, mit foot, incb, line, 
cord, (JRut^e), root, number. 

(Kurator, trustee, guardian, administra- 
tor; im gfaDiment, assignee. 

SDamafi^ damast. 

2)ampfbopt steaipboat, steamer, steam 
ship; >D. $atfetboot steam packet. 

batiren, to date; 2)atum^ date; na(t 
bato, after date; bato, under date. 

©arteten, loan; ber IDarlei^er, lender. 

2)ebet, debit; im ^u^^ten ^ott, 
debt ober debtor ober debtors (abj^ef. 
Dr. unb Drs.); bebitiren, to debil 
any one for any thing, to place 
(pass, bring) any thing to any one's 
debit; 2)ebitor, debtor. 

2)e^er, dicker. 

beden, ^tdm^, f. anf^affen, 9lnf^affwig. 
dd ifl feine 2)etfmig ba, no effects. 

2)etfblatt ber Zigarren, wrapper. 

^edariren (®üter), to enter goods at 
the custom house (vgl. *Ängabe). 

2)eclaration, (bill of) entry. 

becortiren, ffirgen, f. abjiejien. 

IDefeft, ©efidt, deficiency. 

befraubiren , to defraud. 

©elcrebere, delcredere, surety, gua- 
ranty; -r- ^e^en, to stand delcre- 
dere ober surety. 

^Deponent (ber etwa« unterlegt), depo- 
sitor; ber auSfagt: deponent. 

2)e^)ofitum, deposit; De>)ofitenbant de- 
posit bank. 

^Deputation (eine ^erfon) , deputy; fonfl 
comraittee. 

2)etai(.»^anbel ober »OefcftSft. retaii-bu- 
siness ; iDetaiflifi, retailer ; en detail 
ober im dingetnen »erfaufen, to seil by 
retail. 

beüalüiren, f. entwert^en. 

2)ienfte anbieten, to make a tender (an 
oflFer) of Services. 

^{fferenjiatgßUe, discriminating. duties. 

bidcontiren, to discount; 2)i«conto, dis- 
count; — fiifi, rate of discount. 

bigponiren (über), to dispose of, to give 
directions; 2)i«pcfition , disposal, 
direction. 

bito, ditto, dto, do. 

bi»erfe2Baaren, sundries, sundry goods, 
— 6pefen, promiscuous oharges, 
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tiiiihtvabt, dividend, bonus. 

todt, docks; dinlaffarte ha^rx, docking 

ticket 
S)pannent, document, deed, instru- 

meot. 
bomicüiren, to domiciliate; bomicUhrter 

Steffel, domidliated bill. 
bop^)eft, f. S3tt(^^artung. 
iDouane, custom house. 
©rogueriewaor en , druggery ; einzelne, 

drugs. — '^&nbler, dniggist, 

drugster. 
iDu))ticat, ^Vipixan, duplicate, double. 
©iitd^fc^nitt, average; — tt^, oa an 

averagc; — «prci«, average price. 
JDnt^fu^ungdre^t, right of search. 
Cbittaldtatton , decree. 
(Sfeften, effects, goods, public funds, 

Stocks, 
effefti», real, in specie. 
effeftulren, f. ausführen, 
üigenf^aft, quality; »on ^crfonen (&tU 

\ma), capacity. 
eincafftrcn, to encash, lo procure en- 

cashment, to get cashed; bie Clin« 

caflürung, encashment 
einführen, to Import; »(cber— , to re- 

Import; (enH)fe^leti), to introduce. 
<SinfM^r, import, importation; — »3lrti* 

Ui, imports. 
dinflut ^aben auf, to affect. 
Eingang, importation; t>on <Be(b, pay- 

ment; na^ — , when in cash; — «* 

goQ, duties of entry, entrance o^er 

inward ober import duty. 
eingeben (»on ©riefen), to arrive, to 

come to band; (von <S)elb), to come 

in, to be paid. 
ehiiSnMgen, to band, to deliver. 
einfaufen, to buy, to purcbase; dln» 

tauf, purcbase; — «*^rei«, first cost, 

prime cost, cost- price; — d*93u^, 

bougbt-book. 
(Sinfünfte, revenues, income. 
Einlage, f. 93elf*Iug; ((Kapital), sbare, 

stock; — einer fegarre, fillers. 
einl5fen, to redeem; Clinlöfung, reple- 

vin, replevy (bei gerid^tttc^en fPfSn« 

bem); einen SBec^fel einlöfen, to pay 

a biü. 
dinna^me unb Slufigabe, receipts and 

expenditures. 
einnehmen (eine Äabung), to take in a 

cargo, to ship, to put on board. 
dinfaft ((8>et»ic6t), cup-weigbt, weights 

in sets, a set of weigbts. 
(Iinf(^|la0, gu^^rlo^n; cartage, porterage. 



eiiiftitben, to transmit, to band. 
tinfi(^t, inspection; §tt S^nonbed ~, 

for one's — . 
einfleüen (Ballung), to stop pay ment; 

Clinfieflnng, stopping ober stoppage 

ober Suspension of — . 
eintragen (Sofien in bie Sfti^er), to en- 
ter, to post, to book. 
eintreiben (Gi^ulben), to get cashed. , 
einwe^feltt, to cbange, to buy. 
eingoblen (auf ^Ittien), to pay in, to 

feed an action. 
einzeln, f. 2)etaU. 

einrieben, to call in, to get cashed. 
(Sifenioaaren, ironmongery; — *^dnbler, 

ironmonger. 
Clifenbabn, railway, — road; —-»Com* 

^>agnie,- — Company; — ^of, termi- 

nus, Station. 
(j|mba0age, packing, embaling; embofli* 

ren, to pack up, to bale up, to 

mail up (Don $oftvafeten). 
(Embargo, embargo. (@. au(^ !Bef<^Iag.) 
(Inu)fangfd)ein, receipt. 
(Smpfeblungöbrief, ietter of introduction 

ober recommendation. 
dngagement, engagement. 
En gros, wbolesale; en gros t^erfau« 

fen, to deal wbolesale. 
entern, to board. 
entladen, to discbarge. 
entlebnen, to borrow; baüon: (Sntlebner, 

borrower. 
entnebmen, lo diaw, to value. 
dntrepot, in, in bond. (@. Bond im 

enai. SBBrtervergeicbnig.) 
dntfqäbigung, indemnification, indem- 

nity. 
dquipage (be« ®(^iff«). crew, 
erhalten (einen gewijfen ^rei«), to ob- 

tain, to fetch a price; ft^ im greife 

— , to maintain its price, to con- 

tinue sleady in price; — (alöDuit* 

tung), received (rec?), paid. 
erbolen (fi(^), to reimburse one's seif, 

to take one's reimbursement. 
crfenncn, S^wanb für (i,tmai, to credit 

one for any thing. (®. aud) drebitiren.) 
drleij^terung, facility; —«mittet, faci- 

lities. 
erm&^tigen, to empower, to autho- 

rize. 
drnte, bar v est, crop; flebenbe — , 

growing — . 
eröffnen, to communicate, to inform; 

(einen drebit), to open, to lodge; 

(ein ®ef*W, to establish. 
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nfhittai, to ghre agiui, to reimimne, 

to compe&sate, to repay, to reftnid. 
(ixtta%, proceeds; fRcf^—, gross ober 

füll—; «ein—, aeC — . 
fUtoaaren, eatables. 
ttahiixtn, f. erfffhcn; fid^ — , to esta- 

blish one's seif, to set up business. 
dtat, estate. 
dtiqnette (3ettcQ. lab^, ticket; itdt — 

verfe^, to labe], to ticket 
tg^^ctt, to dispatch, to forward. 
dstraft, f. 9u«a»d* 
%cAx\t, maaufacture, manufactory ; — » 

Vttffe^, foreman ; — »€ttote, «Öeoeii' 

beiir — towns, — districts; — #gei* 

d^en (al^ (S^elb), tokea. 
gabdfatit, manufecturer. 
^adt, proceeds. 
%a^n, fashion. 
fahrbar, navigable. 
gfa^r)»reU, fare; (gnr 6ee), passage- 

money. 
gfft^rieug, vessel, craft 
gaftot, factor; — *(8>ebfl^ren, factorage; 

»oftortl, factory. 
^aftnr, invoice; fofturirett, to iovoice. 
^oHeti, bad (ber greife), fall, declioe» 

reduction, depression; faflen, to 

fall, to sink, to decllne, to lower. 
fÄlIfg, due, payable. 
falf4 (t>on 2)ocuiitentett), forged; (von 

(Belb), base, counterfeit; spurious 

(über^au^Jt une^t); gälfebrnjÄ, forgery. 
garbebolj, dye wood; — »SBaare, dye 

stuffs, dying materials. 
ga§, »gl. 9Wa§e; auf ein — füllen, to 

cask, to barrel up. 
5Jattft<>fanb, dead pledge. 
gautfirac^t, dead freight. 
^il bieten, to offer, to set, to expose 

for sale. 
fein, fine, pure, refined. 
fe^e greife, fixed prices, set prices. 
geuervetfi^^erungl'ianftalt, fire-office. 
fingirt, simulated, pro forma, 
girma, firm; bie %bcmcL mit bet i^nb< 

fdbAft an fi<b bringen, to buy the 

good will of a house. 
fiavi, dull, stagDant, heavy of sales. 
glS^enmag, superficial measure. 
gW{fl0feit«ma§, liquid ob. wet measure. 
^onbd, funds, capital, stock, public 

funds. 
gfra^t (ju ganbe), carriage; (jur ©ce), 

freight; befrachten, to freight; — » 

brie^ bill of carriage, bill of lading; 

ganje — , — in the whole ober füll 



freight; *^ ^ imb |Krfl(t, — «vt 

and home. 
fronco, free of postage, poflt-piid, 

freiffht-free ; fronfiren, to send post- 

paid, to frank, 
frei vom Cd^iff, free ex ship. 
grijl, respite, dday, prolongatioD, 

time, term. 
ffibren (^Mtti), to deal in. 
9iilanteriei»aare», fancy goods. 
(Boront, warrantee, guarantee. 
(Barn, yam; von Saumwofie «if ^a* 

{drillen gf^mtnen, twist. 
ikbot, offer, bidding, tender. 
(Bebübmt, dues; 6)>ortefo, fees. 
(SJebatt, woröi, vitoe; — von d^o^ mt 

eilbermüngen, Standard; (=s1^bn)/ 

appointment, salary. 
(8>elb, money, coin; — «Anlage, Invest- 
ment; verfftgbore« (Sklb, disposable 

money; (Delbweiib^er, exdianger, 

banker. 
(S^eleitdbrief , safe conduct 
®eneral9erfamiilttng, general meeting. 
geridlftli^ einfd^rei^, to take legal 

Steps, to proceed agaiost any one, 

to commence a suit against any one. 
(S^efib&ft, affair, business, transaction, 

concem, intercourse (f. anfange«); 

— «berbtnbungen, connexions; — «» 

freunb, correspondent; — «ffibrer* 

head ober principal cleiic, manager; 

— djWeig, brauch ober line of bu- 
siness. 
®ef(bwaber, squadroa. 
(Bef)>inn{le, spun goods. 
<S(efttnbbeitd)>a^, bill ober oertificate of 

health. 
®efeOf(^aft, f. dom^gnie. 
Q^ew&br, f. 93flrgf^aft 
(Ben><4t/ weight; nai!b bem — , by 

weight. (Sgl. au(^ dinfoj^.) 
®e»lnn, profit, gain; — # nnb Serfufl' 

donto, (account of) profit and loss. 
(S^ewürge, spiceries. 
gütig, valid, lawful. 
d^irant, indorser; (S^irat, indorsee. 
(8>iro, indorsement; — in blanfo, — 

in blank. 
®irobanf, bank of circulation, de- 

posit bank. 
(SMdttbiger, creditor; aU — betbtttigt 

fein, to be interested as creditor. 
glei^lantenb, of the same tenor ; — 1«* 

(^en, to book in conlormity. 
<Bro§^anbeI, f. en gros; (Brofib&nbieT, 

wholesale-dealer. 
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(Hkt, goodi, eottniodities. 

(Dtttla^en, credit, balance in {iv<yf. 

Ml^t 9i^t%tm^ anicaMe setÜeoMnt. 

ipaktt, f. dTcMt. 

^afm, harbour, port; — iiid|lcr, ma- 
ster, attendant, warder (ofaport); 
—^übfx, port chargea. 

^oferci, f. ^«»arie. 

^onbgelb, f. %n^tXb. 

iwdbtl, commerce, frade, trafBc; — 9* 
fa^en, commercial tbtt mercantile 
matters ober affairs; — ^^üan^, ba- 
lance of trade; — 9f[otte, merchant 
fleet; — dgefc^dfte, commercial (mer- 
cantile) business ober tranaactions ; 
— dgefeQf(^aft, Company, partner- 
ship; — «(|e»i4t (ba« enjlifdi^e), avoir 
du pois; — 8^)ia6, emporium; — ^ 
vtüft, commercial law; »-«Wiff. 
trader, merchantman; — dtraftat^ 
commercial treaty. 

^nMvtt^/ ^onbet^^auft, commercial 
house, establifltiment, buainess; 
—Bvmtc^m, chargea of commerce, 
promiscuous eh.; — Stoeife, .mode 
of dealing ober ol doing business. 

^onfeji&bte, Hanse-towns. 

lan^tartifei (eine« Oxtt9), staple com- 
modities, — goods. 

^an))t&u4, ledger; in bol — eintragen, 
to ledgerize. 

$au0 vom erften SRange, first rate house. 

^and^altung^mtfo^n, fomfly ob. house- 
hold expenses. 

^äute, skins. 

^enent, to charter, to hire. 

^tntetmamt, subsequent indorser. 

^o^ai, measure of capacity. 

(onodren (einen SBed^fel), to honour 
(a biD), to do ober to pay honour 
(to a bill); ni^t — , to dishonour. 

topfen, hops. 

Ä^i^ot^ef, mortgage, security. 

3rapo^, f. «uflage. 

SncajTo, recovering, encashment. 

ittbofftren, to indorse; 3nboffant, in- 
dorser; Snboffdt, indorsee. 

Snbttlt, indulgence, respite, morato- 
rium. 

Sn^a^er, liolder, bearer, possessor. 

3n(anb, Inland, interior. 

Snliei^enb, f. (eif^Uefen. 

3nfot»ent, insolvent; Snfoloens, insol- 
Tency. 

3ttterim«f*ein (0ei 5ffentt. 5lnl.), scrip. 

Sntereffe, SBi^tlöfeft, J^ilno^me, inte- 
rest; Qin^tn, interest. 



intereffirt fein, to be interested obtr 

concerned in. 
interveniren, tointervene, tointerfere; 

3nten»eRtion, Intervention, raterfe- 

rence. (6. an4 M«ft SBorte im tngl 

SBörterberseid^nt^.) 
3nbentarfum, ^nbentur, inventory; 3n» 

oentnr ma^en, to inventory, to take 

stock. 
Snrt^utti, error; — wrbe^often, (S. E. 

& 0., scUvo errore et omisnone) 

errors excepted, abgef. E. E. 
3pttmal, Journal, day-book. 
Jtamelot, camlets. 
Äai, quai, wharf; — gelb, wharfitge, 

keyage. 
Stapiattn, primage. 
itaufinann, merchant, trader. 
itanffa^rer, merchaniman, —ship. 
itonfgeib, purchase-money, conside- 

ration-money. 
iteflermie^e, cellerage. 
itellenoe^fei, accommodation bill, wind 

biU, kite. 
itiet M e(^iffl, keel. 
fielen, fiel^olen, to careen. 
fip)»en unb »ii^pen, to clip. 
iti^e, ehest, case, box. 
Jllabbe, waste-book, minute-book. 
Stla^t, suit5 i^I&ger, plaintifT; fia^r 

metben, to get to ober to sue at law. 
fleine ©pefen, petty charges. 
itojlen, f. Unfoflen. 
ih&mer, grocer, meroer, shopkeeper, 

tradesman ; — toaare, mercery, gro- 

oery; —gewicht, avoir-du-pois. 
ihiftd, crisis; bisweilen, panic. 
itunbe, customer; ihinbfd^aft, custom. 
fUTje Sid^t, Short sight. (6. au(^ Sight 

im engl. äBdrterberseid^ni^.) 
jhirgwaaten, hardware. 
gaben, shop; — ^öter, slugs. 
laben, to load, to freight; Sabnng, 

cargo, lading, freight; in — liegen, 

to be loading; ^abungdfi^ein , bill 

of lading. 
l^er, SRagajin, störe ober storehouse, 

warehouse, magazine; — gelb, sto- 

rage, warehouse-rent; aufl — brin« 

gen, to Store, to warehouse; — be* 

itanb, stock. 
^a% last; — gelb, lastage, tonnage. 
l^edfage, leakage. 
legaliflTen, to legalize. 
Äeibrente, annuily. 
Äei^banf, bank for loans ; — ^and, lom- 

bard. 
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Mntnmaxm, linen. 
Äi^tcrWiff, lighter; —-gelb, lighterage. 
liefern, to furnish, to deliver. gieferung, 
.. delivery; — ggef^dft, negociation 

ßm delivery ober for time; — «jeft, 
*ferm of —; — «f(^ein, bill of — . 
gieaegeÜ), demurrage. 
limitiren, to limit; ISimÜnm, limit ober 

limits. 
Uquib (»Ott 6(^ulben), liquid, owing; 

Uquibiren, to liquidate; !^iqu{bation, 

liquidatiou, Clearing. 
8oca!, place, locality, shop. 
15fdi>en, to light,to discharge, to UDload. 
Sotfe, pilot; —ngelb, pilotage. 
!Sumpen^U(fer, lumps, lump sugar. 
9la§, f. Measures and Weights of 

England, 6. 156. 

mahnen, to dun; SRa^nbrief, dunning 

letter. 
SWaHer, broker; -^gebü^r, — öef<|>&ft, 

brokerage. 
!D>{anbant, constituent, employer; ^an* 

bat, mandate; 3Äanbatar, attorney. 
!D{an0eU ^nna^me, for non acceptance; 

— 3ö^^w"Ö/ ^or non-payment. 
(6. au4 f roteil.) 

aRanifefl, manifest. 

2Äanufaftur, f. gabrif. 

SRarine, marine, navy ; ^anbel«— , com- 

mercial navy. 
SRarfe, mark; eingebrannte — , brand; 
. marfen, to mark. 
^axtt, market; fefi, firm, steady; flan, 

dull; jli0, quiet; gebrödt, depressed. 
^IRa^t, mass, estate. 
SWaterlalwaaren, groceries. 
SD^aut^, duty, custom, toll, excise; 

— amt , custom - house ; — beamter, 

— officer. 
SKelbung, applicalion. 

3Remor{a(, memorandum, day-book. 

ÜÄeffe, 3a^rmarft, fair, 

SKeggelb (»on meifen), gager's fees; bei 

i^o^len, metage. 
miet^en, to hire (®^iffe), to charter. 

SWiet^e, rent (6*iff), charter. 
miM, f. ^ur^fc^nitt. 
3Robewaaren, fancy goods, — arlicles. 
^ögli^feit, possibility, chance. 
ÜÄonopol, monopoly; — treiben, to 

monopolize ; — ffl, monopolist. 
ÜÄfinje, coin; eine — anjerttourd fejen, 

to call a coin in; fiingenbe — , in 

specie. 
g)lhijler, samples; »on gabrifate.n, pat- 



terns; —taxtt, pattem-card ; (©egfai), 

design. 
Ka^frage, demand, request; Ceb^fle 

— , brisk demand j Wufige — finben, 

to be much in — . 
9ta(^Ia§, abatement, allowance. 
9la4na6nie, taking ober charging for- 

ward, reimbursement. 
9la(^fid^t, indulgence. 
9latura, in, in kind. 
9lebenft)efen, exti'aordinary ober petty 

charges. 
9leger(anbel, slave trade; — miet^, 

negro hire. 
negociren, to negodate. 
Stetto, neat, net; — pui$, shortprice; 

— ertrag, net proceeds. 
Slieberlage, f. gager. 
9lota, nf>te, bill, account, Statement. 
9lotar, nbtary. 
9lotbabrefTe, treffe, direction in case 

of need; 9lot^ leiben <t>on äBe<^fe(n), 

to be in sufferance. 
notiren, to note, to quote; 9lotirung 

(ber 5^reife), quotation. 
9lotig, notice, memorandum; —hu^, 

waste book, jot-book. 
null unb nichtig, null and void. 
numeriren, to niimber, 
Stufen, profit, gain, benefit; ein W' 

ner — , a fair margin^ 
CbUgation, boud. A 

£)btigp, liability, engagement. ^ 

Obmann, umpire. 
offener (^rebit, open credit. 
Offerte, oflFer, offers of service. 
Orber, order; an bie — , to the Or- 
der ober in favor. (@. au(^ Order 

im engUf(|en Sßdrteroergeic^nti) 
Oflinb{enfatfrer(6(i^iff),East-India-man. 
^a(f, bale; $adet, packet; padtn» to 

pack, to bale up. 
$adetboot, packet-boat, packet 
^acf^of, warehouse, bonding — , cu- 
stom house. 
$a(fleintt>anb, canvas, barras. 
^at>itx (Se^fel), bills; gnted $., good 

paper; — gelb, paper money ober 

currency, 
^articipationdgefc^öft, Joint undertaking. 
Partie, parcel, lot. 
pafc^en, to smuggle. 
gja§, passport; (6ee«) — , sea-brief, 

sea-letter. 
qjafBr^ettet, permit, pass-biU. 
$afiit>a, $a(^t>t>erm5gen, passive debts, 

— property. 
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^attnt, patent, charter. 
$elj»arett, pellry, fürs. 
per, per, by ; — procura , by procu- 

ration; — Salbu, ia füll, for the 

exact amount. 
^fottb, mortgage; — glSuMger, mort- 

gagee; — fd^ulbner, mortgager. 
$ia^wec^fe{, local bili, bill receivable. 
ptom^iren, to lead; $Iom&e, leads. 
Police, policy. 

Porteur^ au, to the bearer. 
$orto, postage, 
^orjeüanwaare, China- wäre. 
))o|lbatiren, to postdate. 
$ojlcn, post, entry, artide. 
^ümit, premium. (@. premium im 

engt. SBörteroer^eic^itig.) 
$räfcntant, payee, holder, presenler, 

bearer. ,• 

^rajubij, prejudice. 
))räöaUrett, fl^, to take one*s reim- 

bursement, to reimburse one*s seif. 
$rciö, prlce, rate; — «Sourant, price- 

current. 
$rima«®orte, first ober prime quality; 

—^Sßed^fet, first bill of exchange. 
$rmcl^l, principal, chief, employer. 
$rife, prize, capture. 
^roce§, law-suit, action. 
procura, procuration; —träger, 55ro* 

curiji, confidential clerk. 
$ro|it, f. 9lu6cn. 
$robufte, produce; Cäln^go^Ien), num- 

bers. 
$rotejl, Protest. (6. protest im ettöl. 

SBßrter»ergei(^iii§.) 
$ro\)iflott (aSorrat^, 2)edun9), Provision ; 

(— beS Commifjton&rd), commission. 
üuabrat, square; —fug, ■— foot. 
Ouarantaine, quarantine ; — l^alten, to. 

perform — . 
Quittung, receipt, quittance, aequit- 

tance. 
9ta^0at, abatement, allowance, f. ^i^f 

COttt. 

rairq)onirt,damaged, injured, shattered, 
torn, in bad eondition. 

älau^maaren, f. ^elgtoaaren. 

realtpren, to realize. 

9lccci)fiJe, receipt. 

9te^nung, account, bill, invoice; fflr 
eigene — , for (ray, our) own (pro- 
per) account; für frembe — , for 
account of a thii:d party ; fingfrte 
— , pro forma ober simulated — ; 
(aufenbe — , current. 

dlec^tdcoitfnlent, legal adviser. 
n. Sßiette ^(tiflagc. 



9te(^tdehttoanb, traverse, demurrer. 
SHecommanbation, f. (Imi)fe((ung. 
[Regre§, recourse; — nehmen, to re- 

cover against, to recur to. 
SHeinertrag, neat ober net proceed^» 
ülemeffe, JRimeffe, remiltance. (@. aik^ 

JDecfung, 5lnf(^affung0 
remittiren, to make remittances, to 

remit, to transmit. 
rentlren, to pay, to turn to account. 
repartiren, to allot, baoon: allotment. 
9tefert}efonb, guarantee - fund. 
giequifltion, request; auf — »on . . ., 

at the — of . . . 
JRefpefttage, days of grace, respile- 

days. 
giefl, rest, residue, remainder. 
9ietention«rec^t, lien. 
9letottr»edifeI, ricambio, re-exchange. 
Dieufauf, forfeit, smart money. 
[Heoerd, declaration. 
gi^eber, shipowner; birigirenber —, 

managing owner, ship*s husband. 
9ll(^tfc^nur, gur — , for one's govern- 

ment. 
gUiPfo, risk. 
gUitratte, redraft. 
ado^probuftc, raw productions, mate- 

rials. 
SHücffauf, redemption. 
gHfitftratte, redraft. 
dlüdlabung, load in return, return- 

cargo, reshipment. 
gflödjoß, drawback; — f(^e(n, deben- 

ture. 
Ca(^e, matter, a£fair, transaction. 
@ad, bag, sack, 
falbiren, to balance, to clear, to adjust, 

to strike a balance. 
©albo, balance, residue; ^er — traffi* 

ren, to draw per appoint ober for 

the exact amount. 
Sämereien, seeds. 

Stäben, damage; fi^ab^aft, damaged. 
S^a^fammerf^ein, exchequer bill. 
«S^ein, certificate, bilJ, bond, receipt. 
S^Icid^^anbel, f. ^ontretanbe. 
<S(^leife, dray; —gelb, drayage. 
^diUpp\6)iff, towboat, tugger. 
f^Ieubem, to undersell. 
Sc^tu^bilanj, final ober annual balance ; 

— courfe, closing prices; — re(^* 

ttung, final account; — gettel, broker's 

note, — memorandum. 
®^rel6Uube, f. (£öm))toir. 
®4«Iben, debts; coufotlbirte €>^n% 

Consolidated debt; fc^webenbe — , 

10 
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floating — ; Öc^ntoft^etn, bond; f^ut» 

bell, to owe. 
e^ujj, fn — nehmen (öoii fBe<^fe(ii), to 

show ober to pny due protection, 

Ig Protect, to honor. 
f^wanfen (bon greifen), to fluctuate; 

©(^»anhmgen, fluctuations, varia- 

tions. 
©cotttro, rescounter, babon: to res- 

couDter. 
®eamba*®e(^fel, secood (bill of ex- 

change). 
®ee^>anbel, maritime commerce; — re^t, 

— law^ — ^»affer, seawater; — toSixi9, 

seaward, ofifward; —reife, voyage; 

— ^Derfl^erung, marine insurance. 
©egier (6^iff), sailer; ®^netl— , fast 

sailing vessel. 
©eibenwaaren, silks. 
©etlerwaaren, ropery. 
©enfal, f. SHafler. 
®i(^er^eit, security, guaranty; —8* 

pxott^, Protest for beller security. 
©l^t, sight. (6. sight im engUfc^en 

2Börter»erjelc^nig.) 
iljttfren, to mark. 

flnfen (»on greifen), to fall, to decline. 
©öcletSt, f. (Eompagnie. 
@oIa»e4feI (fo »icl wie trodener SBe^fel), 

promissory note, note of band, 
fotiborif^, f. alle. 
©oUbftdt, respectability. 
©orte, sort; ©ortiment, assortment; 

fortiren, to sort, to assort; pc^ affor» 

tiren, to get a stock. 
©>>arfaffe, savings bank. 
©peculation, specuiation, undertaking, 

enterprize, adventure. 
fpebiren, to forward, to convey, to 

dispatch ; ©pebition*gef(^Äft, coovey- 

ing ober forwarding ober transmis- 

sion business; ©pebiteHr, dispatcher, 

dispatcbing ober forwarding agent, 

commissioner. 
©pefen, charges, expenses. 
©pel^er, warehouse, storehouse, ma- 

gazine. 
©<)(rittt«,spirit; reftlpcirter — , proof— ; 

— wa^t, alcoholimeter, spirit level. 
©<)Ottprei«, underprice. 
©taat«anlei^e, govemment loan; — » 

pccpittt, fünds, public funds, Stocks, 
©tapelptafe, staple, emporium. 
©tatu«, Statement, inventory. 
©tatutew, Statutes, rules. 
©teingut, earthen ober stone ober 

crockery wäre. 



©teQjettel, cash note, check. 
©tem)>er, stamp, stamp duty. 
©teuent, duties, taxes. 
{iiller X^eil^aber, dormant ober sleep- 

ing partner. 
florniren, to return, to cancel. 
©tranbaut, flotsam, wrecked goods; 

— red9t, lagan (au^ ©tranbgut). 
©trajje, f. JlJabbe. 
©trumpfwaaren, hosiery. 
©tü(f afiter, piece- goods; — kbeit; 

to freight goods by parcels. 
©tfirggfiter, ioose-goods, goods laden 

in bulk. 
©unb, ber, Sound; — ^§ofl, — dues. 
©upercargo, supercargo. 
2^ara, tare. (©. tare im engt. SBörter« 

oerjei^nfg.) 
3:arff, rate, tariff. 
Xauf^, change, exchange, barter; —* 

^anbel, bartering. 
Xase, set, price ober rate, valuation; 

iajator, appraiser. 
Termin, term, instalment; — ^toeife, by 

instalments. 
Xertiawec^fet, tbird bill (of exchange). 
tilgen, to pay, to discharge, to sink; 

Xilgungdfonb, sinking fund. 
Xonne, tun; ^onnenge^alt, tunnage, 

bürden. 
Xöpfeifwaare, potter's wäre, pottery. 
Jran^port, conveyance, transport;— ' 

foften, charges of— oberpf— . (6. 

au^ Book-keeping im engl. Wxtn* 

üerjei^ni§.) 
trafpren u. f. to., f. giel^en. 
trocfener SBe^fel, f. ©ola. 
lieber, — brinaer, bearer; — fa^rt, pas- 

sage; — fap, outside-cask ; — fraÄt, 

overfreight; — fütten (b. SWarft), to 

overstock, to glut; — liegetage, extra 

lay days, days of demurrage; — ma» 

d)tn, to transmit, to send, to band, lo 

remit; — ((^iag, computation, suppu- 

tätion, rough calculation; — fw, 

surplus ; — fecif^, transmarine, 

transatlantic; — tragen, to transfer, 

to entrust. 
U-timo, at the end of . . . 
Umlauf, circulation. 
Umfa^, sale, transactions. 
Umfd^tag, wrapper, cover. 
Unfoften, charges, expenses; — conto, 

account of charges. 
unterbringen, to place; ni<^t unter^u« 

brlngenbe 23riefe, dead letters. 
Unter^anbier, commissioner. 
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ttttterfd^rei^eii, to underwrite, to sub- 

scribe, lo sign (— gelitten), batjon: 

subscrjption, signature. 
untilgbar (®^ulb), irredeemable. 
Ufo, Usance; Ufangen, customs. 
fBoIuta, value; — ermatten, — received. 
Btxatttwoxtlid^ttH, responsibüity , lia- 

bility. 
Ikr^inbung, connexion, relation, asso- 

ciation. 
»ftkauc^, consumption; — imSanbe, 

home — . 
»erfahren, proceedings. 
Serfaü, maturity, expiration; »erfaflen, 

to fall ober to become due, to ex- 

pire; (fWfig) due, payable. 
»erfragten, to charter, to freight. 
Serfiigung, disposal, directions. 
Sergfeid^, composition. 
Sergfituttg, compensation, bonification, 

remuneration; allowance. 
Ser^nblung, transaction. 
öeriäftruttö, prescription. 
»erintereffircn, to pay interest for . . . ; 

(fic^) — , to return interest, to 

tum to advantage, to leave profit. 
Serfauf, sale; — ^budf, sales' book; 

langwieriger — , tedious — ; — gfojlen, 

sale Charge^. 
Seriaber, shipper, consignor. 
Serfe^ung, removal, transferring. 
Semttttelung, medium, mediation; bnr^ 

— , by the medium . . . 
Sermdgen, estate, fortune, capital, 

property. 
Ser^a^ung, packing, package. 
Serfftlug, unter 3^0 — * under king's 

(queen's) lock. 
8erfl(^erung u. f. »., f. affecuriren. 
»erfi)Ätet, retarded; past due. 
»ibfmtren, to legalize. 
»ifiren (^a^), to viser; (gdffer), to 

gauge. 
»ifla, f. @i*t. 
Soflmac^t, power of attorney, füll 

power. 
Sorbe^olt, proviso, reservation, clause. 
SorgSnger, 93ormann, predecessor; 

Sonnann (in gabr(fen), foreman. 

SuMtucte im S&oV^anhcL 

%bfa0, (waste) pieces; Ht Sßolle l^at ab^tbxadftt fBcüt, dead wool. 



vorfommen (von Sßed^feln), to be pre- 

sented. 
S5orrat^, störe, stock, provision; ge* 

tinger — , a scanty supply. 
»orfilaa, proposal, proposition. 
Sorf^uß, advance; im — ^e^en, to be 

in — . 
»Ortzeit, advantage, profit, gain, favor. 
HSaare, wäre, goods, merchandise, 

commodity; — 6u(^, warehouse ober 

stock book; — lager, warehouse, 

störehouse ; — fenbung , consign- 

ment of goods. 
SBage, öffentli^e, king's weighing office, 

public scales; —gebühr, weighing. 
SBaUfif^ whale; —fang, whalefishery; 

— fairer, whaler. 
SBe^fel f. Bill im engl. 9B5rter»eraeid^ni§. 
SBeinl^Snbler, wine-merchant, dealer 

in wine. 
SBcrt^, value; — erhalten, value re- 

ceived; — gofl, ad valorem duty. 
äBinf, hint, Suggestion. 
SBinfelmaffer, interloper. 
Sa^lbar, payable, »ergi. »erfaflen. 
äajitag, pay-day. 
3ä$rtif*, counler. 
3eit, jtt feiner — , in due time ober 

course; auf — , for time. 
3entner, quintal; (engl. Zentner), Hun- 
dred weight, abgef. Cwl. 
gießen, to draw, to value, to make oiit 

a draft; 3^^^^^, drawer. 
3iet term, prompt. 
3inöfu6, rate of interest; — cou^on, 

Warrant. 
3oII, custom, duty, toll; —amt, cuslom 

Office; — bar, customable, dutiable; 

— ^fcala sliding scale; — tarif, tariff 

of duties ober rates; — »erein, tariff* 

Union; — ^gettel, cocket. 
3ufu^r, arrivals, importation, supply. 
gurücf ermatten, to recover. 
3»eigba5n, junction railway. 
3»if$en^anbel, intermediate trade. 
3»tf<^enbe(f))aftagiere, steerage passen- 

gers. 
3»tf(^enge(t, interval, interim. 



Diet Abfall, the wool falls in pieces, 

Waang, w^ste; bie SBofle ^at ^iti — , 

the wool wastes much; (öerfauf, 



abgefi^»ei§te ©erberwoHe, skin's wool. 
5lbriffe, pieces. 
abfc^SIen, to peel. 



abfa^), it sells well, it has a good 5lbfa6, sale; ber^c— <lotft, the sale is 



sale. 



heavy. 



10^ 
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a^gefdfte ^otU, skins' wool taken off 
vriih lime. 

9ca>mmobeur, accommodator. 

9)>))tetur ber SBoQenwaaren, the finish, 
to finish woolen goods. 

au^ad^en, to open; ein — , an opening. 

«ufmaiertafcl, sorting table. 

9iufmaqtlodtn, raw locks. 

9udf(^u§, refuse; — »olle, locks, fribs; 
— •g&mmer»otIe, lamb fribs. 

»oHoi, bag (in Schäfereien); im *an* 
bei au4 sack, bale; bei biefer Partie 
^nb einige abfaflenbe ^aütn, there 
are some lower bags io this par- 
cel (flock). 

8au4wo(le, belly wool. 

©au ber SBBoIle, the growth of wool. 

93inber, binder. 

Siattwofle, the sides. 

©oben, floor; ©ortir— , sorting floor; 
— meifhr, the head-sorter; in anbe* 
rer ©ebeutuno^ bottom; bie Sßolle ^at 
einen »oüen ©oben, the wool has a 
good bottom. 

©od, ram. 

©ratoo0e, locks, pieces, fribs. 

©unb, bündle; in ©unb ober ©ünbef, 
the wool is made in bundles. 

dinfc^ur, one shear; einf^ürige Sßo0e, 
one shear wool. 

dCeftoral, electoral; @n>)er*— , super 
elecloral; — flWen, electoral pieces. 

erfle fJJrima, first prima. 

fein, fine; gein^eit, fineness; — «grab, 
the degree of fineness. 

geflwofle, feil -wool (pell). 

mttwoOe, fat sheep's wool. 

giie§, fleece; — »oüe, fleece wool; 
ein gefc^Ioffeneö — , an accommodated 
fleece; gereinigte gUeimoHe, clean 
Dber beaten fleeces; biefe glie§e ftnb 
fe^r audgegii^en, these fleeces are 
very even, unau8gegU(^en, uneven. 

gtotfe, lock of wool, flock. 

^u§woIIe, ^u^loden, fribs. 

derberwolle, skins, feil, dcad wool; 
gefolfte — , skins' wool taken off 
with lime; abgefd>»ei§te — , skins' 
wool. 

(Bmnb^aar, bottom hair. 

^aar, hair; ein gteic^e«, egale« $aar, 
An even hair; gefräufefte«, curly; 
feibenartige«, silky. 

^atdwoHe, neck wool. 

^ammelwoDc, wether wool. 

^nbet in ffiotlc, trade in woolen ober 
worsted articles, wool -trade; — • 



(Snbler,'^ woolen draper, dealer in 

wools. 
3%Ung,yearling; — «wolle, yearling's 

wool. 
itauf, bargain; ein — , a dealing. 
i^ammwolle, combing wool. 
iWattenwofle, ÄlunferwoHe, locks, pieces. 
ih&u«(ung, Curling, 
iheujung ber 9tacen, the crossing of 

the breeds. 
fur^e ober Sud^woIIe, short ober cloth- 

wool. 
gamm, lamb; — toofle, lamb's-wool; 

— ^geit, ewing time. 
ßämmertoollen • 9(u«fd^u§ , lamb - fribs. 
l^anbwofle, common wool of the pea- 

sant's breed. 
IBanbfc^af, sheep of a low breed. 
lange ober i^ammtoode, long ob. comb- 

wool. 
gocfen, locks; bie SBoüe ifi frei »on — 

the wool is free from (of) locks 

(ober buckles). 
goder, loose. 

9Raf4inenwo0e, wool fit for machines. 
SHerino«, merinos, merino sheep. 
SWitteltooHe, middle-wool; orbinäre— , 

low wool; l^o^feine, very fine. 
SWutterwofle, mother-wool. 
Statur (3lrt), family, kind, breed; gut* 

naturige, of a good family ob. breed; 

fc^Ie^tnaturige, of a bad family. 
9la(^>fe^er, viewer, overseer. 
^rima, Prima; — jlflcfen, Prima pieces. 
$ro6e, sample. 
SRaufiooDe, pelt ober skin*s (glover's) 

wool. 
@ad^!enntni§, knowledge of the bu- 

siness (matter). 
<Sa*»erildnbiger (in SBoöe), a judge, a 

connoisseur of wool. 
®acf, bale, bag; — ^freter, sacker; ber 

©ad l^at ©eulen ober SBertiefungen, 

the bag has sheats. 
®c^af, sheep; — e f^eeren, to clip, 

shear; — fc^eerer, clipper, ^hearer; 

— fc^ur, sheep-shearing, sheaf iog of 

the flocks; — ff^wemmen, washing; 1 

— ju^t, breeding; — jüd^ter, breeder, 

wool grower; fBvUt »om ©i^afe 

Je»innen, to grow wool. 
5fer, shepherd. 
©d^äferei, sheep-fold, flock of sheep; 
— beflger, sheep's ownef ; — loden, 
farmers' locks. 
©^dferbanb, fleece wool. 
B^ilSi6fUxxooUt, slaughter wool. 
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6(im<erfc^af, scabby sheep. 

BäiW, wetber. 

6d^ur, shearing ; — jeit, sbearing timc. 

@4n>ei§tt>one, skin's wool. 

@4n>ei§«Sammwo(le, skin lambs (wool). 

©ecnnba, secunda. 

BtiivmoUt, side-wool. 

©ommemoDe, summer-wool. 

©orte, sorl; erjle, first; ^wtiit, second; 
britte, tbird. 

©ortirer, sorter. 

Spinner, spinner. 

6pi^en, points, tops. 

©tammwoHe, wool of the first ob. ori- 
ginal breeid. 

6tamnw)fe6, stock of cattle (wbich 
must descend witb an estate). 

6terMing^»ofle, dead wool. 

Stapel, staple; geflapelt, stapled; ber 
— f(l aefc^ (offen, the staple is clo- 
sed; fc^lettt, bad; ^oM, hollow; 
mnb, round; t>oQgewa(^fen, füll. 

€treid^»ofle, card wool. 

Stfirfen, pieces. 

treter, treader, f. ©adtreter. 

Ueberwn^«, over-growth. 

Unreinigfeit, uncleanliness. 

un»erebelt, unimproved, not of a good 
breed. 

»erebelt, improved ; the breed of sheep 
is meliorated. - 

Serebelung^ improvement; —ber beerbe, 
improvement in the breed of a flock. 

SBaf(^Iotfen, wash locks. 

ffiintertoone, winter wool. 

2Boüar6eft> work in wool, worsted; 
— er, worker in wool. 

SBoHauöfufir , exporlation of wool. 

SBoIIbereiter, wool-dresser. 

ffioH^oben, wool-loft, floor. 

SoHe, wool. $fer flnb bfe 3tu«brü(fe gu 
werfen: skinwool washed on the 
sheep, gegen wool in grease, J^ett» 
looHe; ber $ret« ber — Mt ^o*, 
wool is at a great rate ; bie — ijl f>t* 
laben, the wool is dingy; bösartig, 
bad; fereit gebaut ober geworfen, long 
grown; buntpftg, damp; fein, fine; 
ffü^tig gewac^fen ober gebaut, loose 
grown; ftttterig, moisty; getJ, yeüow; 
gefc^meibig, soft; gemifcftt, mixed; ge* 
»afc^en, washed; gro§ genant, füll 
grown; gegwftnt, curly; gefunb, 
sound; |>att,hard; hungrig, hungry; 
Iranf, sick, poorly grown; Hein ge^ 
Baut, small grown; flar, clear; lang 
gewa^fen, long grown ; leer unb ^o^l, 



hollow, lofty; mafHg gewad^fen, dingy, 
heavy; na§, wet; offen, open; rauj, 
rough; fc^tet^t ge^apelt, bad stapled ; 
f^toer, heavy; ft^wer Belaben, heavy, 
dingy; ffarf, strong; unge»af^en, 
not washed; unoerebett, not im- 
proved , not of a good breed ; Doli 
getoac^fen, füll grown; »erworren, 
entangled ; »ergig, towy ; gd^e, tough ; 
unb folgenbe^udbrütfe: bie Sßolle wirb 
angekauft, the wool is bought ober 
purchased by contract; bie SBofle 
ijl contra^irt, the wool is sold by 
contract; e« ifl «junger in ber SBoIIe, 
it is a hungry wool; bie fflofle ift 
oott einer ^errf^aft, einem Oute (2)o* 
mfnium), the wool is of such a 
Dominium ober estate ; bie SBolIe »irb 
fonfignirt, the wool will be con- 
signed to-^ b. ^. jum »erfauf in 
C^.ommiffton gegeben; bie äBoIIe ge^t 
prüct, the wool is decreasing in 
quality ; Re weitet ab, it differs, oon, 
from; ffe M gu viel Abgang, it has 
too many locks; fie f)at guten 9b« 
fa^, it sells well, has a speedy 
sale; ffe iil gu lang im 6fapel, it is 
too long grown; fle pa§t ni^t gur 
tui^fabrif, fonbem mel^r gum Stamm* 
garn, it is not fit for clothing, but 
will do better for combing; biefE 
SBoüe wirb flc^ nidS^t gut fortiren laffen, 
weil fie febr Diel Abgang (at, man 
wirb fle beffer im ©(^aferbanb oerfau* 
fen fönnen, this wool will not sort 
well, because it will give too many 
locks and will seil better in the 
fleece; eine ^auptgattung SBofle, a 
principal sort of wool. 

wollen, of wool; wollene SBaaren, 
worsted goods, woolens. 

SBoUfaben, thread ober hair of wool. 

SBofljlode, lock of wool, flock. 

SBoHgefd^Sft, wool-business. 

SBoü^anbei, dealing in wool; wool- 
trade; SBofl^dnbler, dealer in wooi; 
woolen- draper, wool Stapler. 

WoHic^t, wollig, wooly, furnished with 
wool. 

SBoHf immer, wool comber, wool 
dresser, wool earder. 

SBBoüfamm, wool card. 

SBBonfrofte, card, brush. 

SBottiager, wooi magazine. 

äBoHmarft, wool-market, wool-fair. 

SBoflprobe, wool-sample. 
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SSBoCf^tctttcent, producer of wool, 

wool-grower. 
SßoCIprotuftion, wool production übet 

product. 
SBoflfaif, wool sack, ober pack, 
ffioilfc^eere, wool-shears. 
ffioHfimiete, yolk; ©offgeug, woolen 

cloth. 
SSBoQfd^ut , shearlDg- time. 
äBoCIfpinnet, wool spinner. 



SoIIfortitcr, »orter of wool. 
SBoQfortintngd « ^nflolt , establishmeot 

for sorting wool. 
SBoII»cr^)a(fet, woolwinder. 
3t0ci(d^ut, two times sborn; ^xot\\^h 

tiöe SSBoHe, shorn twice in a year. 
3ü(^e, bag, sack. 
3u4t, breed, breeding, race. 
3u)nd^t, breed of youog aolmals. 



9te<$ eittiae ^nbettaudbt&tfe. 



2tu«fltei4en. To 

3tt ^ludfö^rung briwöen. 
2)ie ^nna^me »erweigetn. 
2)ie Slnfcr lichten. 
Stntwort tebürfen. 
Slufwarten mit. 

dine ISefleQung ober ein ®ef(^äft un« ( - 
au^öefütirt kffen. j -, 

©e^örige 33cmerfun9 ma^en. 
@id^ beregnen, »erfte^en (mit), 
dinem einen C^rebit gugeftel^en. 
®i(^ nur bem ^ommifjtond^anbel »ibmen. - 

Um ßaffa in SSerlegen^eit fein. 

^inl&ngU^ gebetft fein. 

@ic^ entf*Uegen. 

3u (Snbe fein. 

entblößt fein. 

®id^ einfc^iffen. 

Den (Jm]i)fana »on tixod^ beforgen. 

©einen mögUd^flen %\ti% anwenben. 

(Sine gorberung an dinen ma^en. 

??Iott matten. 

(Sin ®efdifaft mit (Erfolg betreiben. 

(Süter bnr4 ßi^ter(fabrjeuge) bergen. 

®mdrt^ ablaufen. 

3emanbem fein (Selb »orentbalten. 

(Sine «Summe ®elbe0 bebürfen. 

(Sine ©elegenbeit ergreifen, benufcen. 

(S3 tfi in gruc^t faum ein (Uef^aft. In 

(i^ut auffallen. To 

(gJebrau^ machen »on. 

5luf bie ©fiter na(|nebmen. 

3u baarent @e(be mad&en. 

SBaaren »eraufttoniren. 

^at)arie beregnen, aufmachen. 

^o^jieben im greife. 

SSon guter $anb b^ben. 

3tre laufen, geben, unreci^t geben. 

3emanben belangen wegen — . 

iWnbigen. 

(Sine Äüfte beunrubigen. 

Äna^^ (bürftig) auffallen. 



blot out, to erase, to strike out. 

carry into effect. 

refuse acceptance. 

get under welgh. 

need answer. 

wait upon witb. 

drop a business ob. a commission. 
, give up ob. to leave unexecuted. 

take due notice of. 

settle to (arrange) one's seif (wilb). 

allow a credit. 

confine (devote) one*s seif to the 
commission line. 

be distressed for cash. 

have sufficient securily. 

make up one's mind. 

run out. 

be bare. 

take sbip. 

procure reception of. 

use one's utmost diligence. 

Claim upon one. 

set afloat. 

carry a business with success. 

save goods by lighters. 

prove successful. 

keep one out of one's money. 

have occasion for a sum of money. 

embrace an opportunity. 
fruit there is scarcely any Ihing 
doing. 

turn out well. 

avail one's seif of. 

yalue upon the goods. 

convert into ready money. 

bring wares under the hammer. 

settle an average. 

be at a great rate. 

have from good authority. 

miscarry. 

bring an actio n against a person 

give warning. 

infest a coast. 

be ober to prove scanty. 
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ßincn ÄSufer fl«ben. 
3« ben S^auf ^tUn, 

®n follber 3Ra»m fein. 
Der 2Rarft i^ fletd flau, ttttbelebt. 
6i4 oQe ntdgUc^e SKfi^e geben. 
Seitige 9la4n(^t geben »on — . 
9li(bt0 befürd^ten. 
9{a^fc^n§ beaa^kn. 
dtwad babin gefleHt fein laffen. 
©i* im qjteife fort erhalten. 
, dinen qjrei« (aufredift) erhalten. 
J)ett ^roceg genjinnen. 
3tt fPapier bringen. 
3n 9lü(flabnng geben. 
Md^pta^t mit (iinem nehmen ober l^dten. 

(üne ^treitfa^e beenbigen. 

6e6r jJeigen. 

9lad^ einer @tabt anlegen. 

ditte ®4iff«labung angreifen. 

dinen f^wlbig erWären. 

^it etiOfd^weigen Aberge^en. 

®)>ie(raunr jnlaffen. 

Vtt €aibo bn^en. 

tief in epeculationen (Serbinbfi^ffeiten) 

t^erwitfelt feix. 
3tt jteben fomnten (»om fßreife). 
dine Xratte geb^rig einI5fen. 
m ©olbo trafflren. 
Si4^ »Ott einem 5lffotie trennen. 
Unfl^er baran fein, 
dinem S^oflmad^t geben. 
Ser))fli(btet fein ^\i begal^Ien. 
dinen öortljcii »on einem^ Unternehmen 

l^aben. 
dinen »er^fidbefe^I gegen dinen be* 

»irfen. 
Son ben I8erm5gen0um{länben einer $er< 

fon »iffen. 
«ort^eilbaft fein. 
3um aSerfauf auffegen, 
©en aSorfprung l^aben. 
SSon 93ort^eü begleitet fein. 
3n «orf(^ni fein, 
dine SBaare an htn Ttam bringen, an^ 

bringen, abfegen. 
3n SEBed^ftlreiterei fl* einlaffen. 

üRit fitesten SBaaren beiaftet bleiben. 

Mi gutem ®inbe einlaufen. 

«nfer werfen / — ii(^ten. 

dinen wegen einer S^W^^Ö ^inl^atten. 

3elt gewinnen. 

din 3iel anfe^en. 

dinem gu»orfommen, fiberlaufen. 

3ufleuem, §uwoflen. 



To find a chapmaD ober buyer. 

- give iDto the bargain. 

- have Store ober Provision of. 

- be a man of good account. 
The market continues dull, inactive. 
To ejtert one's best endeavours. 

- give seasonable advice of. 

- be under no apprehension. 

- pay the arrears. 

- leave a matter undetermined. 

- cootinue steady in price. 

- keep up, to support a price. 

- carry the cause. 

- couch in writing, pen down. 

- load in return. 

- confer, ober to deliberate pre- 
viously with one. 

- end a suit. 

- run high. 

- be bound for a town. 

- break bulk. 

- bring one in guilty. 

- pass under silence. « 

- allow a scope. 

- note per balance of (an) account. 

- be deeply involved in specula- 
tions (engagements, obligations). 

- come to stand. 

- discharge a drafl duly. 

- draw per appoint. 

- dissolve partnership with one. 

- be in a precarious way. 

- invest one wilh füll power. 

- be bound to pay. 

- reap a profitfrom an enterprise 
ober undertaking. 

- get a writ (a Warrant) against a 
person. 

- be acquainted with the State of 
one*s (a person's) affairs. 

- be satisfactory, pleasing. 

- put up for sale. 

- have the start of one. 

- be attended with profit. 

- be in disbursement ob. in advance. 

- dispose of a wäre to one. 

- be given into drawing and re- 
drawing.. 

- be saddled with bad commodities.. 

- bear in with the harbour. 

- cast, to weigh anchor. 

- delay (put off) the payment. 

- gam time, to put off time. 

- Charge a time. 

- get tiie^start of one. 

- steer one's.^jcourse. 
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3^re 9in)»tiiun% auf 9{. i^ eingegangen, 
liefet ^rtifet wirb Qbtlt eintrai^en. 
3(l{f überiaffe e< 3(nen, oie 6ie ef fit 

gut finben, aul^uffi^ren. 
5n 9Uit»ort awf S^r ÜkeBrte«. 
(i< ^ feinen ^nf^ein, M toMtn Me 

greife no<^ mel^t fallen. 
2)iefer «rtifei er^&lt fi<^ im greife. 
aRittelft, bnrd^, unter «breffe be« ^erm 

91. 9J. 
3(^ ^abe ttO<^ »or mir 3f>r ©ert^e«, 

weid^ed feiner 5lnt»ort t>ebarf. 
dr »irb S^nen in ©etreff meiner (Aber 

mi4) jebe 5lu«funft geben. 
3n <S(em&§|eit Zffxtx ^nweifnng. 
Sin fieiner Auftrag verfu^dmeife. 
SBir finb ni<^t abgeneigt, fie gu unter« 
flfij^en, bamft fie fi(^ wieber iol« 
»i(feln. 
©eiieben 6ie |i(^ mit i^m wegen 3^rer 

Sudiagen ^n berechnen. 
üi ifl an mi^ andgefertigt. 
6e^r Abnehmen, l^emntergefommen fein. 
3^m i{t bie 9bma<^ung a0er ofenen 

die^nungen fibertragen. 
Die Stffecuran^ ijt bei ber Hamburger S^er« 
- fid^emngd'^efeflf^a^ beforgt wor« 

ben. 
Die dntft^eibung ift bem ^udfc^ug über« 

wiefen. 
dine 3ufammen{le0ung meiner Sebin« 

gungen. 
3d^ befinbe mi<^ o^ne 3^re ©riefe. 
Ott ^at fi^ banferott ge^anbelt. 
»ir erfu^en @ie nm gefSflige S3eförbe» 

rung ber (Slnlagen (S3eif*lfl|fe). 
JDer ©etrag unter 9lbiug 3brer @^)efen 

ijt jur aSerfugung beö ^erm €. 
Sei ben un9 gemalten ©egrSngungen ift 

e9 ni(6t mbgii^ ed gu t^un. 
3(^ fann foi^fe ©ebingungen, wie Bit 

Dorf^iagen, ni(^t eingeben, 
©ewirfen @ie eö Heber fiber a(ö unter 

bem äBert^e. 
IDer ©rief ift »on bem unb bem ©atum. 
3<^ will 3tre ©ejablung beforgen. 
36r ©rief (ft ri^tig bei un« eingegangen. 

36r ©rief »om lOten. 
aXein ©rief vom 31. )?. 9){t0. ^at ft^ mit 
bem S^rigen »on glei^em Xage gefreujt. 
3n guten foiiben ©riefen. 
3n ©qug auf fernere ©erfÄufe fönnen wir 

ni^td ratzen, 
©elieben Sie iinfere $rima gur ©erffi* 

aung ber ©ecunba p galten. 
(fr ift e« gu t^un befugt. 



Tour bin on N. is casbed. 

Tbis article will fetcb money. 

I leave it to you to effect it as you 

tbinJc proper (fit). 
In answer to your kiod favor. 
Tbere is no prospect of a firther 

decline (in price). 
This article tnaintains i(s pri^e. 
By way of, by tneans of, tc the ad- 
dress of, tö tbe care of Mr. N. N. 
Your favor stiU laying before me. 

Dceds DO fiirtber answer. 
He will give you any ia^rmation on 

my behaif. 
In compliance witb y«ur directions. 
Some liUle comroissicn by way of 

trial. 
We are not averse frcm belping them 

to gel clear again. 
Please to arrange trith htm respect- 

ing your disbursements. 
It is made up to my bebalf. 
To be at a low ebb. 
He is invested with the liquidation of 

all unsettled accounts. 
The Insurance has bßen done with 

the Hamburgh Insurance Com- 
pany. 
The decision is assjgned to the Com- 

mittee. 
A Statement of my conditioos. 

I am deprived of your favors. 

He has overtraded himself. 

We heg your kind attention to the 

inclosures. 
The amount, lets your charges, is at 

the disposal of Mr. C. 
At the limits given us, it is impos- 

sible to do it. 
I cannot enter on such terms as you 

propose. 
Effect it rather above than below 

the value. 
The letter bears such a date. 
I will see you paid. 
Your letter has got safely to band 

ober has duly reached us. 
Your respects under date the lOth. 
My respects of 31 5^. ult. has crossed 

your favor of the same date. 
In good bills. 
In the way of further sales we can 

advise nothing. 
Please to hold our First for the call 

(at the disposal) of the Second. 
He is authorized (entitied) to do it. 
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3u fe^d pro (Seilt. 

i>ai (S^apitai ifl in difenba^n^Untentc^« 

ntttttgen i^ttfttät. 
HS ifl ber tin^i^t fßt^, Me donmntn^ 

htfttl^tVL 3« (dnnen. 
Sit erlauben unl einen dxthii bei Sbnen 

an feinen ®unßen ju eröffnen. 
m eibli(^ befiätiated CLertificat. 
3u 3itet 2)nr(^ii4ft (au 3btem ©ebrautb). 
lerr (£. »irb jbnen jur gebbrigen Qtii 

Z)e(fund mad^en. 
3^ bpffe. ba§ biefe 6a4fe ni(^t bunter 

Sbren (Irwartungen aurüdbleiben 

wirb. 
3^ werbe ben (Sinfanf ^u bem »orge« 

fc^riebenen ?Jreife beforgen. 
ttx (Inbswed bed Gegenwärtigen iß, gu — 
Die dinfubr )>on Qndtx i^ f^inttx ber« 

ienigen be« »origen ^^^xt^ §nrfl(f* 

geblieben. 
Senn i<^ nticb )>on ber dd^tbeit ber Unter« 

fcbrift überzeugt babe, will icb gablen. 

6ie werben nicbt im @tanbe fein, ficb 

anfrecbt gu erbalten, 
dd ift eine fingirte ^actur. 
^racbten b^ben eine 9leigttng §um &tU 

gen, ^um fallen. 
%m gu^e biefe« (©«bleiben«) , unten. 
3n bem fürjliib fallit geworbenen ^aufe 

». & (So. 
3^ werbe micb mit Vs betbeiligen. 
3« dringen (mit einanber) genommen. 
(!d finb red^tfcbaffene (S(ef4&ftdUute. 



3n öema^beit. 3ttf<>Jö«- ^«w*- 

9la(b (Stefanen. 
9ifltffl(btli4 bed bewußten (S)ef(b&ft«. 
34 tt>(fbe ein (S^ewerbe anfangen, 
©ef^dfte pnb ganj in Stodnng geratben. 
Bit flnb ald nnjuöerldfiige, ja felbfl un* 

reblid^fe (i)ef(b&ftd(eute befannt. 
Der fd^wanfenbe 3uftanb unfered (S^elb« 

marfted. 
Diefer SorfaQ wirb (einen (Sinfln^ auf 

bad (finftige (&t\ä^aft &ugem. 
34 werbe einige (S^elber erbeben muffen. 

din ßrenged ®efe(. 
(Serfle ifl um 50 <S(biüing su b^^ben. 
5DWt ®enanigfeit unb Orbnung. 
dr wirb 3bren Serlnfl gut ma^en. 
dd wirb febr gefucbt. 
Uefteriabliged ®elb. 

d8 ift eine ber folibeften ^dufer in bie« 
fem ^anbe. 



At the rate of six per cent. 

The capital is locked up in railway 

speculations. 
It is the only way to keep up against 

the power of competition. 
We heg leave to lodge a credit with 

you in his favor. 
A certificate verified od oatb. 
For your perusal. 
Mr. C. will put yoa in funds io due 

time. 
I hope that this affair may not fall 

Short of your ahticlpations. 

I shall effect the purchase at your 

lifttita. 
The present serves to — . 
The Import of sugar has fallen short 

of that of the preceding year. 

When I have satisfied myself of the 

identlty of the signature, I shall 

pay. 
They will not be able to stand their 

ground. 
It is a simulated ob. pro forma invoice. 
Freights have an upward tendency, a 

lowering tendency. 
At foot of this, here below. 
In the lately suspended house of 

B. & Co. 
I shall take an interest of one flflh. 
In the whole-sale. 

They are fair dealing men of business. 
In conformity with. Pursuant to. 
In compliance with. 
Agreeable to (with). According to. 
At your convenience. 
Concerning the business in question. 
I shall set up a trade. 
Business is completely at a stand. 
They are known to be unfair and 

shuffling men of business. 
The tottering State of our money 

matters ober market. 
This accident will not interfere with 

the future business. 
I shall have occasion to take up 

some funds. 
A rigorous law. 
Barley sells at 50 Shillings. 
With acouracy and regularity. 
He will make up for your loss. 
It is in great request. 
Some odd money. 
The character of this house is one 

of the fairest in this country. 
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(Sin attdefel^ened ^anblunglfiaud. 

anfpnt^en mir erlaube. 
Sit maren auf ber ^dl^e bed €apd. 
(iinc ^anbf(i^tift (öerf^reibung). 
3c^ überreici^e S^nen hiermit (inliegenb). 

aXeine (e^te 3ui%ift war beffelben 3n< 

3« fo »eit bie« mit 3^rem Sntereffc 

vereinbar fein wirb. 
Sßenn ed meinem 3ntereffe förberUd^ er« 

f(i^einen foQte. 
m f&Ht bd^ft nac^tbeiiid für unfer 3n' 

tereffe aud. 
(Sr b^t einen (^uten i^anf getbon. 
IDad i^orn fiebt tbener. 
3(b bin nid^t hd i^affe. 
$r b<<t feine l^ebrgeit befianben. 
2)ad ift ein !^aben^flter (eine fS&aaxt, bie 

ni*t gebt). 
I^ei^t i>erberb(i(be SSaare. 
(5« iil wenig Seben auf unferm SWarft. 
ffiad nur in meiner SRa^t ifl. 
Z)abei ift ni^tö gu ma^en. 
Z)ie 9lad^ri(bten r>on ben ^(^ten auf 

ben gelbem bleiben ungünjlig. 
3u 3brer üli^tf^nur. 
ffiir werben foldife ^artbien laufen, wie 

fte un0 auf^o^en (t)orfommen). 
3^ »erbe 3bn«« iw S3epg auf bie greife 

aQe mbgU^e Bugefi&nbniffe ma^en. 
IDie beffemCLuaiit&ten boben bbb^re greife 

erzwungen. 
Boiäit greife, bie einen bübf^en S^iu^en 

Abriß lajfen. 
Der $rei« fommt nur auf 24 s. gu jieben. 
dr bat brei ScbiDinge im $funbe ge* 

laifen (b. i. 15 W Cent). 
Der qjreiö biefer SBaare gebt bort nie* 

briger. 
Z)a9 eteigen 3brer greife f^ai dinflug 

auf unfern ^anbei gebabt. 
©er $n)ce5 gebt ni^t fort. 
(£9 wirb pxomifii abgefegt werben (ft(b 

out Derfaufen). 
IDer $ro))iantmeifler. 
gür biefe Summe werbe t^ mi^ mit $r. ® . 

taut beigeCegter Quittung bere(buen. 
(Sr wirb bie 9tegu(irung ber (aufenben 

®ef^5fte bewirfen. 
3<b »erweigere, biefe SBaaren auf meine 

aUe^nung ju fibernebmen. 
Die 20 £ finb mit ba^u geregnet. 
Unter gRe^t«beiilanb. 



The commercial policy of the pre- 

sent ministers. 
An emineot commercial bouse. 
The houses of whose patronage I 

am allowed to avaii myself. 
We stood off the cape. 
A note of hand. 
I haod you under this cover (obetiu- 

closed). 
My last respects was to the sam 

effect. 
In as much as it may coincide with 

your interest. 
If it should be likely to answer my 

interest. 
It proves most burtful to our in- 
terest. 
He has bought a good bargain. 
Gorn is at a great rate. 
I am Short of money. 
He has served his artides. 
This commodity grows a slug (won't 

seil). 
Perishable goods. 
There is little stir in our market. 
To the utmost of my power. 
There is nothing to be got by it. 
The accounts with regard to the grow- 

ing crop continue unfavorable. 
For your govemment. 
We shall buy such parcels as may 

fall in our way, 
I shall make you all possible allow- 

ances in prices. 
The better qualities have commanded 

rather higher prices. 
Such prices as leave a fair margin 

(a handsome profit). 
The price only Stands in 24 s. 
He has left three shilhngs in tbe 

pound (i. e. 15 per Cent). 
The price of this commodity declines 

on that place. 
The rising of your prices has af- 

fected our trade. 
The law-suit is at a stand, 
It will meet with a ready sale; it 

will seil well. 
Gommissary of the stores. 
This sum, as per receipt enclosed, 1 

shall account for to Mr. 6. 
He will effect the winding up of our 

pending concerns. 
I refüse taking these goods to ac- 
count (on my own account). 
The i. 20 are included in the sum. 
With legal assistance (assistant). 
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6eme ^^en fttfftn gut. 

O^ne memen eigenen <8((aben. 

(St M mit @(^aben »erfonft. 

aUein @4iff fofl na^ l^onboQ. 

Ibtt ©turnt swang ben C^a^itain in ben 

er^en ^afen einzulaufen, 
üd iß feine ©a^e gum SBagen. 
X)er 3^nen sulommenbe ©albo. 
«uf meiner 6eite »erbe ic^ e« an ni(^t« 

fehlen (äffen. 
icLUt ®^ecification ^ier unten. 
^da^tn @ie mi^ för 3^re 6pefen un* 

ter ^n^eige. 
IBenn biefed ©t^ftent ftd^ nur erft )>er^ 

pufft ^ahtn »irb. 
3n 6(|fttlbfd^einen, in fo Keinen ^bf^fuit* 

ten aU m5gli^. 
laufenb @ad flnb mit 54 (in ber Sluftion) 

gugefd^Iagen morben. 
SRe^rere ec^ife ^aben, bed bdfen fBtU 

terd »egen, l^ier einianfen muffen, 
ffiir l^ofen, bie ©ac^en betoerfflefligen gn 

fdnnen. 
ffiir liegen bie ©enbung in Bonbon »er* 

fiä^txn. 
60 f^nell at« e« 3^««« t^unli* ifl 

(fo ba(b dU mdgUd^). 
60 f^Ieunig a(0 mdali^. 
dt fogte mir bad, mt auä^, ba§ er fei* 

nen t^eil an ber ©adife ^abe. 
34 ^obe bid je^t nur einen Xb<it )>on 

feinem Vermögen nnb feinen Talen- 
ten gefe^n. 
2)te Sprotte, bie n>ir auf &t andgeflellt 

boben. 
$err 9. ifl für und ^u untergeii^nen er« 

m&<!^ttgt. 
34 f*i(fte e« über granffurt. 
8on einem 6(^iff in« anbere überlaben. 
di giebt einigen 93ortbeil. 
aufö «ortbeilbaftefle für ®ie. 
3(^ »erbe ni^t »erfeblen, Sbnen feiner 

3eit 9la^ri(S^t gu geben. 
34 nebme if)xt SSermittelung in 2ln* 

f))ru4. 
Obne irgenb eine SSerbinbli^feit \>on mei* 

ner ®eite. 
dr ijl bei «erlufl feiner gra^t »erpffi^tet. 
34 bin in «erlegenbeit e« ju erfldren. 
Sine S^ammlung von (i^l&ubigern. 
Sie flnb bnr4 bie öerfl^erung geberft. 
34 babe mi4 eiblid^ mpfii^itt 
34 »erfebre mit ibm. 
2)er 3Be4fel ift überfällig. 
Stan fann bei biefen S^aaren ni4t an* 

fommen. 
dd bleibt feine SEBobl. 



Matters stand well with bim. 

Wilhout iDJury to myself. 

He has sold under prime cost. 

My vessel is bound to (for) Loodon. 

The storm forced tbe captain to make 

wbat port he could. 
It is not a thing to be ventured upon. 
The balance in your favor. 
Nothing on my part shall be want- 

ing. 
As per specification below. 
Debit me for charges under advice. 

When this System is once fairly ex- 

ploded. 
In bonds as small as you can have 

them. 
Tbousand bags have been knocked 

down at 54. 
Several vessels have put in, through 

stress of weather. 
We hope to bring matters to pass. 

We ordered to cover this shipment 

at London. 
At your earliest convenience, as soon 

as possible. 
With all dispatch possible. 
He told me so, as likewise that he 

had no interest in the matter. 
I have Seen as yet but little (part) 

of bis fortune and talents. 

The draft made out on you. 

Mr. B. is invested toith our procu- 

ration. 
I sent it by way of Frankfort. 
To shiß from one ship to another. 
It will leave some profit. 
The most to your advantage. 
I shall not faü of giving you due 

notice. 
I recur to (ober I claim) your media- 

tion« 
Without any liabüity on my part. 

He is bound on forfeit of bis freight. 

I am a^ a loss to account for it. 

A meeting of creditors. 

The insurance Covers you. 

I am under an oath. 

I have intercQurse with bim. 

The bill is overdue. 

These wares are not obtainable (not 

to be had). 
There's no alternative left. 
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Diefer SBec^ffet ifl ein minber foIibH 

Rapier. 
Die Serften. 
IDie SBaaren, bie toit nod^ auf l^aget 

iaben. 
3<^ tverbe 3(^^n SBünfi^eit naditommtn, 
Sir daben SBed^fel in ^ftnben auf $ertn 

34 fib'etlaffe e< 3brer SSBa^L 

O^ne Sßirfuna bleiben. 

Oa< 3urfi(fdepen ber Sta^frage. 

2)a< 3ufhbmen (bie glutb) t)on baarem 

^etbe bauert fort. 
Sir »erben no<^ 3^it b<tben, aQe Srti« 

fei anguf^affen. 
3tt(fer jc. i(l febr be^ebri. 
abie neuen 3ufubren toerben baib ju 

(Snbe fein. 
Oa< ®e0en»irti0e (bient) f^at ben 3n>e(f . 

Um 3^'^^^^uft SU )>ermeiben, bebienen 
®ie fi(^ ber fi^neOflen Ueberfenbung, 
bie fi^ barbietet. 



This bill is a second rate paper. 

The Dock yards. 

The goods we have yet on handiia 

Store). 
I shall act up to your wishcs. 
We are holders of bills on Messn. 

N. N. 
I leave it to your Option. 
To prove ineffectual. 
The falling off in the demands. 
The tide of the circulation is rmning 

up. 
We shall be still in time to procure 

all articles. 
There is a great caü for sugar &c.? 
The new arrivals (supplies) will be 

soon exhausted ober run out. 
The present has for it$ aim, pur- 

pose ober Intention. 
In Order to save interest, avail your- 

self of the quiekest conveyance 

at band (possible). 



6. A Table of the English Money, Weights and M easures. 

Money. 

1 Pound (:6)c=3 20 Shillings (s); 1 Shilling = 12 pence (d.); 1 pennY 
=B 4 farthings (q.). — 1 Crown = 5 s.; 1 Florin = 2 s. 

Troy Weight*). 
1 Pound (S) = 12 ounces (oz.); 1 oz. = 20 pennyweights (dwts.); 
1 dwt. = 24 grains (grs.); 1 ^ = 5760 grs. 

Avoirdupois Weight**). 
1 Ton =3 20 hundredweights (cwt.); 1 cwt. = 4 quarters (qrs.); 
1 qr. = 28 pounds (ß); 4 fe == 16 oz.; 1 oz. == 16 drams. — 1 Cwt. 
= 112 ^; 1 ffi = 7000 grs. Troy; 144 W Avoirdupois = 175 % Troy. 

Long, or Lineal Measure. 

1 Yard (yd.) = 3 feet (ft.), or 36 inches (in.); 1 in. = 12 lines. — 1 Mile 
(mi.) = 8 furlongs (für.), or 1760 yds. — 1 Pole (po.) or rod =s5y, yds., 
or I6V2 f. — 1 Fathom (fath.) = 2 yds. or 6 ft. 

Square, or Superficial Measure. 

1 Acre (ac.) = 4 roods, or 160 po., or 4840 sq. yds. (Qyds.). — 
1 Rood = 40 po., or perches, or 1210 sq. yds. — 1 Square pole (sq. po.) 



♦) Troy Weight ift bad ®olb» unb ei(bergett)i<bt . nnb ba« ®ewi(^t ber 3«' 
»elenWttbier unb 9lpotbefer. 

**) Avoirdupois Weight ijl ba« $anbel«gett)i(bt. 
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=30y4 sq. yds., or 27274 sq. ft. — 1 Squtre yard «a 9 sq. ft., or 1296 sq. in. 
— 1 Square foot = 144 sq. in. 

Gubic, or Solid Measure. 

1 Cubic yard = 27 cubic feet. — 1 Cubic foot = 1728 cnbic inches. — 
1 Tod of shipping = 42 cubic feet. 

Measures of Gapacity. 
a) Wine and Spi.rit Measure. 
1 Tun = 2 pipes, 1 p. = 2 hogsheads, 1 hbd. == 63 gallons, 1 gal. 
= 4 quarts, 1 qt. = 2 pints, 1 half pint = 2 quarterns. 

b) Ale and Beer Measure. . 

1 But = 2 hhds., 1 hhd. = 54 gallons. — 1 barrel = 36 gallons, 
1 firkin ==: 9 gallons, 1 gallon = 4 quarts, 1 qt. -« 2 pints. 

c) Gorn, or Dry Measure. 
1 Last =^ 80 busheis, 1 quarter =: 8 busheis, i bus. = 4 pecks or 

i, 1 gal. = 4 quarts, or 8 pints. 



7. SluSjüge aus 3eitungen. 

East-India-House, Feb. 11. 1825. 

The Court of Directors of ihe United Company of Merchants of England 
irading to the . East-Indies do hereby give Notice — 

Thal a General Gourt *) of the said Gompany will be held by adjourn- 
ment') at their House in Leadenhall-street, on Friday next the 18th. instant, 
at Eleven o* clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of continuing the con- 
sideration ') « of the Hyderabad Papers *) now before the Proprietors, as far 
as they respect the conduct of the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
late Govemor General of India.» 

Joseph Dart, Secretary. 

hetervation of the Crystal Palace. 

Notice, — In consequence of the Ghief Gommissioner of Works hav- 
ing issued peremptory Instructions to close the Building in Hyde Park, the 
Comrailtee for the Preservation of Crystal Palace have*) this day reraoved to 
the King's Arms Hotel, New Palace Yard, Westminster, where all Communi- 
cations are requested^) to be addressed. 

April 15th. 1852. John Warren i Hon. (Honorable 

y. Morgan Deere ( Sees. Secretaries.) 

Eastern Dispensary"^. — A Special General Meeting of the Governors 
will be holden at the Dispensary, in Great Alie-street, Goodman*s-fields, 
on Thursday, the llth. day of February (instant), at One or Two o' Glock 
in the Afternoon, to confirm the Minutes and Resolutions of the Special 
General Meeting, holden on the bth, instant, for the appointment of Dr. 
Francis Henry Rambotham, as Physician Accoucheur to this Gharity, and 
for oüier afifairs. 

W. Baker, Secretary. 
5. Freeman's-court, Gornhill, Feb. 8. 1835. 

*) «etfammluna. ^) 9lnbetauraun0. ') »erat^ung. *) Seitungen. ^) (242). 
«) (254 §. 142). ^)^Äranfen^au«. 
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Pufsuant to a Decree of the Bigh Court of Chancery, made in a caose 
«Nixon against Nixon», the Creditors of Thomas Nixon, late of New Or- 
mond - street , in Ihc county of Middlesex, and of Weston-under-Pengard, 
in the county of Hereford, Esq. deceased (who died in or about the month 
of September 1817) are forthwith to come in and prove their Debts be- 
töre James Stephen, Esq. one of the Masters of the said Court, at hi's 
Chambers in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London; or/in default 
thereof*), they will be excluded the beneflt') of the said Decree. 

Feb. 14. 18.. 

Mr, Thomas Levilt, deceased. ' — All persons baving Claims or De- 
7nands against the Estate of Thomas Levitt, late of Church-street, Islington, 
Middlesex, draper, deceased, are requested to forward the particulars 
tiiereof to me; and all persons indebted to the 9aid estate are forthwith 
to pay the amount to me. 
April 1852. Thomas Maligate, 

Executor of the deceased 48, Gresham- 
street, London. 

The Bishop of London versus') the Rev. /. E. Gladstone. — The 
Bishop having abandoned his original Charge against Mr. Gladstone, the 
question now pending in the Arches' Court is simply whether the Bishop 
has the power to inbibit a Clergyman from performing clerical duties in 
the Diocese without assigning a reason for so doing. 

Mr. Gladstone's Committee sit every Monday Evening at the Craven 
Hotel, Strand. A Fund has been opened for the purpose of defraying the 
legal expenses which will be incurred by the Rev. Defendant. Communi- 
cations and subscriptions (by Post-office Order or otherwise) will be re- 
ceived by either of the Hon. Secretaries. 

Anrii ifx ift«;«) Robert Cross, Esq. M. D. 21. Leicester Square. 

April, 10. löoz. Edmund H. Stanley, Esq. Craven Hotel, Strand. 

JRatcliff Gas Light and Coke Company. — Notice is hereby given that 
at an adjourned Half-yearly General Meeting of Proprietors in this Under- 
taking holden on the IQth. instant, it was Resolved, that a CalP be made 
on the Shareholders ^) for the sum of Five Pounds on each and every 
Share^) by them respectively held, payable on or before the 14(ä. day of 
March next, to the Treasurers of the Company, Messrs. Williams, Burgess 
and Williams, Bankers, Birchin-lane. 

James Watson, Secretary. 
Ratcliff Gas Works, 16. Febr. 1835. 

General Sleam Navigation Company's Office, 24. Crutchedfriars. — The 
Directors of this Company hereby inform the Public, that the Steam Packets, 
the Lord Melville and the Earl of Liverpool, will commence running to and 
from Calais and London in the month of March; and that in the month of 
April a regulär communication will be opened by the Steam Vessels of 
the Company between Brighton and Dieppe, London and Hamburg, Ostend, 
•Ramsgate, and other Parts, for the conveyance^) of Passengers, Merchan- 
dise, Carriages &c. &c. of which further particulars ^) will be published. -- 
Information may be had at the Office, 24. Crutchedfriars. 

Charles Bessel, Chief Clerk. 



3« C^rmangefung beffcn, wikigen JJaH«. ^) (261). ') ©egcn, t>. J. im 
!Ptocc| mit. *) ^lufforberung. *) ^fticnor. ^) Wie. '^) SJeförbcrung. ^ 9l5Jere«. 
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The Irish Channel Submarine Telegraph Company, via Port Patrick and 
Donaghadee, distance 21 Yi miles. — Notice is hereby given, that no für- 
(her appIicatioQS for shares io the above Company can be received io Loa- 
doo after Monday, the 19lh, instant and from the country after Tuesday, 
tbe 20/A. inst., immediately after which day the allotment of shares will 
lake place. By order of the Board. S. F. Griffin, Secretary. 

Temporary ofQces, 15. Great Bell-alley, Moorgate -street 

Brilish Ladies* Female Emigrant Society ^ (established for Providing 
Employment and Instruction for Female Emigrants during their Yoyage). — 
The Third annual Meeting will be beld at the Queen*s Goncert Booms, 
Hannover Square, on Friday, April 23. 1852. — The Earl of Harrowby will 
take the chair at half past 2 o' clock. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hat- 
chard and Sons, 187. Piccadilly, &c. and at the ofQce of the Society; 25, Red 
Lion- Square. 

Anglo Califomian Gold Mining Company. — Messrs. Spackman, Son 
& Co., aequaint the public that for a few days longer they will continue 
to Purchase the ünregistered Shares of this Company. — 1. Guiidhall Cham- 
bers; Basinghall- Street. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. — Onsunday, April UM., 
and on every succeeding Sunday, until further notice, Retum Tickets will 
be issued at Reduced Fares, from London to all the principal stations. London 
bridge Terminus. April 10. 1852. * Fred. Hight, Secretary. 

Loans on Debenture^). 

British Electric Telegraph Company. — The Directors of the Brilish 
Telegraph Company are prepared to receive Tenders^ for Loans on the 
Debenlures on the said Company for terms of three or flve years, in sums 
of not less than ^ 50 each , and at interest not exceeding five per cent, 
per annum. 

For further Information apply to the Secretary. 

By Order, George Seward, Secretary. 
Central Station, Royal Exchange, London, April 18. 1852. 

Horticultural Society of London, 21 , Regent Street. — The Exhibitions 
wUl take place on the Second Saturdays in May, June and July; namely, 
May 8, June 12, July 10, Tuesday 20th. April, is the Last Day for procuring 
Privileged Tickets. 

The Seventh Monthly Meeting of the London Temperance League, in 
Exeter-hall, will be held on Monday, April I9th. 1852, when the Rev. 
William Forster &c. will submit resolutions affirming the necessity of peti- 
Uons being sent to Parliament. Lawrence Heyworth Esq. M. P. will take 
the chair at 7 o' clock precisely. Admission free. 

9ud Bradshaw's „Continental Railway, Steam Navigation and Convey- 
ance. May 1852". 

No. 1. London to Frankfort o/M. (via Ostend in 44*72 hours). 
London dep. S% p. m. ') by Railway. 
Dover dep. „ „ by Steamboat. 
Ostend arr. 6 a. m.*) 

dep. 874 a. m. by Railway. 

>) e<^utbf<^einc. '^)%ntxä^t. ^)po8t meridiem, S'lac^nrtttag«. *) ante me- 
ridiem, öormittag«. 
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GheDt dep. 


9. 50. 


a. m. 


Cologne arr. 


8 p. 


m. 


dep. 


9 p. 


m. by Steamboat. 


Mayance arr. 


1 p. 


m. 


Gastel dep. 


3 p. 


m. by Railway. 


Frankfort arr. 


4. 5. 1 


X m. 



London to Paris by way of Boulogne in 10 hours, 
double Service daily. 

^(nmerhtngen bagu: 

Carriages. Two persons may, without any additional cbarge, tiavel 
in carriages of two whcels, and Üiree in those of four wheels, passengers 
above that number must pay second ciass fare. 

Fares. From London to Folkestone UL class 20 s. , Snd. class 14 s., 
Zrd, class 9 s., &c. 

Passengers should be at the Station 5 minutes before the hour of de- 
parture. Luggage should be brought at least 15 minutes before departure 
of the trains and it must be legibly directed. Each passenger is allowed 
60 Ibs. of luggage; all above tbis weigbt is charged for. There are re- 
freshment rooms at Boulogne, Amiens and Creil — tbe trains stay ten mi- 
nutes at tbe two last stations. 

Paris time is kept on all the french railways, which is 15 minutes 
before London time. EngUsh money is received at the Station at Boulogne. 

The boats of the South Eastern and Continental Steam Packet Com- 
pany perform the service daily b^tween Folkestone and Boulogne, and 
vice versa. Passengers allways walk on board and land at the piers on 
both ports, so as to avoid the necessity of unbarking in boats out at sea. 
The time of arrival and departure is calculated to correspond witli the 
trains on each side of the Channel in such manner as to cause as little 
delay as possible and to admit of the journey being performed in a con- 
venient time without risk or danger. 

^ud „South Eastern Railway, Mai 1852''. 

The South Eastern and Continental steam packet Company's ünrival- 
led steam ships sail every day each way between Dover and Calais (wea- 
ther permitting). May 1852. 

Saturday (from Dover) 6. 30. p. m. (from Calais) 8. 0. a. m. 
Sunday „ „ 9. 0. a. m. „ „ 7. 0. a. m. 

&c. &c. 
Fares between Dover and Calais : Chief Cabin 8 s. , Fore Cabin 6 s., 
Children4s. — Carriages, 4-wheels L. 2. 2 s.; 2-wheel, L. 1. 1 s.; Horses 
L. 1. 1 s.; Dogs 2 s. 6 d. — Double Journey Tickets, at a fare and a half, 
are issued on Satuidays and are available until the following Monday 
evening. 

%yxi ben „General regulations for passengers (by Railways)". 

Passengers are requested to examine their Tickets and Change before 
Icaving the Booking-Ofßce counter, as errors cannot afterwards be rectified. 

Return Tickets are issued to First and Second Class Passengers to 
go and return a distance within sixty miies in the same day; for distances 
exceeding sixty miles they are available for two days; and those issued 
on Saturday and Sunday are available until the following Monday evening. 
Return Tickets issued for ordinary trains are not available on the return 
journey for express trains, except on payment of the difiference of fare. 

No money will be returned or allowance made for any Ticket lost, 
mislaid or not used. 
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Passeogers are required, after taking their Tickets, to claim their Lag- 
gage on the platform, and to see it marked with tbe Company's tabtes; 
and 00 Luggage ^ill be placed in the Train until it is so marked. The 
Company will not be responsible for the loss pr detention of any article 
of Luggage that is not marked with their label, nor for Luggage of any 
other description than that menlioned in their Acts of Parliament, except a 
Dedaration of its nature and value be made at the time, and it be booked 
and paid for accordingly. 

All Unclaimed Property found on the Company's premises or in their 
carriages, is deposited in the Lost Property Office, at the London Bridge 
Terminus. If there be an address on the articies found, notice will be 
seot to that address that the property is in the Company's possession; and 
if there be no address thereon , the packages will be opened at the ex- 
piration of one week, with a view to ascertain the address of the owner, 
then notice will be forwarded to him, and the Property will in either 
case be restored to the owner on payment of a fee of 6 d. for each Ar- 
ticle, or forwarded, if desired, at the usual Parcels Rates. An additional 
Charge of 6 d. per week is made, after the expiration of the first week, on 
each Article left for a long er period. 

Parcels tied or bound up to^ether, or made up into one Package, 
conveyed by Passengers Trains on the North Kent Line whether or not the 
Property of one or more Consignees, will be considered as so many distinct 
Parcels, each of which will be charged Booking and Carriage as a sepa- 
rate Parcel, according to the Company's published Tariffs. 

The Electric Telegraph is now in Operation throughout the South 
Eastern Railway. Messages can be sent by the Public to and from the 
various Stations on the Line; and at the principal Stations the Telegraph 
Clerks are in attendance during tbe night. Communications for London 
are received at the London Bridge Terminus. 

The Charge for the transmission of Telegraph Messages tp or from 
any Station on the S. E. Rw. and its Brauches, is now 5 s. for 20 words 
and under, and 3 d. for every additional word. 

A message and answer are considered as one communication and are 
charged according to the total number of words. 

Gypher Communications are sent according to the same rates, four cy- 
pher or private Signals being considered equivalent to twenty words. 

Messengers are despatched with telegraphic Communications immedia- 
tely on their arrival and are charged at the rate of 8 d. per mile, a shilhng 
being the minimum Charge. The Messenger is invariably sent by cab , in 
London, when medical men are required, unless other wise ordered. Cab 
fare is charged in addition. 

hiquiries after Luggage and Tickets and other matters strictly con- 
nected with the busin ess of the Line are charged at the rate of 2 s. 6 d. 
for 20 words or under, to or from any Station. 

Great Western Railway. The Directors of this Company have now 

arrainged to convey Merchandise and Cattle between Twyford or Maiden- 

head and London by a Train which leaves Paddington every night (ex- 

cepting Sundays) at Nine o' Clock, and returns from Twyford at Halfpast 

Eleven o' Clock at Night, calling at Maidenhead. Ton. Cwt. 

Carriage of goods, meat &c.y to or from Twyford . . 15 s. or 9 d. 

ditto ditto to or from Maidenhead 10 s. or 6 d. 

Porterage, loading, and unloading goods 2% s. or 1% d. 

Delivery or collection^) in London 5 s. or 3 d. 



5lu0Ucfctujtg ober 5lb:^otttng. 
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From From 

Twyford. Maidenhead. 

Beasts per head 10 s. d. 8 s. d. 

Calves per ditto 2 s. 6 d. 2 s. d. 

Pigs per ditto 1 s. 8 d. 1 s. 4 d. 

Sheep per ditto 1 s. d. s. 10 d. 

Further Information may bo obtained at either of tbe Railway Stations. 

Parcels conveyed') as usual, at 1 s.; not exceeding 28 W. and 6 d. 
for each additional 28 %.t including carriage, porterage, and delivery. 
Four deliveries daily made in London and the country. It is particularly 
requested that the ^ords iivia Railway ^^ should be written on all Parcels. 

Ship BTews. 

Liverpool, April 20^ä. — Wind E. S. E. — The schooner Adelina of 
Dartmouth, in proceeding to sea, Feb. 10, came in contact with a barque, 
^hich Struck the Adelina oh the quarter, carried away (he whole of the 
jitern, and obliged her to retum into dock. 

Alicante, April 6. — The Prussian ship Flora, being leaky in her Up- 
per seams, has discharged part of her cargo, and proceeded to Carthageoa 
to repair. 

Baltimore, April 1. — The Ghristina Murray, hence for Liverpool, is 
in the river, the crew having taken the boat and run away last night. 

The Waterlily sailed from St. John's, Newfoundland, December 17. for 
Zante, and has not sipce been heard of. 

Arrived. — Europa, Albatros, Eucharist and Argo from Nor way; Gitana 
from China; Seriogapatam , from Galcutta, 6cc. 

Sailed, — Falstaff, for Honduras; Isabella, for Jersey, &c. 

Vessels spoken with^. — Templeman, bound for Galcutta, on Jan. 24. 
10 leagues S. of the Isle des Etats. 

Don, from Cape Goast Castle for London, March 23, in lat. 20, long. 

29 W. 

Calphumia, from London for Port Philip, Feb. 9. in lat. 29, S. long. 

30 W. 



Price Mouej, 

London, April 13. 
Notice is hereby given to Commander E. H. Beauchamp, and the offi- 
cers and crew of Her Majesty's ship Hecla, who are entitled to share in 
the proceeds arising from the capture of the slaver, name unknown 
(supposed Assombra), on the 20th, January 1850, that the distributioo 
thereof will be made on the 12/ä. day of May next, at No. 1. James- 
street, Adelphi, and where the list will be recalled every Wednesday and 
Friday for three months. 





£ 


s. d. 




^ 


s. 


d. 


Flag .... 


27. 


14. 9%. 


Sixth class . . 


. . 4. 


2. 


0. 


Commander 


52. 


0. 3%. 


Seventh class . 


. . 2. 


14. 


8. 


Third class . . 


13. 


13. 4. 


Eighth class 


. . 1. 


7. 


4. 


Fourth class . 


8. 


4. 0. 


Ninth class . . 


. . 0. 


17. 


1. 


Fifth class . . 


4. 


15. 8. 


Tenth class . . 


. . 0. 


10. 


3. 



Woodhead de Co. , Agents. 

To suiP) on the lOth, March, for Madras and Bengal, the fast sailing 
Teak Ship JMdy Flora, Thomas MDonnell, Commander, burthen 700 tons. 
This Ship carries a Surgeon, and is elegantly fitted-up for Passengers. 

') gortfc^affen. ^) 9liiö«fvro*en ober aneetroffett. ^ eegefferHö. 
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For Freight or Passage apply to the Commander, at tbe Jerusalem Ck>flree- 
house; to Messrs. Cockerell, Trail & Co., 18. AustiD-friars; or to John S. 
Brinley, 14. Birchinlane, Gornhill. 

Wmt OfAce April Wh. 
Ist, Regiment of Life Guards. — James Keith Fräser, gent., to be Comet 

and Sub. Lieut., by purchase, vice Hare, promoted. 

Ith. Light Dragoons. — Lieut. the Hon. Charles Harbord has been permit- 

ted to retire from the Service by the sale of his Comraission, &c. 

Unattached. 

Brevet-Major Donald Stuart, from the 4Ö/Ä. Foot, to be Major, without 

purchase. 

Brevet. 

Brevet-Major Stephen James Stevens. C. B. of the Bombay Army to be 

Major in the East Indies, mrhile employed as Captain and Adjutant of 

the East India Companys depöt at Varley, &c. 

Hospital Staff. 

Sorg. Edward Bradford, from the 23d. Foot, to be Staflf Surg. of the First 

Glass, vice Andrew Foulis, who retires upon half pay. 
Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Lincoln. 
Gilbert Henry Heatheste, Esq. to be Deputy Lieut.» &c. 

Naturalisation. — Aliens established in this country, and desirous of 
being naturalized, so that they may enjoy all the rights and capacities of 
a natural born British subject must apply to the office for the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens. C. Wetherly 26. Throgmorton-street, city, late of Win- 
chester -huildings. 

The Zoölogical Gardens, Regent's - park , are open to visitors daily. 
The collection now contains upwards of 1,500 specimens, a fine series of 
antelopes having been added to the Hippopotamus , Elephant Calf, and 
other rare animals, during the winter. Admission 1 s., on Mondays, 6 d. 

Diorama, Regent's Park, Open Daily from Ten tili Four. — The pre- 
sent Views are the Interior of Chartres Cathedral, one of the finest Gothic 
Remains still extant in France, and Brest Harbour; which Two Views will 
be shortly removed. 

Anniversary. — Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ^). — A Sermon will be preached by Christopher Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-bone, London, on Friday 
next, Feb. 18. Prayers to commence*) at Twelve o' clock. 

filectric Telegraphlc Despateh. 

(From OUT own Gorrespondent.) 

Southampton, Saturday Morning. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's ship Ben- 
tinck, with the heavy portion of the East India and China Mails, has just 
arrived here. 

Wanted% 4 to 8000 Pounds (Dollars) on bond and mortage on va- 
luable improved property in the FouHh Ward in the city of New York 
valued at 10,000. For particulars apply to J. W. Benedict 25, Nassau 
Street, corner of Cedar St. New York. 



') «tt«anb. 2) (321). ') <Sefu*t. 
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Mortgaye '). — Wanled lo Borrow on Morlgage at Foiir and a Half 
per Cent, for Five Years, the Sum of Six Hundred Pounds, on the Security 
of Freehold *) Houses, situate in a central part of the City of London, pro- 
ducing a clear Annual Rent of Fifty-two Pounds. Applications (if by lelter, 
post-paid) to be addressed to Messrs. Amory and Coles, Solicitors, 
25. Throgmorton- Street. 

Private Confidential Money Negociations, &c. L. 50 lo L. 3000 to ad- 
vance upon Loan to Tradesmen and others that require pecuniary aid, 
upon Bills, Bonds, &c. ; also upon Plate, Jewels, Woollen and Hosiery 
Goods. Apply lo the Principal, Mr. S. S., at Letter A., Carlion Chambers, 
No. 8. Regent -Street, Pall-mall, betweeu Ten and Six. ~ NB. Bills that 
will not bear investigation ^) cannot be discounted. 

To Calico Printers. An English gentleman thoroughly and practically 
acquainted with calico printing is desirous of meeting with an engagement 
in Prussia as director of a Print-Work where his knowledge of ihe bu- 
siness added to the advantages he possesses from his connections in Eng- 
land would prove usefuP) lo any*) house requiring his Services. For re- 
ference and address^), J. H. Nevill, Esqr. 54 Church St. Manchester. 

A Gentleman, a native of Germany, desires to give instruction in his 
native language to such of the Nobilily and Gentry as may purpose visit- 
ing^) the conlinent. Cards of Address at Messrs. Marshall & Co., Book- 
sellers, No. 18. Leadenhall Street. 

To let. — A house and garden one mile from Brompton suitable for 
a small family; rent low^), payable in advance. Inquire of Wm. Bolb, 
No. 24. Strand. 

For sale or to be let. The new brick dwelUng house fronting on Ox- 
ford Street, on the corner of ***, finished in modern style, contaiuing 
9 rooms, with pantries^) &c. Apply to James Nelson, at No. 25. Holborn. 

For Sale, a handsome Bay Pony, warranted quiet in hamess or to 
ride, is in constant work, and a good goer. Would suit any lady to drive, 
being perfectly quiet. A trial allowed if required.* Apply to Mr. Lee, 32, 
Portland -Street, Soho. Lowest price 16 guineas. 

Lost. — In passing Ihrough Ihe Park on the lilh. inst, a letler 
directed to No. 14. Albermarie St. coniaining a Lst. 10 note: The finden 
shall be suitable rewarded by leaving^®) the same at No. 16. Norfolk-streel. 

Ten Pounds Reward, — Lost, on the 3d. instant, at the Crystal Palace, 
a gold Geneva Hunüng Watch, marked A. 1. in blue enamel on upper lid; 
maker's name Bantel, No. 71,684. It has a large turning index at the 
back. To be taken to No. 9. Finsbury - circus, city, where the above re- 
ward (being nearly its intrinsic value) will be paid. 

Music Lessons. — A lady wishes to obtain employment as a Music 
Teacher on the Piano Forte, in some school or family in this cily. Re- 
spectable references ^ ^ given. Please address a letler to Mary Summer, 
Park post office. 



') 5luf ^^vot^ef. '*) grcitcbn. ') OJne ae^öriac 3lu8Wcife. *) (261). 
*) (164). ^) 9lu0funft kl. ^) (253). «) ^Jimg. ^) ©^eifefammer. '^)%h%t\>(n. 
^') Oute (Jmvfe^tunnen. 
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To Teachers, — A male teacher who has taught in the public schools 
of tbis city, is wanted to take cbarge of a public school in King*8 counly 
00 the Ut. day of May next. Apply to Dr. J. King, Deputy Super- 
iütendaot, Court St. Brooklyn. 

WarUed to , purchase. — A small country residence near the city ; a 
good house is required, capable of accommodating a moderate sized family, 
with about 2 acres of land. Letters addressed, stating terms ^ to L. L., 
and left^) at the ofQce of tbis paper, will be attended to. 

Boarding. — Single gentlemen and gentlemen with th^ir wives can 
be accommodated with board ^), furnisbed or unfurnished rooms, by apply- 
ing at 1.5. Walker street, near Broadway. Terms satisfactory , reference 
exchaoged. 

Frederick C — N. is entreated to communicate bis Address and Fro- 
speds. His proceediogs have deprived bis fatber of bis reason and bread. 

Wanted. — A Situation by a respectable young woman in a small 
private family to do general bousework, or as chambermaid and to assist 
in washing and ironing *). Apply ; good city reference can be given. 

A correct accountant ^), good penman and excellcnt salesman^), having 
a general knowledge of business, wishes a Situation in or out doors; no 
objection to go south; good city reference given. Apply 171 Bowery. 

To the Ladies. — The Art of Cutting and fitting^) dresses taught in 
4 easy lessons of one hour each , by the use of Mathematical Theorems. 
Terms moderate. For further particulars *) inquire of D. West No. 4. 
Liltle Green Street. 

Wanted, — Immediately, a good cook, and a servant, a man who 
understands farming and gardening, and a colored *'^) man for waiter. 
Apply at 654 Broadway, to T. Elliot. 

Wanted, in a family, a few miles from town, a Servant of AU -Work, 
about 20 years of age. She must understand the dairy and baking. Like- 
wlse a young man, about 25 years of age, as Gardener and Groom. He 
must understand milkiog, and be wilUng to make himself generally useful. 
Apply at 3. Liscomb Cöttages, Queen's Road Dalston, on Friday and Satur- 
day next. 

Wanted, an Apprentice to an Ornamental Carver. — Apply to R. N. 31. 
Marshall- Street, London -road, Soutbwark. — A Premium*') of 50 Guineas 
will be required. 

Wants a Situation, as LaJfes' Maid, a young Woman of respectable 
connexion, who perfectly understands her Business, and whose character 
will bear the strictest investigation. Direct to E. D. , 44. Castle-street East, 
Oxford -Street. 

Extensive Workshops or Warehouses and Dwelling Hauses. — To be 
Let by Winstanley and Sons, an extensive ränge of Light Workshops or 
Warehouses of Five Floors (with or without a Steam Engine of six-horse 
power) and an excellent DweUing House attached, Gounting House and 

^) Ucbetttc^mcn. ^) mit Öebittöunöcn. ^) Slbjuaebeit. *} Zi\ä) unb SBo^* 
nung (in ilofl). *) 53ügctu. ^) aie^nungöfil^rcr. ^) JBcrfvIufer. ^) mpaffev. 
^) äBcgen bed «Räderen. ^") garH^ (fc^warjct). '') 3ln0clb. 
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Cellarage, desirably siluated in tbe centre of tbe City, near the New- 
Post-Offlce. — To be viewed , and furiher particulars had *) by applymg 
to Winstanley and Sons, Paternoster -row. 

Cottage and Land. — To be Let, pleasantly situated, a Cottage, replete 
with useful and omamental fixtures and fittings'), with an. extensive lawn 
in front, containing large oak, beach, fir, and other trees. The Hoase con- 
sists of drawing and dlning rooms, eight bed rooms, butler*s pantry % and 
inilk house, with coach house and stabling adjoining; a large barn, two 
farm yards and farming offlces^). Two Tenements for Carters, 220 Acres 
ofLand, and a Right of Sportiog^) over 440 acres of land and coppices^), 
well stocked with Game from the Residue of Ihe Owner's Property. Fox 
hounds are kept in the neigbourhood. Immediate possession may be bad, 
and the Sheep and Stock may be taken at a valuation. If required, tbe 
Owner will let the House, Lawn, Royalty^), and as much land and cop- 
pice aa may be wanted, with half of the farm buildings and yard, and 
one tenement. The Estate is situated eight miles from Southampton, seven 
from Metley Abbey, five from Winchester, four from Bishop's Walthani, 
five from the New Forest, and fourteen from Portsmouth and Gosport. 
Apply to John Richards, Esq., Gosport, and to Messrs. Sweet, Stokes 
and Garr, Basinghall-street, London, if by letter, post paid. 

Wanted, for the month of May, a Furnished House, containing four or 
five bed rooms, and two or three sitting rooms, within 10 niinutes walk 
from Brixton Ghurch. Address to F. S. Halnaker Lodge, East Brixton. 

S. Estcour f 8 Criterion^) Razor Straps^), — Wholesale Hardwaremen 
and other Travelling Houses will please to send their Orders in future to 
the Manufactory, No. 22, Weymouth-terrace, Hackney-road. — NB. Gentle- 
ihen will do well when they purchase a Strap to observe the signature of 
S. Estcourt on the Copper-plate label, as there are many imitations. 

Bear d* 8 enamelled Daguerreotypes taken daily, at 85, Ring William- 
Street, city; 34, Parliament-street. Mr. Beard's Daguerreotype Miniatures 
are, by the process of enamelling, secured from that susceptibility to tar- 
nish and become obscured to which others are liable. 

India Shawls, — Davies, of Bond-street, continues to purchase all sorts 
of Shawls and Shawl Neckerchiefs, and any other curious Ornaments of 
Foreign Produce, at his Warehouse, No. 7L 

India Shawls Wanted, — The füll Value may be obtained in Gash for 
India Shawls, Gold and Silver Mushns, Birds of Paradise, Ghessmen'% 
Fans, and other Oriental Articles, at Howe's and Harfs India Warehouse, 
60, F4eet- Street, where an elegant Asso^^ent is constantly on Säle. — 
NB. Ladies desirous of exchanging Cachemeres will be liberally dealt with^'). 

Officers in the King's or Hon, East India Company' s Service, and Ci- 
vilians proceeding to Tropical Climates, are informed that they cao lay 
in ") the Whole of their Outfit ^') for the voyage , and supply for arrival at 
Wholesale Prices — say, white jean and satteen trowsers from 5 s. to 10 s.; 
ditto waistcoats, 4 s. to 6 s.; ditto jackets, 7 s. to 11 s.; Russia drill trow- 



^) 3tt erfaßten. *) $au8aet&t^e uut> ^luöjlattung. ^) ®i)etfeFammcr. 1) ®e* 
f^&ft«* unt> Oeilnbeiluben. ^) Sagböerc^tiafett. ^) Unter^olj. ^) »om^t. 
') *ier: t^i, mit be« JBerfcrtigcrö Flamen tjetjc^en. ^) etreic^riemen. ^^) 6(|a^* 
ftelne. »') »tOig be^anbelt. '*) (Erlangen, anf(^affen. ^') ©ebarf. 
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sers, 5 s. to 12 s. — vfhen made to Order*) 10 per cent. extra; füll- 
size piain cotton Shirts, 2 s. 9 d. ; good at 4 s. and cxcellent at 5 s. Ladies 
are furnished with their Outfit, on similar terms. Shipping ioformatioD gl- 
ven to persons going abroad. — Silver Ä Co. (late') Arrowsmith 6l Silver), 
9, Gornhil], near the Mansion-bouse, London. 

The London and Westminster Wine and Spirit Company beg') to as- 
sure the Nobility and Gentry, that their endeavours shall be unremitting 
to merit a continuance of the favors with which they have been honored, 
and that they have constantly on Säle the foUowing Articles, warranted 
genuine and free from adulteration: 

Per doz. Per doz. 

Fine Old Port .... 36 s. 40 s. 42 s. Teneriffa, Vidonia, Bronte, 
Crusted ditto from 2 Lisbou, Mountain, &c. 36 s. 40 s. 42 s. 

to8years in bottle 48 s. 54 s. 63 s. Bucellas, finest quality 42 s. 

Füll flavored ditto in pints ... 36 s. Malmsey ditto, in pints 35 s. 

Brown and Pale Sherry 36 s. 40 s. 44 s. Foreign Liqueurs in cases of six 

Real Amontillado 4S s. 50 s. bottles 24 s. 8 s. per case. 

Gurious East India ditto .... 54 s. Gura^ao, 10 s. 6 d.; Maraschino 
West India Madeira . . . . 40 s. 42 s. 15 s. 6 d. per flask. 
Genuine East India ditto . . 48 s. 50 s. 

French and German Wines. 

Per doz. Per doz. 

Claret St. Julien 60 s. Champagne, finest imported 105 s. 

Lafitte Ghäteau Margaux . . 80 s. 90 s. Ditto, ditto, in pints 54 s. 

Sparkhng Champagne 105 s. Sauterne, MoseUe, &c. . . . 628.73 s. 

Superior Champagne 90 s. Old Hock 105 s. 

Cape Wines. . 
Per doz. Per doz. 

White Cape 16 s. 18 s. 21 s. Red Pontac 24 s. 

Superior dittp, Madeira and Coustantia, in pints 28 s. 

Sherry flavours 24 s. Hock 28 s. 

Fine Gordial Gin, 14 s. per gallon; Jamaica Rum, 14 s.; Whiskey, 
14 s.; Cognac Brandy, 21 s. 25 s. 

Country Orders, inclosing remittances (post paid), addressed to Mr. 
Wm. Godfree, 16 Strand, faithfully executed. 

Book« and printg. 

In folio, price 2 L. 2 s. 

Etchings^). — By David Wilkie, R, A. — Printed for Hurst. Robinson 
& Co., 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall-mall. 

Of whom may be had by the same Artist, « The Pipers » ; engrav^d by 
E. Smith, price 10 s. 6 d. — «The Letter of Introduction»; engraved by 
Bumet, 21 s. — «The Rabbit on the Wall»; engraved by Burnet, 21 s. 

Library for the Times (1852). 

On the Wh. of February, price 1 s., cloth 1 s. 6 d. The Life of Con- 
stantine the Great, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 

The foUowing will appear in succession: — 

The Life of Roger Williams, by Romeo Elton, D. D. Cloth 2 s. 6 d. 

The Treasure-Seeker's Daughter; .a Tale of Persecution. By Miss Law- 
rence, Author of „The Queens of England," 6ic. &c. Cloth 2 s. 6 d. 
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The Free Church of Ancient Christendom, and its Subjuyation by Con- 
stanHne. By the Rev. Basil H. Cooper. 

Poetical Selections; a GompanioD to «Classical Selections». 

Lately published, Footsteps of our Forefathers, what they Sufifered 
and what they Sought. Graphically describing localities, and portraying 
personages and events, most conspicuous in the struggles for rehgious li- 
berty. By J. G. Miall. Thirty-six Engravings. Gloth ,5s.; extra gilt edges, 
6 s.; morocco 8 s. 

«One of the works we would wish to put into the hands of young 
Englishmen. The design is felicitous, and the execution admirable.» — Leader. 

«The pictorial illustrations are «ceedingly beautiful.» — Newcastle 
Guardian. 

The Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
With Preliminary Notices of the Ecclesiastical History of our Country from 
the Earhest Time. 2 vols. 2 s. 6 d. each, cloth , or in Four Paris, at 1 s. 
each. 

«When completed, it ^ill not be easy to name the book that can com- 
pete with it, as a cheap, rational, and populär summary of the principal 
events in the history of the Church of England.» — Daily News, 

John Milton: A Biography. Especially Designed to exhibit the Eccle- 
siastical Principles of that lllustrious Man. By Cyrus R. Edmonds. 2 s. 6 d. 
cloth. 

«We know no work of equal dimensions in which so much may be 
learnt of Milton in all the aspects of bis manhood.» — Bristol Examner. 

The Test of Experience; or, the Voluntary Principle in the United States. 
By J. H. Hinton, M. A. 1 s.; cloth, 1 s. 6 d. 

Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Reprint Series. — Buried Treasures. Part I. The Law of Liberty; a 
Letter concerning Toleration. By John Locke. With a Life of the Author. 
6 d.; cloth 10 d. 

Part IL — On the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes: and, On the 
likeliest means of Removing Hirelings out of the Church. By Jolm Milton. 
With an Historical Sketch and Notes. 6 d.; cloth, 10 d. ^ 

London: A Cockshaw, Ludgate-hill. 

Her Mojesty's Theatre. 

MadUe. Johanna Wagner. 

It is respectfuUy announced that the talent of Madlle. Johanna Wagner 
is secured exclusively to Her Majesty's Theatre, by an engagement dated 
the 9th. of November last, and signed by this celebrated artist, and also 
by her father Mr. Albert Wagner. 

Her ]n;aje§ty'8 Theatre. 

Grand Extra Night. 

On Thursday next, April 22, will be represented Rossiui's Opera 
II Barbierre Di Siviglia. 
Rosina, Madlle. Sofie Cruvelli ; II Gonte d'Almaviva, Signor Calzolari ; Figaro, 
Signor Belletti; Basillo, Signor Ferlotti; Don BartoUo, Signor Lablache. 

With various Entertainments in the Ballet Department by Madlle. Guy 
Stephan, Madlles. Rosa, Esper, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales M. M. Di 
Mattia and Mathieu. 

Application for Boxes, Stalls^) and Tickets to be made*) at the Box- 
Office, Opera Colonnade, Hay market. 

') eperrftj. ^) (240). 
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Il«yftl Itallftn Oper» 9 Co vent- Garden. 

Production of / Martyri. 
The Directors have the honor to announce that, 
To'Morrow will be ppoduced, for the first time in this countpy Doni- 
zelli's Opera, entitled I Martyri, 

As performe d at the Academie Royale, Paris. 

Wilh new Scenery, Gostumes, and Appointments, &c. 

Il«yal') PriaeeM'« Theatre« Oxford - Street. 

linder the managemeot of Mr. Charles Kean. 

On Monday, AprU 19M. will be peflormed The Corsican Brothers. After 
which a Fairy Tale, in two acts, entitled: Wittikind and bis Brothers; or 
the Seven Swan Princes and the Fair Melusine. 

Tuesday 20. The Corsican Brothers, and the New Fairy Easter Piece. 

Wednesday 21. Shakespeare's Historical Play of King John &c. 

Theatre WLmyml^ Haymaiket. 

Mr. B. Webster, Sole Lessee and Manager, Old Brompton. 
This Evening, 
will be performed Money. 

After which a new Burlesque on a frightfully populär subject, to be 
called 0, Gemini; or the Brothers of Co(u)rse. Characters by Messrs. Bück- 
stone. Bland, Woolger; Mesdames Buckingham, Collins, Caulfield, Honey &c. 

To conclude with Box 6l Cox, by Messrs. Keely and Buckstone. 

JPniieh'« JPlayhoiifle aail 9tr»iiil Theatre. 

Lessee Mr. W. R. Copeland Liverpool. 
Tiiis Evening 
Will be presented A Village Tale. Characters by Messrs. E. Rogers, 
Attwood, Moorland ; Mesdames Copeland, Selby and Maskell. To be foUowed 
by Matrimonial Prospectus. 

After which Anthony and Cleopatra &c. 

Boxes 3 s.; Pit') 2 s.; Amphitheatre 1 s.; Private Boxes One Guinea 
and a Half, each ; Stage Manager, Mr. E. Stirting. 

The IKTew Times. 

London: — Thursday, February 17. 

The Honourable House. — Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopez was sentenced 
by a Court of Justice to an imprisonment of three years and a half for 
bribery; but the House of Commons addressed bis Majesty to release him, 
and the culprit forthwith took bis seat amongst bis cqually honest and 
sympathising abettors. — Leeds Mercury. 

Accident. The following discovery of a sovereign in an oyster oc- 
curred on Tuesday , in the house of Mr. Cable , the Queen's Head Tavern, 
Rotherhithe. The servant girl purchased two oysters from a woman na- 
med Field, and upon opening the shell of one, was surprised at seeing 
something black adheriog to the fish ; fioding it a piece of coin she cleaned 
it, and to her great delight discovered it to be as good a sovereign as 
ever was cast. The matter was soon made known to the connoisseurs, 
aad a minute examination of the dead oyster and its habitation took place, 
üpon one shell the figure of St. George and the Dragon was legibly im^ 
pressed, and the belly of the fish had the reverse, the head, faintly im- 
pressed upon it. Oysters, at the ebb tide, always lay Witt; the shell 
partly open. 

*) ^rottpri«aefPn. ^) parterre. 
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Saturday Morning, 11 o' Clock. 

CoDsols for Mooey ÖOVg. 

Ditto for Account (UM. May) .... 99% to 100. 

Yesterday being a holiday at the Bank, there was not much business 
transacted in the Funds: Consols remained nearly stationary at 99 Vs to 
100 for the Account. 

Prlee« of Cor«. 

General Weekly Average received in the week ended April 1852. 

s. d. grs. s. d. grs. 

Wheat 41 4 513 Rye 32 8 590 

Barley 29 4 241 Beans 29 11 507 

Oats 19 7 687. Peas 29 2 892. 

Aggregate Average of Six Weeks 42. 2. for wheat &c. 

Goals, 15 s. 6 d. per ton. — Good large Derby shire Goals, suitable 
for kitchen purposes and for large consumers, at 15 s. 6 d. per ton; best 
D. excellent in size, quality and durability, 18 s. per ton. Cash Priccs. — 
T. S. Parry, 23 Whai^f, Harrow Road, Paddington. 

JPArtnePflhtp« Dissolireil. 

J. Gastelli & B. Giustiniani, Gonstantinople and London. 

J. Jackson & W. Goodman, Kingston-upon-Hull, Ale merchants. 

Deelarfttions of Dlvldeads. 

P. and F. Rufford and C. J. Wragge Stourbridge, bankers. 

First div. of 1 s. 6 d. any Thursday before June 30, at Mr. Whit- 
more's, Birmingham. &c. 

Bankruptcy Annulled. 

William Green, Coggeshall, Essex, builder. 
Bankrupts. 

William and Charles John Jones, High-street, Islington, plumbers, lo 
surrender May 4. at 2 o' clock, May 24. at 12, at the Bankrupts' Court; 
solicitors, Messrs. Hill and Mathews, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe; official 
assignee, Mr. Groom Abchurch-lane. &c. 

FaghtoBAble ') Parties. 

The Duke of Montrose entertained a distinguished party at dinner yester- 
day at his house in Gros venor- Square. 

The Countess of Essex had an elegant circle of fashionables yesterday 
evening, at her house in Hill-street, Berkeley-square. 

Sir George Warreuder, Bart, entertained a select party of friends to 
dinner yesterday at his house, Whitehall-place. 

Lord Gwydyr had a grand dinner party yesterday at his house in 
Piccadilly. 

Fashtonable Jflovemeiits. 

The Duke and Duchess of ßedford aad family arrived yesterday, at 
their house in St. James's square, from their seat, Woburn Abbey. 

Lord George Lennox left town on Tuesday for his seat in Sussex. 

Lord Apsley has arrived in town from a tour. 

Arrivals at Fenten's Hotel, St. James's place: — J. B. Lester, Esq. 
M. P. from Tool; and Richard Rushbrook, Esq. from his seat, Rushbrook 
Park, Norfolk. 

*) JBorne^m, jur feinen Söelt ge^öri^. 
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C««rt Girealar. 

Windsor, April 16. 

The foUowing had the honour of dining with Her Majesty yesterday: — 
HJs Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Ck>burg and the Marchioness 
of Douro. 

The band of the 2d. Life Guards attended in the Castle and played 
during dinner, and in the evening Her Majesty's private band performed 
the foUowing selection: 
Overture «La Bayadere», Auber. Duo «Marguerite d'Anjou», Meyerbeei\ 
Bolero. Reissiger. Adagio &c. Sinf. No. 7. Haydn, 

Marcli, «Oberon», Weber . 

The Queen and Prince, accompanied by Prince Leopold of Saxe Co- 
burg rode out yesterday afternoon on horseback, attended by the Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley and the Equerries in Waiting. 

The Marchioness of Douro has taken her departure to-day. 

The Prince of Wales, the Princess Boyal, and the younger members 
of the Royal Family took their usual walkiog and pony exercise this 
morning. 

His Excellency the Prussian Minister visited the Earl of Malmesbury 
yesterday at the Foreign -office, Downing-street. 

The Hon. Francis Charteris had an interview with Mr. Secretary 
Walpole yesterday at the Home-office. 

Despatches were sent from the Colonial-office yesterday to the Gover- 
oors of the North American provinces , and also to the Govemors of the 
West India fslands. 

Pollee. 

Bow- Street'). — Yesterday Eliza Louisa Webster, alias Edy, was 
brought up in the custody of Thomas Jones, a Police coostable, on a 
Warrant^, in which she stood charged with obtaining, by false and frau- 
dulent pretences, three silk scarfs, a quantity of gros de Naples, bombasio, 
aud other goods, value Lst. 25 and upwards, the property of Messrs. 
Mann, drapers, in Parliament-street. The prisoner, several months ago, 
kept a Cofir6e-house at Charing-cross, and was at that time in custody at 
tbis Office on charges of obtaining money under false pretences from one 
of her lodgers and other perspns &c. 

IiAw Report. 

Court of Chancery^ Feb. 16. 

The Lord Chancellor attended in Court in pursuance of his appoint- 
ment, and as it was expected for the purpose of pronouncing his judgment 
in several causes; but immediately after taking his seat, he said he was 
afraid that a great deal of what he had promised to do to-day would not 
be done, in consequence of his having been ordered to attend to hear the 
remainder of the Recorder's Report, which, though it had occupied on a 
former day upwards of three hours, had not yet terminaled. 

Court of King'8 Bench, Westminster, Feb. 16. 

Nolhing of public interest took place in this Court to-day. 

9ale8 by Anettons. 

Excellent Household Furniture, an üpright Grand Pianoforte, Cellar of 
fine old Wine, Plate, Linen, Books, Paintings, a French Clock, China, Glass, 
Four very fine Orange Trees in füll bearing, Green House Plahts, Two fine 
Milk Co WS, Meadow Hay, Ac* — By Mr. Hoggart, on the Premises, near 
the Eagle, at Snaresbrook, on Monday, Feb. 28., and following days, at 
Eleven. 

') SDa* $oUaeiamt in Sonbon. ') »er^aft«befe^(. 
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Com Exchange, Feb. 16. — The demand for all descriptions of Grain ') 
was very limited this morniiig, although our supplies since Monday (ex- 
cept Oats) were small. The few sales that were eflFected of fine Wheat 
fully maiDtained last Monday 's prices, Barley is dull sale, but oot lower. 
Oats go off freelyi notwithstandlng the large arrival. Beans and Peas are 
very little sought after. Suppties since our last, 2630 quarters of Wheat, 
2100 quarters of Barley, 10,620 quarters of Oats, and 4200 sacks of Flour. 

ffolfs Specific for the Hooping Cough has long been known in private 
practice as the most efficacious Remedy for that distressing Gomplaint ever 
^ yet discovered. Five or Six Doses are sufficient to eifect a Cure. The Medi- 
cine is perfectly safe, and has neitber taste nor smell to render it nauseous 
to the Ghild, however young; so that no trouble or difficulty attends the 
administration *) of it. Prepared by Mary E. Holt (widow of the Inventor), 
204, High -Street, Shoreditch (by whom a great number of references will 
be given to PersoDs who have been cured by the Specific); and sold, by 
her appointment, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Fleet- market, sole Wholesale 
Agents. Sold also, Retail, by all Vendors ofMedicine, price 4 s. per Bottle, 
duty included. 

BlrtlM. 

On Monday, the Vlth- inst, at Ramsdale-house, near Nottingham the 
wife of J. Whi taker, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the VMh. inst, the wife of Dr. W. Wildey, Royal Marines, of Fort 
Gumberland, Portsmouth, of a son. 

JflarriAges. 

On the I4th. inst., at St. Mary's Ghurch, Ghelmsford, by the Rev. 
C. A. St. John Mildmay, F. J. Law, Esq. to Maria,' thu'd daughter of Wil- 
liam Baker, Esq. of Ghelmsford, &c. 

On Wednesday the lith. inst. Florence Emily Garoline, the beloved 
daughter of Mr. W. Henry Monk, of Gononbury park, aged 2 years and 
10 months, &c. 



8. ©ebrdu^tt^e 5t6furjungen* 

A. für Afternoon, Answer, Active, Agt., ag^ f. against, öegen, »iber. 

Sila^mtttag, 5lnt»ort actb. Altho'. f. Although, obgleti^, wenn aut^- 

a. f. am, an, bin, ein. A. M.-f. Anno Mundi, artium ma- 
Artium Baccalaureus, gister, ante meridiem, im ^a\)xt ber 



A. B. ] f. Bachelor of Arts, SWaöl* SBBelt, ÜRagifter, Vormittag. 

( jler, S3acca(aureuö. Am^ am«. 1 f. amongst, unter, gm» 

Ab. ab, f. about, ungefaßt, um. Am. l fc^cn. 

Abp. f. Archbishop, (Jrjbtfc^of. A'most. f. almost, beinahe, fa(l. 

Act. Acct. f. Account, 9ted^nung, ?Ra4* Ana. f. of each a like quantity, »on 

ridjft. jebem gleiche Xf)tiU. 

A. G. f. Anno Ghristi. Ana6* f. Anabaptist, SBiebertfiufer. 

A. D. f. Anno Domini, In the year » , \ f. and it, am not, unb e*, 

of our Lord, im 3flbrc (S^rlfti. ^' ( bin ni^t, bifl nit^it. 

Adm/. f. Admiral, 5lbmiral. ,. l f. art not, is not, are not, 

Admr«. f. Administrators, JBcrwatter. ^^^' ) ifl ni^t, fc(b nic^t. 

^) %fit ©ctreibearten. ^) (Slngebung, ^Beibringung. 
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Äp. f. Apostle, April, %po9tl ^xil 
I Ans. f. Answer, ^(nttvort. 
! i. R. f. Addo Regni, im Sa^re ber 9ie» 
gierung. 

Ats. f. At the suits of acts. 

A. U. C. f. aono urbis condita, lo 
the year of Rome, im ^af^xt ölom«. 

kngst. f. August, 9luguf}ud. 

B. A. f. Bachelor of Arts, ©accalau" 
reu«. 

Bar, Bar(. f. Baronet, 93aronet. 
bent (fci^nt) f. be not, fei ni*t. 
B. D. f. Bachelor in Divinity, 53acca* 

loureu« ber %f)tolo%it. 
Beck. f. Rebecca. 
Bell. f. Arabella. 
Bess. f. Elizabeth. 
B. M. f. Bachelor of Medicine, S3acca« 

laureud ber SRebicin. 
'bove. f. above, Aber. 
Bob. f. Robert. 
Bp. f. Bishop, ©ifd^of. 
Bucks. f. Buckinghamshire, (S^raffd^aft 

in dnglanb. 
bus'ness. f. business, €Jef^5ft. 

B. V. f. Blessed Virgin , Sungfrau 
2Raria. 

Byl f. By it, baburi^. 

C. f. Centum, Charles, Chanter, ^urt" 
bert, (5arl, <S&nöer. 

C. C. C. f. Corpus Christi College, 

eine ©tiftutiö, fo genannt. 
Cant. f. Canticles, Canterbury, bad 

^o^e ikt>, Oraffd^aft danterbur^. 
can't. f. can not, fann ni^t. 
Cant. St. f. Student of Cambridge. 
Cap(. f. Captain, (£a<>itain. 
Cass. f. Cassandra, iaffanbra. 
Gat. f. Catechism, ßate^i^mu«. 
Cent. f. Centum, .^unberi 
Ch. f. Church, Chapter, jlir*e, JTa^jitel. 
Ch. Ch. C. f. Christ church coUege. 
Che. f. Charles, Chancellor, (£arl, 

(Sanjler. 
Chan, Ghanor. f. Chance, Chancellor, 

3ufafl, Otangler. 
Chap. f. Chapter, ^a)ßiitl 
Chron. f. Chronicles, g^ronif. 
Cit. f. City, Citizen, Citadel, €>taH, 

«örger, dUaUUt. 
Cl. f. Glericus, Clergyraan, Clement, 

^lerife^, fPrebiger, Clement. 
Co. Co. f. County, Country, Com- 
pany, @raff(^aft, 8anb, Kompagnie. 
Coch. f. Cochleare, Löffel i)oö. 



Col. f. Colonel, Colossiaus, Oberfl, 

Coloffer. 
Com. f. Commissioner, €ommifponÄr. 
Con. f. Constance, Constantine, Con- 

sols, donjlana, (Sonfiantin, englifd^e 

©taat^papiere. 
Conn. f. Connectitut. 
Cor. f. Corinthians, Corolary, (Joriuther, 

([oronarium, Bugabe. 
Com. f. Cornelius, dorneliul. 
cou'd. f. could, Fonnte. 
couldn't. f. could not, fonnte ni^i 
C. R. f. Carolus Rex, i?önig (£ar(. 
C. S. Custos sigilli, ®iegelbe»abrer. 

C. P. S. f. Custos privat! sigilli, ber 
geheime Siegelbewahrer. 

Cur. f. Curate, Curius, Unter^jfaner, 

(Suriud. 
Cw^. f. hundred weight, (Zentner. 

D. f. Deanery, Division, Doctor, Duke, 
Dukedom, Decanat, SDibiflon, Doftor, 
*crgog, ^erjogt^um. 

d. f. denary ober penny. 

Dan. f. Daniel, J)aniel. 

D. C. f. Deacon of Christ Church, De* 

djant an ber ö^rijlfiri^e ju Bonbon. 
D. C. L. f. Doctor of civil law, 2)oftor 

D. D. f. Doctor of Divinity, Doftor 

ber i^eologie. 
Deac. f. Deacon, JDe(^ant. 
Dec, 106r. f. December, December. 
Deut. f. Deuteronomy, baö fünfte 93u(^ 

SWoP«. 
Dick. f. Richard, 
didn't. f. did not, t^at ni(^t. 
Dit. f. ditto, bcffeieen. 

D. M. f. Doctor of Music, JDoftor ber 
gnnftf. 

Do. f. Ditto, bitto, eben fo, beögleic^en. 

don't. f. do not, t^u n\ä}t, t^un nidjjt. 

Doli. f. Dorothy. 

Dr. f. Doctor, SDoftor. 

Do't. f. Do it, t^ue eö. 

Dum. f. dukedom, ^ergogtl^um. 

d'ye (bji) f. do ye, do you, t^ut i^r. 

Dy. f. Dina ober Diana. 

E. f. Earl, @raf, — East, 10% 
Earld. f. Earldom, ®raff(|aft. 
Edynd. f. Edmund, dbmunb. 
Edwd. f. Edward, dbuarb. 

e'en, ev'n. f. even, gar, einmal, fogar. 

e'er (e^r) f. ever, immer, je. 

E. G. f. Exempli gratia, gum JBeifpief, 

ü. 23. 
Eliz. f. Elizabeth, (glifabet^. 
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'em. f. them, Pe, i^neit. 

Emb. f. Embassador, (S^efanbter. 

Eng. f. English, EDglaDd, dngüfd^, 

(fngtanb. 
en'my, f. eDemy, %tiiib. 
Ep. f. Episüe, ©rief, Ch)ifle(. 
Eph. f. Ephesiaos, dp^efer. 
e're. f. before, »or tiefem. 
Esa. f. Esaias, S^f^iA^. 
Esq., Esqr. f. Esquire (ff »eir), IRitter. 
ev'ry. f. every, |eber, jebe, jebe«. 
Ex., Excy. f. Excellency, (Ijccöenj. 
exieot. f. excellent, »ortrefflii^. 
Exor. f. Executor, djetntor. 
Exp. f. Express , Exposition , Expla- 

nation, ^tpxtf\t, %uiit^m%, drfiarung. 

falln'. faln. f. fallen, gefallen. 

F. A. S. f. Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, SWitglieb Ux (SJefeüfd^aft M 
5tttert^um«. 

Feb. f. February, ^tUmx, 

flow'r, f. flower, ©lume. 

F. L. S. f. Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety, SWitglieb t>tx 8inn5if*en ®e* 
feflf*aft. 

F. M. f. Fiat mixtura, »ermifdjfe. 

'foregoing f. aforegoing, »or^erge^enb. 

For't. f. For it, bafür. 

fortnight. f. fourteen nigbts, »ierje^n 
%a%t unb Mditt. 

Fr. Fra. f. France, French, Francis, 
^ranfrei^, gtän^ofen, granj. 

fro'. f. from, »on. 

F. R. S. and A. S. f. Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Associate, TliU 
^Utt> ber fönifil. ©efeüf^afl unb Zl)tiU 
^aber. 

F. S. A. f. Fellow of the Society of 
Arts, SWitßlieb ber ©efcOfd^aft ber 
SBiffcnf^aften. 

G. f. God, George, Great, Gospel, 
®ott, (SJeorg, (&xo% dtangelium. 

ga'. f. gave, gaB. 

'gainst. f. against, gegen, »(ber. 

Gal. f. Galatians, ©dater. 

Gar. f. Garrison, ©arntfon. 

gard'ner. f. gardener, ®Ärtner. 

Geo. f. George, ®eorg. 

Gen. f. General, Genesis, ©enerat erjle 

©udSi 2)loft$. 
Genmo. f. Generalissimo , ©eneralifp«» 

mu«, D6erbefe^I«^abcr. 
Gent. f. Gentleman, ^err. 
gi'me. f. give me, gebt mir. 
give'em. f. give them, g(eb i^nen. 



Gosp. f. Gospel, düangeKim. 

Gov. f. Governor, etatt^lter. 

G. R. f. Georgias Rex, Mni^ ®eerg. 

Greg. f. Gregory, (SJregor. 

gr. grs. f. grain, grains, <|ran, @ram. 

guas. f. guineas. 

h. e. f. hoc est, that is, baS 5ei§t. 
han't. hav'nt. (^dnnt) f. have not, 

f)ahtn ttid^i 
hadnt. f. had not, ^attt nicjt. 
hark'e. heark'e. (^arff) f. heark ye, 

you, 55rt einmal, Jört i^r. 
EY}le. f.Honorable, (Beehrter, e^renwD. 
H. B. M. f. His British Majesty, 6«. 

SWajejt&t »on ®ro§britannien. 
heav'n. f. heaven, ^immel. 
Heb. f. Hebrew, ^ebrÄifc^. 
he'd. (5 i^b) f. he had, he would, er 
' f^attt, er »örbe. 
he'Il. (^i^I) f. he wiU, he shall, er 

»in, er »irb. 
Heny. Henr. f. Henry, ^einri^. 
he's. f. he is, has, er i% ober M. 
here's. f. here is, ^(er {jl. 
Hd. f. Honoured, geehrt. 
Hhd. f. hogshead, Oj^oft. 
Hier. f. Hieronymus, ^ierou^mu«. 
Honble, f. Honorable, ^o^ee^rter. 
howe'er. f. however. inbcfien, jebo^. 
how's. f. how is, »ie ijt. , 
H. R. H. f. His ober Her Royal High- 

ness, 6eine ober 3^re j?önigl. ^ojeit 
H. S. f. Hie Situs, here lies, ^ier liegt. 
Hum. f. Humphry, ^um^j^rC ^umfricb. 
humle, f. humble, untertBanig. 
Hund. Hundd. f. Hundred, fiunbert. 

i'. f. in, in, 

ib. ibid. f. ibidem, eben bo. 

l'd (eib) f. I had, I would, i^ pe. 

i^ »ürbe. 
Id. id. f. idem, c^n ^a, 
id. f. idem, the same person, berfelBe. 
I. e., i. e. f. id est, ^a^ ijl. 
ru. (eil) f. I will, I shaU, i^ »H lÄ 

werbe. 
Ulus. f. Ulustrious, drlau^t. 
I'm (eim) f. I am, i^ bin. 
incog. f. incognito, unbcfannt. 
Ino. f. Inigo, Indigo, ^ni^c, 3«bi0(J. 
Inst. f. instant, taufenb, biefe« SKonat«. 
In't. f. in it, barin. 
Inst. f. Institution, Instrument, 3#* 

tution, Snjirument. 
Is't. f. Is it, ijl ed. 
isn't. f. is not, ifl nii^t. 
rth. f. in the, im. 
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ifs. (ife) it is, e« i% 

IVe (ci») f. I have, id^ ^ak. 

J. f. John, 3^^«wtt- 
Ja. f. James, ^atoh. 
Jac. f. Jacob, Sacob. 
: Jany. f. January, 3««««^- 
J. D. f. Juris Doctor, Doftor ber fRtä)tt. 
Jer. f. Jeremy, Jerom, Jeremfa«. 
Jest. f. Jesuit, Sefuit. 
J. H. S. f. Jesus, salvator hominum, 

Sefuö, ber drtöfer. 
Job. Jo. Jn. f. John, 30^««- 
Josh. f. Joshua, Sofna. 
J. R. f. James Rex, ilönig 3acoK 
Jud. f. Judges, bad 53u(^ ber fRiä)ttx. 
Jul. f. July, 3nU. 
Jun. f. June, 3wnf. 
junr. f. junior, ber 3ön0^^«- 
Just. f. Justice, 3ujlia, aHidSiter. • 

K. Kg. f. King, Äönfg. 

Km. f. Kingdom, j^önifirefc^. 

KL Knt, f. Knight, Sftitter. 

K. B. K. G. f. Knight of the Bath, 

Knight of the Garter, (Ritter »om 

Sat^orben, aHitter »om ^ofenbanborben. 
K. P. f. Knight of St. Patrick, Olitter 

be« ieiUöen f atrfcfu«. 
K. T. f. Knight of the Thistle, 9l(tter 

»om IDfflelorbett. 

L. f. Lord, ßorb, ^err. 

Lst. f. Pound, $funb Sterling. 

Ladp. Ldp. f. Ladyship, Lordship. 

Jttet ber SorbS unb gabieg. 
1. f. über, libra, book, pound, latitude, 

Line, S3u4 «Pfunb, »reite, ßinie. 
Ib. f. pound, «Pfunb (®e»i<^t). 
Lara. f. Lamentalions, itlaftelieber^ 
Lap. f. Ladyship, $>errlicl^fe{t ©nabelt, 

iitet ber Äabieö. 
Lat. f. latitude, latin, «Breite, Mdn. 
L. B. f. Bachelor of Laws, JBaccalau* 

reu« ber Siedete. 
Ld. f. Lord, Sorb, ^err. 
L. D. f. Lady day, 3Rari& SSerfünbigung. 
Let'em. f. Let them, Ia§t fie. 
Let's. let's. f. Let us, let us, la^t und. 
Lev. f. Leviticus, britte »M* QÄoft«. 
Lib. f. Book, ©ui^. 
Lieuf. f. Lieutenant, Lieutenant, Statt* 

kalter. 
LI. D. LLD. f. Legum Doctor, 2)oftor 

ber gied^te. 
L. M. f. Last Menth, »ergangenen SWonat. 
Lon. f. Longitude, SSnge. 



Lond. f. London, Sonbon. 
Lp. f. Lordship, ^ttx\\d)h{t, XM ber 
8orb«. 

J^[- I f. Letter, »rief, 55u(^<laB. 

Luk, f. Luke, 8uFa«. 

M. f. Majesty, Member, Marquis, Mon- 

day, Morning, Marcus, SWajeftat, 

ORttglieb, SWarfi«, SWontag, SWorgen, 

SRarcu«. 
m. f. manipulus, ^anböoK, ©ünbel. 
M. A. f. Master of Arts, »JXagijler. 
Ma. Madm. Mm. f. Madam, i^abam. 
Majy. Mty. f. Majesty, ORajejlSt. 
makes'em. f. makes them, ntad^t fle. 
Mar. f. March, Mark, Martyr, SWöri, 

maxM, SWartin. 
Mart. f. Martin, Martyr, «Wartfn, SWartVr. 
Mat. Mathw. f. Mathew, ÜRatt^Su«. 
Malhs. f. Mathematics, SWatl^ematiF. 
may'nt (me^nt) f. may not, mag ni^t, 

fann nl*t. 
M. B. f. Bachelor of Medecine, S3acca^ 

(aureus ber SWebicin. 
M, D. f. Medicinae Doctor, Doftor ber 

SWebidn. 
m. d. f. measured distance, a^acmeffene 

SSBette. 
Mem. f. memento, Memorandum, re- 

member, gebenfe, ^cta, 
Mess., Messrs. f. Messieurs, meine .^er* 

ren, bic Ferren. 
Meli. f. Eleonora. 
Mich. f. Michael, Michaelmass, Ttiäjti, 

SWic^aeli«. 
Min. f. Minister, $rebiger, SWinfjler. 
Misce. f. miscellaneous, »crmif^t. 
M. Mr. f. Master (fpr. 2Äijlr.), •J>err 

(öor Eigennamen). 
Moll. f. Mary, «Karle. 
M. P. f. Member of Parliament, «parta* 

mentömitgUcb. 
Mr. f. Master, Mister, ^err, SWeifler. 

%n ben ^errn. 
Mrs. f. Mistress, grau. 
M. R. L S. f. Member of Royal Irish 

Society, 2Äitg«eb ber FönigH^en Sri«* 

®efellf*aft. 
Ms. f. Miss, ÜRabemoifelle. 
Ms., M. S. f. Manuscript, ^anbfi^rfft. 
Mss. M. SS. f. Manuscripts, $anb* 

f^riften. 
M. S, f. Memoriae Sacrae, l^eifii^en 

5lnbenFenö. 
Mus. B. f. Bachelor of Music, IBacca* 

(aureu« ber gRujlf. 
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N. f. Note, giote; North, 9lorb. 

Nat. f. Nathaniel, nativity, 9lat^anae(, 

®eburt. 
N. B. f. Nota Bene, Take notice, U* 

mcrfe. 
N. E. f. nortb^east, 9lorb*£)jl. 
Nem. con. ober Nem. diss. f. ünani- 

mously, einfHmmig. 
n'er. oe'er. (ntf^'x) f. never, nie, nie» 

mal«, 
needn't. (ni^bent) f. need not, 6rau(^t 
, ni^t. 
Nie«, f. Nicolas, Nicodemus, 9lifota«, 

Stifobemu«. 
n. 1. f. non ]iquet, er^eflet nidjit. 
N. L. f. North latitude, nörblicfte ©reite. 
N. S. f. New Style, neuen ©t^U. 
n't. f. Dot, ni(^t. 
No. Nr. f. numero, Number, 9lnmero, 

Nov. f. November, ^or>tmhtx, 

N. T. f. New Testament, neue Zi^a» 

mcnt. 
Numr. f. Number, Numbers, Qa% 

Sagten, ©efduge. 
N. W. f. Northwest, 9lorb»cfl. 

0. Ol. f. Oliver, old, Ottbier, alt. 

o. f. on, auf. 

0' f. of, »om, Qdä^n M ©enitiöö unb 

Ob. f. Objection, (Jinwurf, dinwenbung. 
obd. ob^ f. obedient, ge^orfam. 
obj. f. objection, (Sinwenbung. 
Oct. f. October, Oftober. 
O'er. o'er. (o^r) f. over, ühtx, öor* 

über. 
Olym. f. Olympiad, Olvmpiaö. 
on't. (onnt) f. on it, barauf, barüber. 
0. S. f. Old Style, atten ©t^ld. 
o'th. f. on the, am. 
oughtn't. f. ought not, foUte nid^t. 
Oz. oz. f. ounze, Unje. 

P. P. f. President, Publius, «PrÄjibent 

fßubttud. 
p. f. per, pro, für. 
Pag. f. Pagina, @cite. 
Par. f. Pärish, ilir^fprengel. 
Pap. Pari. f. Parliament, ^Parlament. 
Pat. f. Patriarch, Patriot, Patience, 

^atriar*, Patriot, Oebulb. 
p. C. f. per Gentum, für ^unbert. 
Pd. pd. f. pay'd, Paid, Uiai)\t 
Pent. f. Pentecost, ipflnöjjcn. 
per An. f. by the year, jaWi^- 
Petr. f. Peter, Petrarch, «peter, ^Petrarca. 



Phil. f. Philip, Philippians, ^^ii^'p, 

bad f&näf ber $^ilivper. 
P. M. f. post meridiem, Afternoon, 

9la^mittag. 
P. M. G. f. Professor of Music at 

Gresham College, ffrofeffor ber SWujif 

gu ©red^am. 
P. porlion, f. Proportion, S5erbaftni§. 
'pothecary. f. apothecary, Slpot^efer. 
pow'r. f. power, ^aä)t 
Pr. f. Priest, Primitive, ^Jriepcr,. drfler. 
Prce, f. Prince, $rinj, gürft. 
Prof. f. Professor, $rofe(for. 
Pr. Th. Gr. f. Professor, $rofeffor ber 

X^eotogie ju (Sreö^am. 
Prt. P^ f. present, geöenwSrtig, biefc^. 
P. S. f. Postscript, 9la^f(^rift. 
Psal. f. Psalm, Psalmist, ^falm, fpfd* 

mifl. 
Pug. f. Pugil, handfidl, ^anbwü, ber 

fleine ®riff. 
Pun. f. Puncheon, %ai {r>. 84 ®aD.). 
pwt. f. penny weight, ^fenniggewi^t. 

Q. f. Queen, ilßni^in, Question, grage. 
q. f. quere, quasi, quadrans, glei^* 

fam; gart^lng. 
Q. C. f. Queen's College, eine ©tiftung. 
q. d. f. quasi dicas, aU fagte man. 
q. 1. f. quanlum libet, fo toiet man will. 
Qr. f. quarter, 93iertt(eil, Ciuartai. 
q. s. f. quantum satis ober quantum 

sufficit, (o »iet <di red^t iji. 

R. f. Recipe, fRutpt 

R. f. Rex, Regina, Äönig, j^önigi«. 

R. A. f. Royal Academician, !5nig' 

tii^er SlfabemiFer. 
Recvd., Recd. f. Received, empfangen. 
Reg. f. Regius, föniöU(ft. 
Reg. Dep. f. Register Deputed, Upn* 

tirter gtegiflrator. 
Reg^ f. Regent, giegent. 
Reg^. Regime f. Regiment, Olertimcnt. 
Regr. f. Register, gHegijlcr, gHegifrotor. 
Reg. Prof. f. Regius Professor, fönig» 

tt^er fprofeffor. 
Rel. f. Religion, Relation, Oleligicn, 

aSerwanbter. 
Ret. f. Return, Olficffe^r. 
Rev. f. Revelation, Offenbarung. 
Rd. revd. f. Reverend, el^rtoflrbig. 
Ri. f. Richard, giid^arb. 
R. N. f. Royal Navy, fönigL J^Iotte. 
Ro. Rob^ f. Robert, Roger, 9?amett. 
Rom. f. Romans, 9l5mer. 
R. P. f. republica, gtepubUf, ©taat. 
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R. S. S. f. regiae societatis socius, 

gRitgllcb ber fßnigti^en ®efeflf*aft. 
m. f. right, fc^t, hodf, re^t.. 
U Wp. ful. f. Right Wopshipful, f»oc^* 

Rl. Hon6/e. f. Right Honorable, ^o(^« 

guüere^rcnb. 
Rf. Revrf. f. Right Reverend, ^o4>* 

»ürMger. 

S. s. f. Shilling, Saint, South, Ship, 

6^iflln0, |)eUigcr, ©üb, 6cftiff. 
S. A. f. Secundum Artem, ber JTunfl 

gem&g. 
Salop, f. Salopium, tat. 9iamc bct 

©raff^aft Shropshire. 
S.a. Sam. f. Samuel, Samuel. 
S. C. f. Senatus Consultum, diat^i^ 

bef^lu§. 
'scaped. scap'd. f. escaped, entmifc^t. 
Seil. f. scilicet, n&m(idji. 
Sd. sd. f. said, gefaxt. 
S., S. E., S. W. f. South, South east, 

South west, ©üb, ©üb*Ojl, ©üb* 

SBefl. 
senr. f. senior, ber Ältere, 
s'ennight. f. seven nights, a^t Xa^e. 
Sept. f. September, ©eptember. 
Serg. f. Sergeant, ©ergeant, S3eamter. 
Servf. serv^ f. servant, 2)iener. 
Sh. f. Shire, ®raff<^aft. 
shan't. (fcfta'nt) f. shall not, foH r\id)t, 

»irb nid^t 
she'd (f^i|b) f. she had, she would, 

fie mb6)U, jte würbe, 
she's (f^i^g) f. she is, fie ift. 
shou'd. (f^wbb) f. should, foHte, 

»»ürbe. 
'size f. assize, gefe^I. Tlaa^ {[t^t size). 
S. N. f. secundum Naturam, ^weiten 

(anbem) 5flatur, ber 9latur ^ma^. 
Sei. f. Solution, 5luflöfun0. 
Sp. f. Spain, Spanish, ©panfen, fpanifc^. 
'specially. f. especially, befonberö. 
'spy. f. espy, ein ©pion. 
'squire. Squire. f. esquire, (Sbetfnapp. 
Sr. Sr. f. Sir, $err: 
Ss. SS. f. semissis, ein f)<dbt§ fpfunb. 
SS. T. P. f. sacrosanctae Theologiae 

Professor, fprofeffor ber X^eologie. 
St. f. Saint, Street, ^eilig, ^.eltföer, 

©tra§e. 
Ste. Steph. f. Stephen, ©tepl^an. 
Sterl. f. Sterling, engl. SRünjfwg. 
'stead. f. instead, anftatt. 
Swd. f. Sword, ©^wert. - 
Sy. f. Symphony, ©^mp^onfe. 



T. f. Thomas, i^oma«. 

f. f. to, ju, Qti^tn beö 2)ati©«. 

th'. f. the, ber, bie, ba«, ben. 

th'art. f. thou art, b« Mfl. 

that's. f. that is, ba$ ifl. 

The. f. Theophilus, %f}to)ßf)il ©otttieb. 

There's. f. There is, ba ijl, e« ^kht 

Thes. f. Thesis, Z\)t^9. 

Then's. f. Then is, bann ijl. 

they're. f. they are, fie finb. 

They've. f. They have, fie b^ben. 

They'd. f. they had, they -would, ed 

Ratten, fie wollten. 
Theyll. (f^ebO f. They shall or will, 

fie foOen pber »offen. 
Tho. f. Thomas, Xf}omai. 
tho'. f. though, obötei^. 
th'old. f. the old, ber Sitte, bie 3lften. 
thou'dst. f. thou hadst, thou wouldst, 

bu mö^tcfi, bu »firbefi. 
thou'lt. f. thou wilt, bu »iüfi, bu wirfi. 
thou'st, f. thou hast, bu bafi. 
thou'rt, f. thou art, bu bifi. 
thro', f. through, bur<^. 
Hill. f. untill, M. 
Tim. f. Timothy, timotbeu«. 
tim'rous. f. timorous, furdjtfam. 
'tis. f. it is, ed ijl. 
Tit. f. Theodore, Ibco^«>r. 
To. Tob. f. Tobias, Xobia«. 
to's, f. to his, gu feinem, 
to't. f. to it, bajM, baran. 
'twas, f. it was, eö war. 
'twere. f. it were, e3 »dre. 
'twixt. f. betwixt, jwifc^en. 

u. f. un, un (in Sufammenfefeungen). 
U. J. D. f. utriusque juris doctor, 

2)oftor beiber gleiste, 
ult. f. ultimo (i. e. mense), bedienten, 

»ergangenen 5Wonat«. 

V. f. Virgin, Jungfrau SWarta. 

V. f. versC; vide, SSerö, fieb ; f. versus, 

gegen, contra (in ber 9fle(btöfpra^e). 
Ven6/e. \enble, f. venerable, »ereb* 

rungdwürbig. 
Viz. viz. f. videlicet, namlicb, t)a€ f)ii^t\ 

wirb getefen: namely. 
V. g. f. verbi gratia, jum SSeifpiel. 

W. f. west, SBefi. 

wan't. wa'n't. (uannt) f. was it not, 

was not, war eö ni^t, war n{(^t. 
was't. f. was it, war ed. 
Wat. f. Walther, Söaltber. 
12 
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WC. wcA. f. which, welker, wt\dft, 

we'd. (ui^b) f. we had, we would, 

wir Ratten, »fr würben, 
we'll. (ui^l) f. we shall or will, »ir 

»erben ober »ollen. 
welre. (ui^r) f. we are, »ir Pnb. 
were't. f. were it, »5re ti. 
we've. (ui^») f. we have, »ir Men. 
what's. f. whal is, »a« ift. 
when's. f. when is, »ann ijl. 
where's. f. where is, »o ijl. 
who's. (^u^6) f. who is, »er ijt. 
Will. Wm. f. William, ffiil^elm. 
wi'me. (uimmi) f. wilh me, mit mir. 
Wn. wn. f. When, »ann. 
W. N. W. f. West-north-west, SejI* 

9lorb*SBeft. 
Wo. wo. f. Who, »er, »eldjier. 
won't. (uo^ttt) f. will not, »itt nii^t, 

»irb nic^t. 
wou'd. f. would, »ofltc, »firbe. 
wou'dn't. f. would not, »oüte nici^t, 

»ürbe ni(!^t. 
Wp. f. Worship, litulatur ber OeijW. 
Wpful. f. Worshipful, ©ejirenger. 
W. R. f. Wilhelmus Rex, il5nig mU 

^elm. 
W. S. W. f. West-south-west, 

@fib*fficfl. 
W^ w/. f. What, m9, t^eil«. 
Wth. vfth. f. With, mit. 

Xn. f. Christian, (S^rijlian. 
Xpher, f. Chrislopher, (S^riflo^^. 
Xt. f. Christ, ([^riftuS. 
Xmas. f. Christmas, SSBei^na^t. 



y'. f. ye, i^r 

Ye. ye. f. Ihe, ber, bie, bad, ben. 

Ym. ym. f. them, jte, i^nen. 

Yn. yn. /. then, bann. 

Yor. f. Your, (Iure, 3^^^- 

you'd. (i«|fb) f. you had, you would. 

it>r hattet i?>r würbet, 
you're. (jn^r) f. you are, i^r feib. 
you've. you have, i^r l^aht 
Y«. y5. f. this, biefer, biefe^ bicfeö. 
\t. yt. f. that, \>;ii 
Yu. yw. f. thou, you, bu, ibr. 

1«^ f. first, erfle. 

« / I f. second, third, jwclte, britte. 

4th. 5th. f. fourth, fiflh, »ierte, fünfte. 

20/A. f. twenlieth, g»anjigfte. 

21«^ f. twenty first, einunbjwangigile. 

22d. f. twenty second, ^»eiunbjtDan* 
jföftc. 

4to. f. Quarto, bad Ciuarto. 

8vo. f. Octavo, bad Octa». 

12mo. f. Duodecimo, t>a^ 2)nobej. 

24to. f. Yicesimo quarto. bie Sierunb« 
^»angigjleU^orm. 

N. L. 4^ 5', l'\ f. North latitude, 
four degrees, five minutes, seven 
seconds; nörbücfte 93reite, »ier ©rat 
fünf SWinuten, j?et>en ©ccunben. 

Lst. 4. 5 s. 4 d. »ier fpfunb Sterling, 
fünf ©d^illinae nnb fe^ö $ence (eng* 

m)- 

& et. f. and, nnb. 

&c. f. et caetera , and so on , nnb fc 
»eiter. And such like, And the 
rest, nnb bergt. , nnb bie UeOrige«. 



9. ge^ter^afte« dngtifc^ jur aSerbeffeiürtg* 

Letter written by a poor woman to the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 

«Unto the most Excellent Alexander Emprore of that Great Dominyon 
of Russia, and the Teralorys ther Unto Belonging, &c. &c. Your most 
humble servant most humbly beges your most Gracious Pardon for ray 
Boldness in approaching your Most Dreed Sovring for your Clemency at 
this Time. — My Sovring, the Gandor of this freedom is on account of 
Your Sovring's Goodness in the serving and Inlarging of my Son , whose 
name is John Duncan, aged 26 years, who was an a Prentice, and was 
prisoner with his master Captain of the Han , of AUoa at ihe time of tbe 
British Embargo in your Sovring's Dominions in Russia, who is Ihe only 
Seport of me his Mother and Besaid I have no öther frend; and on the 
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accoupt of your Gracious Benevallence Be Pleased to accept of this small 
prescDt from your ever Well-Wisher whilst I have Breath. — The small 
present is three Pairs of Stockings when your Sovring gos a Hunting , I 
would have sent Your Sovring silk Stockiogs if tbat my Son could go io 
search for it, but tbe press being so bot at tbis time tbat he cannot go 
for fear of being pressed. — If your Sovring will be pleased to axoept of 
tbis, and faveour me with an ansqer of tbis by the Bearer, and let me 
know what Famely of Children your Sovring bas, I will send stockings 
for them for the Winter, before Winter conies od, as also what sons and 
what Daughters you might have. — Most Dreed Sovring I am your most 
Obedient and Humble Servant Till Death,» 

((Elizabeth Duncan.» 

((St. Neunsons by Sterling April 2nd. 1804.» 
«Please to Decret to me to the care of Robert Raunce in St. Neunsons 
by Sterling.» — So far was bis Imperial Majesty from despising the humble 
token of this poor woraan*s gratitude, tbat he ordered her a remittance of 
Lst. 100, which was paid her through the Russian Minister in Lpndon. 

Anatoer of a country man, concerning the conflagration of the two houses 
of parliament 6lc. 

To Sir Jacob Jubb, Baronet, M. P. 
«Honnerd Sur, — Youre faver enclosin the Ruings of the Parlimint 
housis cam dully to band, and did indeed put up all the hares on my 
bed. It cam like the bust of a thunderbolt. You mite hav nockt me 
down with the fether of a giuny ren. My bran swum. I seamed rooted 
to the hearth, and did not no weatber I was a slip or a wack, on my 
hed or my heals. I was perfecly unconshunable, and could no raore kol- 
lect meself then the Hirish tilhs. I was a long Tim befor 1 cud perswade 
meself tbat tbe trooth was trew. But sich a dredful fire is enuff to un- 
settil wons resin. A thowsend ears mite role over'our heds, and not 
prodeuce sich a blo to the constitushun. I was "barley sensible. The 
Currier dropt from my hands wen I cam to the perrygraft witch says, 
«Cur hops are at an end. The Hous of Communs is a boddy of Flams, 
and so is the Hous of Pears ! The Lords will be dun ! Honnerd Sur , I 
beg to kondole as becums on yure missin yure seat. I must have bean 
the suddinest of shox, and jest wen goin to sit after standin for the hole 
county, on yure hone fntting, at your sole expens. But I do hop and 
trust it will not be yure dissolushun, as sum report; I do hop it is onely 
an emty rummer pict up at sum publick Hous. At such an encindery 
crisus our wüst frend wood be General Elixion, by stirrin up inflametory 
peple, particly if there was a long pole. You see, Sir Jacob, I konker in 
evvery seutashus sentemint in yure respected Letter. The Volkano you 
menshun I can enter into. Theres a grate deal of combustibul sperits in 
the country that onely wants a spark to convart them into catarax: — 
and I greave to say evvery inflammetory little demy Gog is nust, and bas 
the caudie support of certin pappers. Im alJudin to the Press. From this 
sort of countenins the nashunal aspec gits moor friteful evvery day. I 
see no prospex for the next gererashun rocking and swinging. I hav had 
a grate menny low thorts, for wat can be moor dispiritin then the loss 
of our two gratest Publick Housis I There is nothin cumfortable. There 
is a Vesuvus under our feat, and evvery step brinks us nearer to its 
brinks. Evvery reflective man must say we are a virgin on a precipus. 
Honnerd surl In the mean tim I hav pade atenshuns to yure letter, and 
studid its epistlery derecshuns, witch I hav made meself very particler in 
fulfiling to the utmost xtent. If the most zellus efilits have not sucksedid 
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to wish, I humbly beg no blaim but what is dew may fall on me, and 
hope other peples shears will visit Iheir bone heds. The axident wi(h the 
spring gun was no neglex of mine. After Barnes settin it hiraself, his 
tumblin, over the wier must be lade to his hone dore along with his shot 
leg«. I sent for two surgings to sea to him, and they cauld in two moor, 
so that he is cerlain of a good dressin, but he was very down-härted 
about gittin a livin, tili I toUed him yure honner wood settle on him for 
the rest of his days. I may say the Hk of the sother axident to San- 
ders and Sam, who got badly woundid wile wotchin the stax, by appre- 
hendin won another after a sanguine conflic by mistake for incinderies. I 
hav promist in yure honners nam to reword them boath hansumly for 
their vigilings, but they stedfistly lefus to padrol anny moor after dusk, 
tho they are agreble by daylit, which leavs me at my whits ends for 
Firegards , as stränge men wood not be trusswurthy. Honnerd Sur — 1 
am sorry 1 cood not git the mad servents to set up for theaves even for 
wun nite runniif. I tride the Currier on them, but it didn't wurk on there 
minds; they tuk lites in there hands and waukd to there pillers as if they 
hadn't a car on there heds, and wen I insisted on there allarmin me they 
all give me warnln. As for the swetharts tbere's a duzzen domestjcatted 
luvers in the kitchin, and I 'm sorry to say I can't giv them all a rowt. 
I ketchd the cook's bo gettin in at a winder, and serchd his pockets for 
feer of fosfrus , but he contaned nothin xcept a cruckid sixpens, a taler's 
thimbel, and a tin backy-box, with a lock of hare that did not match 
wilh cook's. It is dangerus wurk. Becos I luck after the mades candels 
they tie strings to the banesters to ketcb my fut^ and I have twice pitcht 
from the hed to the ftjt of the stars. I am riting with my forrid brandid 
and brown pepperd, and my rite band in a poltus from gropping in the 
durk for combustibils in the cole seller, and diskivering nothin but the 
torturous kat and her kittings. Honnerd Sur — I got six capitol gees a 
bargin, but am verry dubbius weather they possess the prOpperty that 
ort to make them wakfui arid weary of nites. The old specious may be 
lost. The Roman gees you menshun wood certinly hav nevver sufferd 
themselvs to be stoTen without a cakeling, as our hone did too nites ago. 
As for the wotch dogs, to be candied, they were all errers in judgment. 
There was to much Bul in the bread. The verry fust nite they were let 
lose they flew in a rag, and began to vent there caning propensites on 
each other*s curcases. I regret to say too was wurrid to deth before the 
next morning, and the rest were so fiill of bad bits and ingeries in there 
vittles they were obligated to be kild. In shutting Seazer with the blunder- 
bush, I lament to ad it hung fire, and in liftin it up it went off of its hone 
hed and shot the bucher's horse at the gait, and he has thretind to tak 
the law if he isn't maid good, and he was verry vallyble. Honnerd Sur 
— Last fridy morning there was grate riotism and sines of the populus 
risin, and accordin I lost no time in berryin the plait as derected by yure 
ordirs. I am gratifid to say the disturbans turned out onely a puggleisti- 
cal fit; but owen to our hurry and allarm, the spot wäre the plait was 
berrid went out of our heads. We have sinse dug up the hole srubbery, 
but without turnin up anny thing in its shape. But it cant be lost, Iho' 
it isn't to be found. The gardner swares the srubs will all di from being 
transplanted at unpropper sesin — buti trust it is onely his old grumblin 
Stile witch he cannot git over. Honnerd Sur — The wüst is to cum. In 
casis of Fire the trooth is shure to brake out suner or latter, so I may as 
well cum to the catstrophy without any varnish on my tail. This morning, 
accordin to yure order, I hignitted the littel faggit stak, fust takin the pre- 
cawshuny mesure of drawin up a line of men with buckits, from the dux- 
pond to the sene of combusting. Nothin can lay therefor on my shol- 
ders: it all riz from the men striking for bear, wen they ort to hav; bean 
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bandin warter to won anotber. 1 feit luy deuty to argy the piut, which 
I Irust will be apruved, and wile we were cussio and discussin the fire 
got a hed that defide all our unitted pours to subdo. To confess the fax, 
Ibe fire inguns wäre all lokt up in the stabble with a sby key thad had 
lost itself the day before, and was not to be had wen we wantid to lay 
hands on it. Not that we could have wurkd the inguns if they had /a- 
verd with their presens, for want of hands. Evvery boddy had run so 
offen at the allarm bell that they got noboddy to go in there steed. It 
was an hawful site; the devo wring ellemint swallerd won thing after an- 
othcr as sune as cotched, and rushed along roring with friteful viohQs. 
Were the fioger of Providins is the band as does we must not arrange 
it, but as the him says, «we must submit and humbelBee!» Heavin direx 
the winds, and not us. As it blue towards the sow the piggry sune 
colchd, and that cotchd the foul housis, and then the harn cotchd with all 
the straw, and the granery cotchd next, which it wood not have dun if 
we had puld down the Gow Hous that stud between. That was all the 
cotching, excep the haystax, from Jenkins running about with a flaimin 
tale to bis smoakfrock. At last, by a blessin, when there was no moor 
to burn it was got under and squentched itself, prays be given without 
loss of lif or lim. Another comfit is all bein inshured in the Sun, enuff 
to kiver it ; and I shud hop they will not refus to make gud ou the ground 
that it was dun wilful by our hone ax and deeds. But fire officis are 
sumtimes verry unlibberal, and will ketch hold of a burning straw, and 
if fax were ' put on their oths I couldn't deni a bündig of rags , matchis, 
candel ends, and other combustibils pokt into the faggits, and then litin 
up with my hone hand^ Tim will sho. In the meenwile I am consien- 
shusly eazy, it was dun for the best, though turnd out for the wüst, and 
am gratifid to reflect that I hav omitted nothin, but hav scruppleusly ful- 
fild evvery particler of yure honner's instruxions, and in hop of approval 
of the saim , await the faver of furthir commands , and am 

Honnerd Sur Jacob, 

Your humbel, fathfui, and obedient Servint, 

Roger Davis. 
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1. miscellaneous Anecdotes« 

Mr. Prior, when ^) ambassador , being at the opera in Paris and seated in 
a box with a nobleman, who, as usual in France, sung louder than the 
performer, burst into bitter invectives against the last; upon which the 
frenchman cnquired the reason, adding, that this actor was one of the 
finest voices they had. Yes, replied his Excellency, but he makes such a 
horrid noise, that I can't have the pleasure to hear your lordship. 

As the late Dean Swift was once upon a journey, attended by a ser- 
vant, they put up at an inn where they lodged all night; in the morning 
the Dean called for his boots; the servant immediately *) took them to him; 
when the Dean saw them, «How is this, Tom,» said he, «my boots are 
not cieaned?» — «No, Sir,» replied Tom, «as you are gomg to ride, I 
thought they would soon be dirtyagain.» — aVery well,» said the doctor, 
«go and get the horses ready.» In the mean time, the Dean ordered the 
landlord to let*) his man have no breakfast. When the servant returned, 
he asked, if the horses were ready. «Yes, Sir,» says the servant. «Go, 
bring them out then,» said the Dean. «I have not had my breakfast yef, 
Sir,» replied Tom. «Oh no matter for that^),» says the Dean, «if you had, 
you would soon be hungry again.» They mounted, and rode oflf: asthey 
rode, the Dean pulled a book out of his pocket, and began to read. A 
gentleman met them, and seeing the Doctor reading was not willing to 
disturb him, but passed by tili he met the servant. «Who is that gentle- 
man?» said he to the man. «My master, Sir,» said Tom. «I know that, 
you blockhead,» said the gentleman; «but where are you going?» — «We 
are going to Heaven, Sir,» says Tom.« «How do you know that?» said 
the gentleman. Because I am fasting, and my master is praying.^). 

When Lee, the poet, was confined in Bedlam, a friend of his^) went 
to see him, and finding, that he could converso reasonably, imagined, that 
Lee was cured of his madness. The poet offered to shew him Bedlam. 

J) (335). *) (284). 3) (259). ') Zi)Vit ni^t«, ^at nid^t« p fagen. *) (180). 
') (152). 
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Tbey went over this melancholy medical prison, Lee moralising ^) philoso- 
phically enough all the time, to keep his coropanion perfectly at ease. At 
length they asceuded together to the top of the building, and as they M^ere 
botl looking down from the perilous heigbt, Lee seized his friend by the 
arm. Let us immortalize ourselves, he exclaimed, let us take this leap« 
We'll jump down together this instant. — Any man could jump down, 
Said his friend, cooüy, we should ^) not immortalize ourselves by that leap ; 
but let US go down, and try if we can jump up again. The madman, 
Struck with the idea of a more astonishing leap than that, which he him- 
self had proposed, yielded to this new Impulse, and bis friend rejoiced to 
see him run down stairs, füll of a new project for securing^) immortaHty. 

During the last siege of Gibraltar, in the abseuce of Ihe fleet and when 
an attack was daily expected, one dark night, a centinel, whose post was 
near a tower facing the spanish lines, was looking^} towards them, his 
head filled^) with nothing but fire and sword, breaches, storming, and 
bloodshed! By the side of his box^) stood a deep narrow necked earthen 
jug, in which was the remainder of his supper, consisting of boiled pease. 
A large monkey (of which there are plenty ') at the top of the rock) en- 
couraged by the man's absence who walked more than twenty paces from 
his post, and allured by the smell of the pease, ventured to the jug ; and 
endeavouring to get at its contents, thrust his neck so far into the jug, 
as^) oot to be able to withdraw it. At this instant the English soldier ap- 
proaching, the monkey started up to escape, with the jug on his head. 

This terrible monster no sooner^) saluted the eyes of the centinel, 
than bis frantic imagination converted poor pug^^) into a fine blood-thirsty 
Grenadier with a most tremendous cap on bis head. Füll of this dreadful 
idea, he instantly fired his piece, roaring out, Ihat the enemy had scaled the 
walls. The guards took the alarm, the drums were beat, signal-guns fired, 
and in less than ten minutes the governor and the whole garrison were 
under arms. The supposed grenadier, being very much incommoded by 
his cap, and almost blinded by the pease, was soon overtaken, and, by 
his capture, the tranquillily of the garrison was soon restored, without 
that slaughter and bloodshed , which every man had prognosticated in the 
beginning of this direful alarm. 

A lieutenant coloneP*) to *^) one of the Irish regiments in the French 
Service, being dispatched by the Duke of Berwick from Fort Kehl, to the 
king of france, with a complaint relating to some irregularities that had 
happened in the regiment; his Majesty, with some emotion of mind, told 
him, that the Irish troops gave him more uneasiness than all his forces be- 
sides"). — Sir, says the officer, all your Majesty's enemies make the 
same complaint. 

A youth Standing behind his father's chair whilst he was at play, 
and observing him lose'*) a great deal of money, burst into tears. His 
father asked him the reason, why he wept? Oh, Sir, replied the youth, 
I have heard that Alexander the Great wept when he heard '*) his father 
Philip had conquered a great many eitles and countries, fearing that he 
would leave him nothing to win; but I weep the contrary way'^), fearing 
you would leave me nothing to lose. 



J) (233). >) (258). ^) (232). ■*) (180). *) (233). ^) e^Ubet^au«. 7) (242). 
•) (239. 6). ^) (286). ^^) Poor pug, \>a9 ötme J^cr; im lieblofenben, frleUn* 
ben tont oft Don 9lffen, ^unben, ober auc^ tteincn itinbem gebraudj^t. ") (27). 
'^ (113). >5) Sonfl. augerbem. '^) (252). ''') (328). '«) ^u9 entöe^en^fe^^ 
tem ®runbe. 
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King Charles II. once paying a visit to l)r. Busby, the doctor is seid') 
to have strutted tbrough bis school with bis bat on, wbile bis Majesty 
walked complaisantly bebind bim, witb bis bat under bis arm; but, wben 
he was taking bis leave at the door '% tbe doctor feil on bis knees, and, with 
great bumility, thus*^) addressed bis king: «I hope your Majesty will ex- 
cuse my want of respect bitherlo ; but if my lively boys were to iraagine*) 
there was a greater man in the kingdom tban myself, I should never be 
able to rule tbem.» Tbe king was so much pleased witb tbis Observation, 
that be gave bim bis band to kiss, and assured bim of bis fulure pro- 
tection , adding tbat notbing woiild be able to rule bis subjects , if tbey 
were sufficiently instructed; for, says be, if tbey were ^), they would want 
no rulers. 

Oliver, wbile carrying on^) tbe war in Scotland, was riding near 
Glasgow, at tbe bead of a body') of borse. A Scotch soldier, planted on 
a high wall, took tbe opportunity to fire at bim, but missed bim. Oliver, 
witbout slackening or drawing bis rein, turned round, and said: «Fellow! 
if a trooper of mine bad missed such a mark, be sbould have bad a hun- 
dred lasbes.» 

Foote being once at a nobleman's bouse, bis lordsbip as soon as din- 
ner was over, ordered a bottle of Gape to be set®) on tbe table, when, 
after magnifying its good qualities, and particularly its age, he sent it 
round tbe table in glasses tbat scarcely beld a tbimbleful. Fine wine, 
upon my soul, says tbe wit, tasting and smacking bis lips. Is it not very 
curious? says bis Lordsbip. Perfectly so indeed, says tbe other, I do not 
remember to have seen any tbing so little of its age in my life before. 

Wben Mr. Wbitfield once preacbed at a cbapel in New-England, where 
a collection was made after the sermon, a British seaman, wbo badstrol- 
led into tbe meeting, observed some persons take^) plates, and place 
tbemselves at tbe door; upon which, be laid hold of one, and taking his 
Station, received a considerable sum from tbe congregation as tbey depar- 
ted, which be very deliberately put into tbe pocket of bis tarry trousers. 
Tbis being told to Wbitfield, be applied to tbe sailor for tbe money saying 
it was collected for cbaritable uses, and must be given to bim. Avast 
there, said Jack, it was given to me, and I sball keep it. You will be 
damned, said tbe parson, if you don't return it. TU be damned'^), if I do, 
repUed Jack, and sheered off witb his prize. 

Tbe day after") Dr. Price publisbed bis pampblet on tbe National 
Debt &c., tbe late Duke of Gumberland Walking in Westminster Hall, in 
Company witb Gouncellor Dunning, met tbe Doctor, and tbinking it ne- 
cessary to pay a compliment, told bim, that be bad read bis book with 
so much deligbt, and sat up so late to finish it, tbat it bad almost blinded 
bim. «Ratber singular,» said Dunning, «tbat it sbould have such an effect 
on your Royal Higbness, for it has opened tbe eyes of every-body eise.» 

A French Abbe, having engaged a box at tbe Opera House, at Paris, 
was turned out of bis possession by a Marsbai, as remarkable for un- 
gentlemanlike bebaviour as for cowardice. Tbe Abbe , for tbis breach of 
good manners, brought his action'*) in a court of honöur, and solicited 



') (258). ») öor ber %i)iSiX. ») (288). ") (258). *) 9^&mU« instructed. 
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permission to be bis own advocate , wbicb ') being granted , be began bis 
complaint tbus: — «I complain not of M. Suffrain, wbo took so many of 
the enemj's sbips in tbe East Indies; I complain not of Gount tbe Grasae, 
who so bravely fougbt Lord Rodney in tbe West; I complain not of tbe 
Duke de Crillon, wbo tooW Minorca, but I complain of Marsbai ~, wbo 
took my box at tbe Opera, and never took any tbing eise.» Tbe Court at 
onee paid tbe bigbest compliment to bis wit, and gave bim tbe most 
ample revenge, by refusing bim a verdict, in consequence of bis baving 
already inflicted punisbment sufficient. 

A Quaker, driving in a Single - borse ^ cbaise, up a green lane tbat 
leads from Newington Green to Hornsey, bappened to meet witb a young 
blood, wbo was also in a single-borse cbaise. Tbere was not room enough 
for tbem to pass eacb otber, unless one of tbem would back bis carriage, 
whicb they botb refused. «i'll not make way for you,» says tbe blood, 
«damn my eyes, if I will.» — «1 tbink I am older tban tbou art,» said tbe 
Quaker, «and Äerefore bave », rigbt to expect tbee') to make way for 
me.» — «I won't, dam'me,» resumed tbe first. He tben pulled out a news- 
paper, and began to read, as^) be sat still in bis cbaise. Tbe Quaker ob- 
serving bim, pulled a pipe and some tobacco from bis pocket, and witb 
a convenience ^) whicb be carried about bim, Struck a ligbt, illuminated 
bis pipe, and sat and puffed away very comforlably. «Friend,» said be, 
«wben tbou bast read tbat paper, I sbould be glad, if tbou would'st lend 
it me.» ' 

At tbe time when Queen Elisabeth was making one of her progres- 
ses*) through the kingdom, a Mayor of Conventry, attended by a large 
cavalcade, went out to meet^) her Majesty, and^) usber her into the 
city witb due formahty. On their retum, tbe weather being very bot, as 
they passed through a wide brook. Mr. Mayors horse several times at- 
tempted to drlnk, and eacb iime bis Worship checked him; which^) her 
Majesty observing, called out to him, «Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mayor, let your 
horse drink, JMr. Mayor;» but tbe magistrate, veiling bis bonnet, and bow- 
ing very low, modestly answered, «Nay, nay, may it please your Majesty's 
horse to drink first.» 

General Wolfe happening to overhear a young officer talk of him in 
a very familiär manner, as «Wolfe and I drank a bottle of wine together,» 
and so on, appeared, and said, «I think you might ^®) say General Wolfe.» — 
«No,» replied the subaltern, witb a happy presence of mind, «did you ever 
hear of General Achilles, General Julius Caesar?« 

Soon after the attack of the late Mr. Margaret Nicholson, on tbe pre- 
cious life of the beloved Monarch of Great Britain, the foUowing bill**) 
was stuck up in the window of an obscure alehouse: «Here is to be seen 
the fork belon^ing to the knife witb whicb Margaret Nicholson attempted 
to Stab the King.» 

An Alderman of London once requested an author to write a Speech 
for him to speak at GuildhalP*). «I must first dine with you,» replied 
he, «and see how you open your mouth, tbat I may know what sort of 
words will fit it.» 

Among the addresses presented upon the ascension'^) of tbat Salomon 
of Great Britain James L was one from the ancient lown of Shrewsbury, 
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wishing bis Majesly might reign as long as tbe sud, moou, and sUrs en- 
dured. «Faith, man,» s'aid tbe King to tbe pefson wbo presented it, «if 
I do, my son must reign by candle-ligbt.» 

Sbakespeare's dignity as an actor. Sbakespeare was perfarming the 
part of a king in one of bis own tragedies, before Queen Elisabetb, wbo 
wisbing lo know wbetber be \vould depart from *) the dignity of the so- 
vereign, dropped her bandkerchief on tbe stage, as if by accident; on 
wbich tbe mimic monarcb^ immediately exciaimed: 

((But ere tbis be done, 

Take up cur sister's bandkercbiel» 
Tbis presence of mind in tbe poet, and bis close attention to tbe business 
of tbe scene, is said') to bave pleased tbe queen very much. 

i. Puns (aSottfyiele). 

Mr. Hare, formerly the envoy to Poland, had apartments in tbe same 
bouse witb Mr. Fox, and, like bis friend Charles, had frequent Visits from 
bailiffs^). — One morning as be was looking out of bis window, be ob- 
served two of them at the door. — Pray, genflemen, says he, are you Fox 
bunting or Hare bunting tbis morning? 

Foote dined one day at a tavem. Wben the landlord produoed the 
bill*), Foote thought it very exorbitant, and asked bim bis name. Partridge, 
an't please you, replied tbe host. Partridge! resumed Foote; it sbould be 
Woodcock^) by tbe Icngth of your bill. 

Lord Chesterfield bappened to be at a rout in France, where Voltaire 
was one of tbe guests. Chesterfield seemed gazing about the brilliant circle 
of the ladies; Voltaire accosted bim, «My Lord, I know you are a judge, 
wbich are more beautiful, tbe Englisb or tbe Frencb ladies?» Upon my 
Word, replied bis lordship witb bis usual presence of mind; I am no con- 
noisseur of paintings^). Some time after tbis, Voltaire being in London, 
bappened to be at a nobleman's rout witb Lord Chesterfield; a lady in 
compaby, prodigiously painted, directed her wbole discourse to Voltaire, 
and entirely engrossed bis conversation. Chesterfield came up, tapped him 
on tbe Shoulder, saying: «Sir, take care you are not captivated.» My 
Lord, replied the wit, l scorn.lo be taken by an Englisb bottom undcr 
Frencb colours^). 

A gentleman haviug married an extreme ugly lady, thougb very rieb, 
was asked by bis friends, bow be could tbink of marrying so ordinary a 
woman? Look ye, said he, I bought her by weight and paid nothing for 
fasbion ^. 

Lady W. was celebrated for wit and beauty. Happening to be at an 
assembly- in Edinburgh, a young gentleman, tbe son of bis Majesty's prin- 
ler, wbo had Ibe patent for Publishing bibles, made bis appearance, 
dressed in green and gold. Being a new face, and extremely elegant, he 
attracted tbe attention of the whole Company. A general murmur pre- 
vailed in the room, to learn, wbo be was'®); Lady W. instantly made 
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answer, loud enough to be heard. Oh doD't you know him? it is young 
bible, bound in calf aad gilt — but not lettered *). 

A certain poet and player, remarkable for bis impudence and cowar- 
dice , happening many years ago to bave a quarrel with Mr. Powel , another 
player, received from him a smart box on the ear. A few days after, the 
former having lost bis snuff-box was making strict inquiry, if any body 
had seen bis box. — «What! said another of the theatrical punsters, that, 
which George Powel gave you*) some days ago?» 

The läte ') Sir Fletcher Norton was in his character of counsellor rather *) 
coarse; he once examined Mr. Alderman Shakespear as a witness, and in 
the course of his interrogation, said in a very rüde way: 'And pray, wbat 
trade are you of*) friend? — A Ropemaker, at your Service*), replied 
the Alderman. 

A dragoon was shot in Dublin for desertion and taking away his horse 
and accoutrements at the same time. When on his trial^, an ofQcer 
asked him wbat could induce him to take his horse away? He replied, 
he ran away with him. Wbat, said the officer, did you do with the mo- 
ney you sold him®) for^? That, please your honour ^^), said the fellow, 
with the utmost indifiference, ran away too. 

A tobacconist having made a fortune, set up*^) his carriage, but ob- 
served to a friend, that people would be laughing at him; «Well,» said 
the other, «inscribe on it by way of motto. Quid rides*')?» He did so, 
when a sailor who had bought of him many a quid^^), seeing him pass 
by in it, read the motto as two English words. Quid rides'*). 

A coüntry-man sowing his ground, two smart fellows riding that way, 
one of them called to him, with an insolent air: Well, honest fellow, 
said he, 'tis your business to sow, but we reap the fruits of your labour. 
To which the country-man replied. Tis very likely you may , truly, for 
I am sowing hemp ^*). 

A gentleman was complaining that some mischievous ^*) person had 
cut off his borse^s tail; «Well,» said his friend, «the horse is no worse.» 
«No, not to me, but suppose I should wish to seil him?» — «Why, then 
you must seil him by wholesale.» «By wholesalel how?» — «Because 
you cannot retaiP^) him.» 

When the late Chevalier .Tay llor was once enumerating the honours 
he had received from the different princes of Europe, and the orders with 
which he had been dignified by innumerable sovereigns, a gentleman pre- 
sent remarked, that he had not named the king of Prussia; and added, «I 
suppose, Sir, he never gave you any order ^^).» — You are mistaken, Sir,» 
replied the Chevalier; he gave me «an order — 'to quit his dominions.» 



^) SDie SBDrtfpiele ftnb Jier bon ber ©u^binberarbeit entlehnt; lettered ^eigt: 
ottf bem fRMtn mit öud^jlaben »erfe^en, — unb glef^aeitfa »om SWenfd^en: »iffenä» 
f(^ftti* gcbilbct ^ Box ^leigt £)ofe unb O^rfeföe. ^) SSetewfot. *) (126). 
^) (157). *) ©er SBlfe Uegt in biefcm: J^nen ju bitnen (mit einem ©tritf). ^) fßtt^ 
hh. 8) (245). ^) (157). »0) ^„er ®naben ju bienen. ") ei* anf^offen. 
'') Mdn: »orttm kd^fl I)u? ") <pdem*e (laba!). »^) p^rt. »^) ^anf, a« 
Striden. Stiele Sftere engtff^e 3lnefboten i^aben hai «Rängen a«m @ti*bfatt be« 
Bi^e«. ^ö) ©c^abenfro^. '^ Retail wnb re-tail. *«) öefe^t nnb Orben. 
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When BaroD Newman was ouce playing at cards, in a large Company, 
he was guilty of an odd trick'); on which ihe Company, in Ihe warmth 
of their*) resentment, threw him out of the window of a one pair of 
stairs roöm'), where they had been playing. The Baron meeting Foote 
some time after, was loucUy complaining of this usage, and asked what he 
should do. «Do!» says Ihe wit; «why, it is a piain case! never play so 
high again as long as you live.» 

A gentleman, very moderate at home, was sure*), whenever he rode 
out, to return intoxicated. His lady one day remonstrating ^) with him oo 
this bad habit, he answered, «My dear, it is only my riding habit^).» 

A tradesman finding his circumstances irretrievably involved put a 
period to his existence in the Canal in Hyde-Park. Two neighbours talk- 
ing on the subject, the one asked, how he came to drown himself? The 
other answered; — because he could not keep his head above water'). 

One told another, who was not used to be clothed®) very often, that 
his new coat was too short for him. Thal's true, answered his friend, 
but it will be long^) enough before I get another. 

A thief having stolen a cup out of a tavern, was pursued, and a great 
mob was raised around him. A by-stander was asked, what was the mat- 
ter. «Nothing,» replied he; «but a poor feliow has only taken a cup 
too much ^°).» 

3. Balls (Ungeteimt^eiten). 

Lord St. John being in want of a servant, an Trishman applied for 
the place; among other queslions, his Lordship asked: «What countryman 
are you?» — «An Englishman, please your Lordship.» — «Where was^') 
you born?» — «In Ireland, my Lord.» — How then can you be an English- 
man?» — «My Lord, supposing I was born in a stähle, that's no reason 
I should be called a horse.» 

An Irish horse-dealer sold a mare, of sound wind and limb, and without 
fault. It afterwards appeared that the poor beast could not see at all out 
of one eye, and was almost bHnd of the other ^^). The purchaser finding 
this, made heavy complaints to the dealer, and reminded him, that he 
engaged the mare to be^') without fault. «To be sure,» returned the other, 
to be sure I did; but then, my dear, the poor crater's ") .blindness is not 
her*^) fault, but her misfortune.» 

A parson preaching on the depravity of the age, said, that «Little 
children, who could neither speak nor walk, ran about the streets, blas- 
pheming the Almightyl» 

A foreigner arriving in Londqn on the night of a general iUumination 
during the American war, asked the reason of so many hghts. An 
Irishman answered, «By Jasus, 1 believe it is to keep the people in the 
dark.« 

*) Odd trick ein f&If(^U^ gemalter (Sti^, mu§ ^ier unterfc^ieben »erben 
öon bem gewö^nli^en 5lu«brud odd trick, ber 13te txid, ober f^Ie^t^in: ber 
trirf. 2) (246). 3) (141 unb 78). *) Was sure to mx befannt al« efner ber. 
^itx ifl baö sure ni^t auf bie «(Jerfon ju bejie^en, fonbem eigentli^ i|l ber 6inn 
it was sure that he returned. *) (233). ^) Habit, Mtit> unb (Sewo^tt^eit. 
7) To keep his head above water l^eigt im ©efptSd^c: feine S^ulben nodS^ bejahten 
fSnnen. ®) 9leu ffeiben. ^ Long, ian^, au^ lange. *0) öin dJIa« ju r>itl aetrunfcn, 
übet: mitgenommen. '0(241). >*0 (134). >») (251). '^ ©tatt creature. ^*) (246). 
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Ad Irishman, telling his frieud, Ihat, passing along the slreet, he saw 
a person on the other side, with whom he thought he was acquaJDted, 
Said, <(I crossed to see him, I thought I knew him, and he thought he 
knew me; but by Jasus, it was neither the one nor t'other of us.» 

Do not send for Dr. S . . . said Captain N . . . , for he once attended 
a young officer of our regiment, and upon my conscience, be stuffed the 
poor lad so unmercifully with potions and pills, that he continued sick a 
ibrtnight after he was quite well. 

A very haripless Irishman, eating an apple-pye with some quinces in 
il: «Arrah now, dear honey, said he, if a few of these quinces give such 
a flavour, how would an apple-pye taste, made all of quinces.» 

An Irish Lawyer of the temple, having occasion to go to dinner, left 
Ihe following directions in his keyhole. Gone to the Elephant and Castle, 
where you'll find me, and if you cannot read this, carry it to the statio- 
ner ^), and he will read it for you. 

A gentleman who had been out a shooting^, brought home a small 
bird with him, and having an Irish servant, he asked him, if he had shot 
that little bird? Yes, he told him. Arrah! by my shoul*), honey, replied 
Ihe Irishman, it was not worth powder and shot; for this Utile thing 
would have died in the fall. 

An Irishman once remarked in the house of Commons, that the French 
were the most restless nation in the universe, adding very pointcdly*), 
«they will never be at peace tili they are engaged in another war.» 

One Irishman meeting another, asked, what was become of their old 
acquaintance Patrick Murphy? Arrah now, dear honey, answered the other, 
poor Patty was condemned to be hanged, but saved his Jife by dying in 
prison. 

Two Irishmen having travelled on foot from ehester to Barnet, were 
confoundedly tired with Iheir journey; and the more, when they were told 
they had still about ten miles to London. By my soul, and St. Patrick, 
cries one of them to the other; be of good chear; it is but five miles a 
piece^); jet's walk on. 

An Hibernian being asked what was the meaning ef the phrase post- 
humous works, readily answered, «Why, to be sure, they are books that 
a man writes after he is dead.» 



2. Seichte ^rofa. 

1« 8keteh of Walter Scott* 

(By Washington Irving.) 

The conversalion of Scott was frank, hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. 
A vein of strong, shrewd common sense ran throughout it, as it does 
throughout all his writings^ but was enriched and enlivened by iucessant 

') ^avUxHrmtr. ') (278). ') «pfatt, ^iait soul. ') Sd^arffinnlö. *) (65). 
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toucbes of feeling, of fancy, and bumour. I have not done justice*) 
to tbe copious flow of grave tbougbt that often mingled in bis conversa- 
tion , for at tbis disUnce of time Utile remains in my memory but sali^nt 
points, and light, wbimsical, and cbaracteristic anecdotes. Indeed, during 
tbe whole time of my visit, he seemed in a lively playful mood, and bis 
remarks and stories inclined to tbe comic ratber tban tbe grave. Such^, 
bowever, I was told, was tbe usual babit of bis mind in social inter- 
course. He relisbed a joke, or a trait of bumour, and laugbed witb right 
good wilP). Scott neyer talked for effect or display, but^) from tbe flow 
of bis spirits, tbe stores of bis mcmory, and tbe vigour of bis imaginatioo. 
He bad a natural turn^) for narration; and bis narratives and descriptions 
were witbout effect, yet wonderfully grapbic^). He placed tbe scene be- 
fore you like a picture; be gave tbe dialogue witb tbe appropriate dialect 
or peculiarities , and described tbe appearance and cbaraclers of bis per- 
sonages^) witb tbat spirit and felicity evinced^) in bis writings. Indeed 
bis conversations reminded me continually of bis novels, and it seemed to 
me tbat, during tbe time 1 was witb bim, be talked enougb to fill volu- 
mes, and tbat tbey could not bave been tilled more deligbtfuUy. He was 
as good a listener as talker ^), appreciated every tbing tbat otbers said, 
bowever bumble^^ migbt be tbeir rank and pretensions, and was quick 
to testify bis perception of any point in tbeir discourse. He arrogated 
notbing to himself, but waä perfectiy unassuming *^) and unpretending *^ ; 
entering witb beart and soul into tbe business, or pleasure, or, I bad ai- 
most said, folly, of tbe bour and tbe Company. No one*s concerns, no 
one's tbougbts and opinions, no one's tastes and pleasures, seemed be- 
neatb bim. He made bimself so tborougbly tbe companion of tbose witb 
wbom be bappened *^) to be, tbat tbey forgot, for a time, bis vast supe- 
riority, and only recollected, and wondered,* wben all was over, tbat il 
was Scott witb wbom tbey bad been on sucb familiär terms, and in wbose 
Society tbey bad feit so perfectiy at tbeir ease. It was deligbtful to ob- 
serve tbe generous mode in wbich he spoke of all bis literary contempo- 
raries; quoting tbe beauties of tbeir works and pointing out tbeir merits; 
and tbis, too, witb respect .to persons with whom be migbt have been 
supposed to be at variance in literature or politics. Jeffrey, it was tbougbt, 
bad ruffled bis plumcs in one of bis reviews, yet Scott spoke of bim in 
terms of high and warm eulogy, both as an aulbor and as a man. His 
bumour in conversation , as in bis works, was genial, and free from all 
causticity ^^). He bad a quick perception of faulls and foibles, but he 
looked upon poor human nalure witb an indulgent eye, relisbiug what 
was good and pleasanl, tolerating what was frail, and pitying what was 
evil. It is tbis benignant spirit wbich gives such an air of bonbommie 
to Scotl's bumour Ihroughout all his works. He played with tbe foibles 
and errors of bis fellow-beings, and presenled them in a thousand whim- I 
sical and cbaracteristic ligbts; but tbe kindness and generosity of bis na- 
lure tempered tbe sharpness of his wit, and would not allow bim to be 
a satirist. I do not recoUect a sneer througbout his conversation, any more 
than througbout his works. Such *^) is a rougb sketch of Scott, as I saw 
bim in private life, not merely at tbe time of tbe visit bere narrated, but j 
in tbe casual intercourse of subsequent years. Of his public character and 
merits all tbe world can judge. His works have incorporated themselves 
witb tbougbts and concerns of tbe whole civilised world for a quarter of 



1) ^rwa^nc ^ier tii^t. *) (156). ') «Re^t ^ctjli*. ^) (324). *) ®tmnW 

Jcit. ^) ^iax barft^flcnb. *^) ^anbetnbe «pcrfoncn. ^) SBelcfic er öewiefen ^at. 

') (80). *«) (328). '') 9lnf^)tud^ö(oö. ") (123). >5) (286). *^) S5ei§eiibeT 
e^JOtt. '">) (156). 
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a Century, and have had a coutrolling influence over the age in which he lived. 
But when djd human being ever exercise an influence more salutary and 
beoignant? Who is there that, on looking back over a great portion of 
his life, does not find the genius of Scott administering to his pleasures, 
beguiling his cares, and soothing his lonely sorrows? Who does not slili 
guard his works as a treasury ofpure enjoyment, and armoury to which 
to resort in tirae of need, to find weapons with which to fight ofif the evils 
aod griefs of life? For my own part, in periods of dejection, when eveiy 
thiDg around me was joyless, 1 have hailed the announcement of a new 
work from his pen , as an earnest ^) of certain pleasure in störe for me, 
aod have looked forward to it as a traveüer on a waste looks to a green 
spot at a distance, where he feels assured of soiace and refreshment. 
When I consider how much he has thus contributed to the better hours 
of my past existence, and how independent his works still make me, at 
limes, of all the world for my enjoyment, I bless my stars that cast my 
lot in his days, to be thus cheered and giaddened by the outpourings of 
his genius. I consider it one of the few unmingled gralifications that 1 
have derived from my Hterary career, that it has elevated me into genial 
communion with such a spirit; and, as a tribute of gratitude for his friend- 
ship and veneration for his memory, I throw this humble stone upon his 
caim^ which will soon, I trust, be piied aloft with the contributions of 
abier hands.» 

9. Character of Howard the Phllantliroplst. 

(By Edmund Burke.) 

I cannot name this gentjeman wilhout remarking, that his labours and 
writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts of all mankind. He 
has visited all Europe — not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or 
the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of mo- 
dern art; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts, but to dive into 
the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey 
Ihe mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge^) and dimensions 
of misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglecled, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all coutatries. His plan is original: it is as füll of 
geuius as of humauity. It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnaviga- 
tion of charity. Already, the benefit of his labour is feit more or less in 
every country: I hope he will anticipate his final reward by seeing all its 
effects fully realised in his own. 

3. Cornelia. 

(By Lady Morgan,) 

«As pareuts honoured, and as gods obeyed.» 
The life of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, the wife of 
Sempronius Gracchus, and the mother of his two immortal sons of that 
name, would alone suffice to establish the iniellectual and moral endow- 
ments'*) of the women of the Roman republic, and their worthiness to 
Claim and to possess the rights of citizenship ^) , as nobly performing its 
duties. Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus owed the virtues and the powers, by 
which they were enabled to illustrate their unknown, though patrician 

^) aScvfpre^cn, 5ln»artf(^aft. *) ©teinerneö (BxahmaX (ber %iUn). ^) £)ber: 
gage, baö Slic^mag. ^) mU\u ^) (83). 
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name , to -il)& temp:erament and to the' prec^ts of Uieir möther. Gorod» 
has I^eeb accusediof having applied too much stimulus^/l*^Ml ili^ an! 
kindling genius of her sons. Her frequent reproach to th^m» «Shall ^^ 
then, ohly be honoured as tbe mother-in-law of Scipio, -when J ^ 
the stitl grealer title of the mother of the Graccbi^)?» was thoiight " 
a higher and a less justifiable ambition thau that of maternal gral 
But her soos and pupils, through their short and glorious iives;' 
justtfied the .puriiy aud the patriotism of their parent's aspirations. X 

These patrician liberals, from the very commenceinent of their diläic 
caveer, evinced an uncompromising ') zeal for the rights and iiber& of 
the people of Rome. Rising above tbe prejudioes of class and s^tion, 
they slruggled hard in the cause of truth and honesty , against the in- 
creasing despotism and sordid avarice of their own corrupted order^). 

Tiberius Gracchus, on bis return out of Spain, bad feit bis sympatfaies 
roused by a spectacle of desolation and misery, presented in the cqihi^I 
now called the Gampagna, and in Etruria; and he boldly called for^e ap- 
propriate remedy, an Agrarian law, to recover for thie people tb^^d^ 
and property in public Tands, which had been gradually wi^4ßb4&jii 
them by the patricians , through a System lAf legal cbicanery s^i|f Jw^ 
faced tyranny, all but *) unequalled' in the history of.nationrs. To^-feS^e 
politicäl importance, or to understand the justice pf this measure, requires 
a profound knowledge of the condition of the Roman State, and of, (be 
working of its institutions; but examples may be found nearer to our'olK« 
age and country of the violence eyer provoked in high quarters, hy aßy, 
the lightest attacks on exclusive priyileges and usurpations, when they as- 
sume a pecuniary shape, which will render the boldness of tiberius, aod 
bis danger in attempting it, readily intelligible. 

In the struggle that ensued, Tiberius was successful; and the senate 
was compelled to yield that to fear, which they had long and obstinately 
denied to justice: but the patricians, incapable of forgivehess, turned Ihß 
virtuos which sought to serve the repubhc, into accusations of an lafeft- 
tion to destroy it. . - ' ' 

Taking upön himself the office bf execulor to Attalus, king öf P^^- 
raus, Tiberius again provoked the anger bf the patricians, by rescuing;: jpBi 
the plunder of a faction, the treasures bequeathed to the people. ftieae 
trails of a prompt and generous sympathy bear ample testimony to the 
probity of bis early education, develöped and nurlured by maternal sensi- 
bility. But virlues, at variance*) with the spirit of the age in which they 
are exhibited, receive their reward in calumny and misrepresentation; and 
it was not difflcult among a rüde and ignorant people to find a Ciäour- 
able pretext, to justify the destruction of a pöhtical rival, äs' a public ebemy. 
Tiberius Gracchus perished by assassinatiön , a sacriflce to a refetdtäig 
spirit, for which the sociely in which he acted was not prepared. 

Caius Gracchus was of another character and temper. Roused, und fiot 
crushed by the murder of bis brother, he was brought to the task ofven- 
geance, powers and energies capabie of the highest efforts for the public 
good. Vast in his designs, petulant, though deviceful in their execution, 
he sought to overleap the obstacles to reformalion, with which he dis- 
dained all compromise. 

For some time after his brother's death, indeed, he riemained süÄll/ 
and abstracted from public affairs ; not improbably, with the view to Itti^« 
his subsequent interference in the populär behalf more desired; bttt w^ 
at length he was aroused by the call of private friendship, and lfa^e^?|MW'* 
seif with all his energies into the public cause, he beat döw1i;{'5«**ii'lfe? 



1) (102). 2) Unerf^fittetli^. ^) etanb. ') Safl. ') »ibetfrrud^. 
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swte of success/ul legislation, tbe sources of aristocratlc power, by coa- 
frolling ') its plunder. Justice and Utility were the Joint objects of bis in- 
oovations; and from tbe oyertbrow of tbe patrician monopoly of tbe ad- 
ministration of tbe law, down to tbe establisbment of mile-stones to mea- 
sure tbe roads, all bis eflforts .were wortby of a bettor age. 

Meantime, tbe senate, incapable of opposing bi ht to defeat biis 

measures by exaggerated parody, by outbidding bi market of po- 

pulär favour, and at tbe same time casting a ridicule m itself. In tbe 

beigbt of bis power and popularity, be evinced tl of bis motives 

by the modicity oC bis delnaads; and, wben foile< i enemies, and 

driven into a sort of boQOurable exile , be justified , by a prompt 

and noble obedience, from tbe imputation of factious Opposition and con- 
tempt for law- 

Tbe patricians, bowever, unable to prevail against.bim by constitiitiö- 
nal means, as usual, bad recourse to violence; and' a second murder and 
a sepond martyrdom deprived Rome of tbe possibility of an equal and 
duirable Constitution. Power became again centred in tbe few, oppres^iön 
was again tbe lot of tbe many. An arlstocracy, incapable of submitting to 
the government of tbe people, or of governing its own passions, was 
reiostated in its original dominion; and tbe liberty of Rome sank in the 
tooib'of tbe last of its Champions. 

After tbe deatb of botb her sons, Cornelia, tbe devoted motber, re- 
noained alone in ber sublime desoiation, a more magnificent monument of 
moral grandeur, than that splendid tropby, raised in ber own lifetimö to 
her glory, and inscribedT^y reverential contemporaries witb tbe simple 
name: — ' ' 

GoRNELU Mater Gragghorum. ' 

Tbis great woman long survived ber afflicting losses: imm^ately on 
the murder of Gaius, sbe wilbdrew from tbe sbores of tbe Tiber, (towbQse 
waters tbe bleeding bodies of botb ber cbildren bad been contempt^uöusly 
committed), and fixed ber melancboly retreat near to Misenum, wbere tbe 
grealest and most eminent per-sonages botb of Greece and Italy resortcd, 
to make tbeir ofiferings of esteem, to invoke tbe lessons of ber experience, 
and to revere in ber person tbe lost virtues of ancient Rome. To tbeir 
interrogations concerning tbe past sbe is said to bave replied witb per- 
spicacity and eloquence, and witb a tborougb knowlei 
Iravellers from distant climes retraced tbeir bomeward 
relate at tbeir own beartbs, tbat tbey bad seen and 
motber of tbe Graccbi. 

Tbe Star of Corneba's genius long left its luminoi 
the motbers of Rome were wont to cite ber sayings 
and Quintilian quotes ber epistles^ as among tbe pures 
style extant in bis time. 

4« Orli^n of the matertals of writini^. 

(By J, ly Israeli.) 

It is cutious to observe tbe various Substitutes for paper before its 
discoTery. 

Ere tbe invention of recording ev^nts by writing, trees were planted, 
mde altars were erected, or beaps of stone, to serve as memorials of p»»t 
eyents. Hercül^^ pröbably could not write wben be fixed bis famous pillatä. 

The most ancient mode of writing was on bricks, tiles, and ofit^-^ 



») 95ef^rtlttfenb. 
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Shells, and on tables of stonei afterwards on plates of various materials, 
on tvory, on barks of trees , on leaves of trees '). 

Engraving memorable events on hard substances was giving, as it 
were, speech to rocks and metals. In the book of Job mention is made 
of writing on stone, on rocks, and on sheets of lead. On tables of stone 
Moses received the law written by the finger of God. Hesiod's works 
were written on leaden tables: lead was used for writing, and roUed up 
like a cylinder, as Pliny states. Montfaucon notices a very ancient book 
of eight leaden leaves, which on the back had rings fastened by a small 
leaden rod to keep them together. They afterwards engraved on bronze: 
the laws of the Gretans were on bronze tables; the Romans etched tbeir 
public records on brass. The speech of Claudius, engraved on plates of 
bronze, is yet preserved in the town-hall of Lyons, in France. Several 
bronze tables, with EtTuscan characters, have been dug up in Tuscany. 
The treaties between the Romans, Spartans, and the Jews, were written 
on brass ; and estates, for better security, were made over on this enduriog 
metal. In many cabinets may be found the discharges of soldiers, written 
on copper- plates. This custom has been discovered in India: a bill of 
feoffment') on copper has been dug up near Bengal, dated a Century be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

Among these early inventions many were singularly rüde, and mise- 
rable Substitutes for a better material. In the shepherd State they wrote 
their songs with thorns and awls on Straps of leather, which they wound 
round their crooks. The Icelanders appear to have scratched their runes, 
a kind of hieroglyphics, on walls; and Olof, according to one of the Sagas, 
built a large house, on the bulks and spars of which he had engraved the 
history of his own and more ancient times; while another northern hero 
appears to have had nothing better than his own chair and bed to perpe- 
tuale his own heroic acts on. At the town-hall, in Hanover, are kept twelve 
wooden boards, overlaid with bees' wax, on which are written the names 
of owners of houses, but not the names of streets. These wooden manu- 
scripts must have existed before 1423, when Hanover was first divided 
into streets. Such manuscripts may be found in public collections. These 
are an evidence of a rüde State of society. The same event occurred among 
the ancient Arabs, who, according to the history of Mahomet, seem to 
have carved on the Shoulder -bones of sheep remarkable events with a 
knife, and tying them with a string hung up these sheep-bone chronicles. 

The laws of the twelve tables wbich the Romans chiefly copied from 
the Grecian code were, after they had been approved by the people, en- 
graven on brass: they were melted by lightning, which Struck the Capitol; 
a loss highly regretted by Augustus. This nianner of writing we still re- 
tain, for inscriptions , epitaphs, and other memorials designed to reacb 
posterity. 



^) Specimens of most of these modes of writing may be seen at the 
British Museum. No. 3478, in the Sloanian library, is a Nabob^s letter, on 
a piece of bark, about two yards long, and richiy ornamented with gold. 
No. 3207 is a book of Mexican hieroglyphics, painted on bark. In the 
same coUection are various species, many from the Malabar coast and 
the East. The lalter writings are chiefly on leaves. There are several 
copies of Bibles written on palm leaves. The ancients doubtless , wrote 
on any leaves they found adapted for the purpose. Hence the leaf of a 
hook, alluding to that of a tree, seems to be derived. At the British Mu- 
seum we have also Babylonian tiles, or broken pots^ which the people used, 
and made their contracts of business on; a custom mei^tioned in the Scriplu- 
reB. *) ^if)tn. 
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^These early invenlions led to the discovery of tables of wood; and es 
cedar has an antiseptic^) quality from its bitterness, they chose this wood 
for cases or chests to preserve their most important writings. This well 
known expression of the ancients, when they meant to give the highest 
eulogium of an excellent work, et cedro digna locuti, that it was worthy to 
be written on cedar, alludes to the oil of cedar, with which valuable MSS. 
of parchroent were anointed, to preserve them from corruption and motbs. 
Persius illustrates this: — 

«. Who would not leave posterity such rhymes, 
As cedar oil might keep to tatest timesl>y 

They stained materials for writing upon, with purple, and rubbed them 
with exudations from the cedar. The laws of the emperors were published 
on wooden tables^ painted with ceruse; to which custom Horace allu- 
des. Leges incidere ligno. Such tables, the term now softened into tablets, 
are still used, bul in general are made of other materials than wood. The 
same reason for which they preferred the cedar to other wood induced to 
write on waXy as being incorruptible. Men generali y used it to write Iheir 
testaments on, the better to preserve them ; thus Juvenal says, Geras implere 
capaces. This thin paste of wax was also used on tablets of wood, that 
it might more easily admit of erasure, for daily use. 

They wrote with an iron bodkin, as they did on the other substances 
we have noticed. The Stylus was made sharp at one end to write with, 
and blunt and broad at the other, to deface and correct*easily; hence the 
phrase vertere stylunit to turn the Stylus, was used to express blottiug out. 
But the Romans forbad the use of this sharp instrument, from the circum- 
slance of many persons having used them as daggers. A school - master 
was killed by PugiUarcs or table -books, and the styles of his own scho- 
lars. They substituled a Stylus made of the bone af a bird, or other ani- 
mal; so that their writings resembied engravings. When they wrote on 
softer materials, they employed reeds and canes split like our pens at the 
points, which the orientalists still use to lay their colour or ink neater on 
the paper. 

Naud^ observes, that when he was in Italy, about 1642, he saw some 
of those waxen tablets, called Pugillares, so called because they were held 
in one band; and others composed of the barks of trees, which the an- 
cients employed in lieu of paper. 

On these tablets, or table -books, Mr. Astle observes, that the Greeks 
and Romans continued the use of waxen table -books long after the use 
of the papyrus, leaves, and skins became common; because they were 
convenient for correcting extemporaneous composilions; from these table- 
books they trauscribed their Performances correctly into parchment books, 
if for their own private use; but if for sale, or for the library, the Librarii, 
or Scribes, performed the ofGce. The writing of table-books is particu- 
larly recommended by Quintilian in the third chapter of the tenth book of 
his Institutions; because the wax is readily effaced for any correclions: 
he^confesses weak eyes do not see so well on paper, and observes that 
Ihe frequent necessity of dipping the pen in the inkstand retards the band, 
and is but ill-suited to the celerity of the mind. Some of these table- 
books are conjectured to have been large, and perhaps heavy, for in Plau- 
tus, a school-boy is represented breaking his master's head with his table- 
book. The critics, according to Cicero, were accustomed 4n reading their 
wax manuscripts to notice obscure or vicious phrases by joining a piece 
of red wax , as we should underline such by red ink. 
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Table-books writtea upon with styles were not enlirely laid aside in 
Chaucer*s time, who describes them in bis Sompner's tale: — 

«Jüw fellow had a staffe tipp'd with hörne, 

A paire of tahles all of iverie; 

And a pointell polished fetouslie, 

And wrote alwaics the names, as he stood, 

Of all folke, that gave hem any good. » 

By the word pen in the translation of the Bible, we must understand 
an iron style. Table-books of ivory are still used for memoranda, written 
witb black-iead pencils. The Romans used ivory to write tbe edicts of 
the Senate on, with a black coiour; and the expression of libris elephanti- 
nis, which some authors imagine alludes to books that for their size were 
caUed elephantine, were most probably composed of ivory, the tusk of the 
elephant: among the Romans they were uudoubtedly scarce. 

The pumice stone was a writing-material of the ancients ; they used it 
to smooth the roughness of the parchment, or to sharpen their reeds. 

In the progress of time the art of writing consisled in painting with 
different kinds of ink. This novel mode of writing occasioned them to in- 
vent olher materials proper to receive their writing; the thin bark of cer- 
tain trees and plants, or linen; and at length, when this was fouud apt to 
become mouldy, they prepared the skins of animals. Those of asses are 
still in use; and on the dried skins of serpents were once written the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The first place where they began to dress these skins 
was Peryamus, in Asia; whence the Latin- name is derived of Pergamenae 
or parchment. These skins are, however, better known amongst the au- 
thors of the purest Latin under the name of membrana; so called from 
the membranes of various animals of which they were composed. The 
ancients had parchments of three diflferent colours, white, yellow, and 
purple. At Rorae white parchment was disliked, because it was more 
subjcct to be soiled than the others, and dazzled the eye. They generally 
wrote in letters of gold and silver on purple or violet parchment. This 
custom continued in the early ages of the church; and copies of the evan- 
gehsts of this kind are preserved in the British Museum. 

When the Egyptiaus employed for writing the bark of a plant or reed, 
called papyrus, or paper-rush, it superseded all former modes, for its 
convenience. Formerly it grew in great quantities on the sides of the 
Nile. This plant has given its name to our paper, although the latter is 
now composed of linen and rags, and formerly had been of cotton-wool, 
which was but brittle and yellow; and improved by using cotton rags, 
which they glazed. After the eighth Century the papyrus was superseded 
by parchment. The Chinese make their paper with silk. The use of paper 
is of great antiquity. It is what the ancient Latinists call cÄarfa or^ chartae. 
Before the use of parchment and paper passed to the Romans , they used 
the thin peel found between the wood and the bark of trees. This skinny 
substance they called liber, from whence the Latin word liber, a bock, 
and library and librarian in the European languages, and the French livre 
for book; but we of northern origin derive our book from the Danish bog, 
the beech-tree, because that being the most plentiful in Denmark was used 
to engrave on. Anciently, instead of folding this bark, this parchment or 
paper, as we fold ours, they rolled it according as they wrote on it; and 
the Latin name which they gave these roUs has passed into our language 
as the others. We say a volume, or volumes, although our books are com- 
posed of leaves bound together. The books of the ancients on the shel- 
ves of their libraries were roDed up on a pin and placed erect, titled on 
the outside in red letters, or rubrics, and appeared üke a number of small 
pillars on the shelyes. 
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The ancients were as curious as ourselves in having their books richly 
cooditioned. Propertius describes tablets with gold borders, and Ovid noti- 
ces their red titles; but in later times, besides the tiot of purple with 
which they tinged their velium, and the liquid gold which they employed 
for their ink, they inlaid their Covers with precipus stones; and I have 
Seen, in the library at Trier or Treves, a manuscript, the donation of some 
princess to a monastery, studded with heads wrought in fine cameos. In 
the early ages of the church they painted on the outside commonly a 
dying Christ In the curious library of Mr. Douce is a Psalter, supposed 
ooce to have appertained to Charlemagne; the vellum is purple, and the 
ietters gold. The Eastem nations likewise tinged their MSS. with different 
colours and decorations. Astle possessed Arabian MSS. of which some 
leaves were of a deep yellow, and others of a lilac colour. Sir William 
Jones describes an oriental MS. in which the name of Mohammed was 
foDcifully adorned with a garland of tulips and carnations, painted in the 
brightest colours. The favourite works of the Persians are written on fine 
silky paper, the ground of which is oflen powdered with gold or silver 
dust; the leaves are frequently illuminated, and the whole book is some- 
times perfumed with essence of roses or sandal wood. The Romans had 
several sorts of paper to which they had given different names ; one was the 
Charta Augusia, in compliment to the emperor; another Liviana, named 
after the empress. There was a Charta blanca^), which obtained its title 
ftt>m its beautifui whiteness , and which we appear to have retained by 
applying it to a blank sheet of paper which is only signed. Carte blanche. 
They had also a Charta Nigra, painted black, and the letters were in white 
or other colours. 

Our present paper surpasses all other materials for ease and conve- 
nience of writing. The first paper-mill in England was erected at Dartford, 
by a Germau, in 1588, who was knighted by Elizabeth ; but it was not be- 
fore 1713 that one Thomas Watkins, stationer, brought the art of paper- 
making to any perfection, and to the industry of this individual we owe 
the origin and our numerous paper -mills. France had hitherto supplied 
England of Holland. 

The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged at home, even 
80 late as in 1662; and the following observations by Füller are curious, 
respecting the paper of bis times: — «Paper participates in some sort of 
the characters of tiie country which makes it; the Venetian, being neat, 
subtile, and court-like; the French, light, slight, and slender; and the 
Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up the ink with the sponginess 
thereof.» He complains that the paper manufactories were not then suffi- 
ciently encouraged, « considering the vast sums of money expended in our 
land for paper, out of Italy, France, and Germany, which might be lessened 
were it made in our nation.» To such who object that we can never equal 
the perfection of Venice-paper, I return, neither, can we match the purity 
of Venice-glasses ; and yet many green ones are blown in Sussex, profita- 
ble to the makers, and convenient for the users. Our homespun paper 
might be found beneficial. «The present German printing- paper is made 
80 disagi'eeable both to priuters and readers from their paper manufactu- 
rers making many more reams of paper from one cwt. of rags than for- 
merly. Rags are scarce, and German writers, as well as the language, 
are voluminous. 

Mr. Astle deeply complains of the inferiority of our inks to those of 
antiquity ; an inferiority productive of the most serious c'onsequences , and 
v/hich appears to originate merely in negligence. From the important 
benefits arising to society from the use of ink, and the injuries^individuals 
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may suffer from the frauds of designing men, he wishes the legistature 
wouid ft*ame some new regulatioas respectiog it. The compositioD of iok 
18 simple, but we possess none equal in beauty and colour to that used 
by the ancients; the Saxon MSS. written in England exceed in colour 
any thing of Üie kind. The rolls and records from the fifteenth Century 
to the end of the seventeenth, compared with those of the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries, show the excelleoce of the earlier ones, which are all 
in the finest preservation; while the others aro so much defaced, that they 
are scaroely legible. 

The ink of the ancients had nothing in common with ours, but the 
colour and gum. Gall-nuts, copperas') and gum make up the composiüon 
of our ink; whereas soot or ivory-black was the chief ingredient in tiiat 
of the ancients. 

Ink has been made of various colours; we find gold and sUver ink, 
and red, green, yeUow, and blue inks; but the black is considered as the 
best adapted to its purpose. 

ft. First -rate Mmn of Wmt (Atiegöf^if ). 

Of all the arts and professions which are calculated to attraet a parti- 
cular notice, no one appears more astonishing and marvellous than that 
of navigation , in the state in wh^ch it at preseot exists. This cannot be 
made more evident, than by taking a retrospective view of the small crafl*) 
to which navigation owes its origin, and comparing them to a majestic 
first-rate man of war, containing one thousand man, with their provisions, 
drink, furniture, apparel, and other necessaries, for many months, besides 
one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance % and bearing all this heavy appa- 
ratus safely to the most distant shores. A man in health consumes, io the 
Space of twenty-four hours, about eigbt pounds of victuals and drink: 
consequently eight thousand pounds of provisions are daily requisite in 
such a ship. Let her be supposed , then , to be filted out for ihree mooths, 
and it will be found, that she must be laden with 720,000 pounds of pro- 
visions. A large forty-two pounder, if made of brass, weighs about 0100, 
and about 5500, if of iron ; and in general there are twenty-eight or thirty 
of these on the lower gundeck*), on board a ship of 100 guns; the weight 
of these, exclusive of that of their carriages,- amounts to 183,000 pounds. 
On the middle gundeck are thirty tweniy-four-pounders, each weighing 
about 5100 pounds, and, therefore, collectively , 153,000 pounds; and the 
weight of the twenty-six or twenty-eight twelve pounders on the upper 
gundeck, amounts to about 75,400 pounds^ that of the fourteen six-poun- 
ders on the quarter deck, forecastle, and poop, to about 26,000 pounds; 
and, besides these, there are, in the round-tops, even three-pounders and 
swivels*). If to this be added, that the complete Charge*) of a forty-two- 
pounder weighs about sixty-four pounds; and that at least 100 charges 
are required for each gun, this will be found to amount nearly to the 
same weight as the guns themselves. In addition also to this, the reflection 
n^usjt be made, that every ship must have, to provide against exigencies^, 
at least another set^) of sails, cabtes, cordage, and tackling, which, taken 
togetber, amount to a considerable weight; the Stores, likewise, consisUng 
of planks, pitch, and tow; the chests belonging to the officers and seameni 
the surgeon's Stores; and various other articies requisite on a long voyage; 
with the small arms, bayonets, swords, and pistols, make no incooside- 
rable load. To this must be finally added, the weight of the crew®), so 
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that one of these first-rates carries, at the least, 3162 tons burdeo, or 
4,324,000 pounds; and, at the same time, is steered and governed wifh 
as much ease as the smallest boat. The expenses of such a ship amount to 
about L. 75,000. 

e. CSartliiiiiAl^e iA CalalirlA« 

The dreadful earthquake which happeaed in Calabria in 1638, is de- 
scribed by Father Kircher, who was at that time on his way to Sicily, 
to Visit Mount Etna. In approaching the gulf of Gharybdis, it appeared to 
whirl round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, verging') to a 
point in the centre. On looking towards Etna, it was seen^ to emit iarge 
volumes of smoke, of a mountainous size^), which entirely covered the 
whole island, and obscured from his view the very ^) shores. This together 
with the dreadful noise, and the sulphureous stench, which was strongly 
perceptible, filied him with apprehensions that a still more dreadful cala- 
mity was impendiog. The sea was agitated, covered with bubbles, and 
had altogether a very unusual appearance. The Father's surprise was still 
increased by the serenity of the weather, there not being*) a breath of 
air, oor a cloud, which might be supposed^) to put all nature thus in 
motion. He therefore warned his companions that an earthquake was 
approaching, and landed will all possible diligence at Tropaea, in Calabria. 

He had scarcely reached the Jesuit's College , when his ears were 
stunued with a horrid sound, resembling that of an infinite number of 
chariois driven fiercely forward, the wheels rattling, and the thongs^ 
Cracking. The tract on which he stood seemed to vibrate, as if he had 
been in the scale of a balance which continued to waver^. The motion 
sooaTjecoming more violent, he was thrown prostrate on the ground. The 
universal ruin around him now.redoubled his amazement^): the crash 
of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all 
contributed to excite emotions of terror and despair. Danger threatened 
him where-ever he should flee; but having remained unhurt amid the 
general concussion, he resolved to venture for'o) safety, and reached the 
shore, almost terrified out of his reason. Here he found his companions, 
whose terrors were still greater than his own. 

He landed on the foUowing day at Rochetta, where the earth still con- 
tinued to be violently agitated. He had, however, scarcely reached the 
inn at which he intended to lodge, when he was once more obliged to 
return to the boat: in about haß an hour the greater part of the town, 
including the inn, was overwhelmed, and the inbabitants buried beneath 
its ruins. 

Not finding any safety on land, and exposed, by the smallness of the 
boat, to a very hazardous passage by sea, he at length landed at Lopi- 
zium, a castle midway between Tropaea and Euphaemia, the city to which 
he was bound. Here, whereever he turned his eyes, nothiog but scenes 
of horror appeared : to wns and Castles were levelled to the ground ; while 
Stromboly, although sixty miles distant, was seen'^) to vomit tlames in 
an unusual manner, and with a noise which he could distioctly hear. 
From remote objects his attention was soon diverled to contiguous **) 
danger: the rumbling sound of an approaching earthquake, with wbich he 
was by this time**) well acquainted, alarmed him for the consequences. 
Every instant it grew louder, as if approaching; and the spot on which 
he stood shook so dreadfully, that, being unable to stand, himself and his 
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cojQipanions caugbt hold of the shrubs -which grew nearest to them, and 
in tbat manner supported themselves. This violent paroxysm having cea- 
sed, he now thought of prosecuting bis voyage to Euphaemia, which lay 
within a short distancc. Turning his eyes towards that city, he could 
merely perceive aterrific-dark cloud, which seemed to rest on the place. 
He was the more surprised at this as the weather was remarkably serene. 
' Waiting therefore, until this cloud had passed away, he turned to look 
for the city ; but, alas ! it was totally sunk, and in ils place a dismal putrid 
lake was to be seen. All was a melancholy solitude — a scene of hideous deso- 
lation. Such^) was the fate of the city of Euphaemia, and such the devastating 
effects of this oarthquake , that along the whole coast of that part of Italy, 
for the Space of two hundred miles, the remains of ruined towns and vil- 
lages were every where to be seen, and the inhabitants, without dwelliogs, 
dispersed over the fields. Father Kircher at length terminated his distress- 
ful voyage, by reaching Naples, alter having escaped a variety of perils 
both by sea and land. 

7. San Francisco by day and nf|^lit. 

{By B. Taylor.) 

A better idea of San Francisco, in the beginning of September, 1849, 
cannot be given than by the description of a Single day. Supposing the 
visitor to have been long enough in the place to sleep on a hard plank, 
and in spite of the attacks of innumerable fleas, he will be awakened at 
daylight by the noises of building, with which the hills are all alive. The 
air is temperate , and the invariable morning fog is just beginning to ga- 
ther. By sunrise, which gleams hazily^) over the coast mountains') across 
the bay, the whole populace is up and at work. The wooden buildiogs 
unlock their doors; the canvas houses and tents throw back their front 
curtains; the lighters on the water are warped^) out from ship to ship; 
carts and porters are busy along the beach; and only the gaming-tables, 
thronged all night by the votaries of chance, are idle and deserted. The 
temperature is so fresh as to inspire an active habit*) of body; and even 
without the Stimulus of trade and speculation, there would be few slug- 
gards at this season. 

As early as^) half-past six the bells begin to sound to breakfast, and 
for an hour thenceforth, their incessant clang, and the braying of immense 
gongs^) drown all the hammers that are busy on a hundred roofs. The 
hoteis, restaurants, and refectories of all kinds are already as numerous as 
gaming-tables , and equally various in kind. The tables d'höte of the first 
class (which Charge 2 dols. and upwards the meal) are abundantly sup- 
plied. There are others, with more simple and solid fare, frequeoted by 
the large class who have their fortunes yet to make. At the United States 
and California®) restaurants, on the plaza^) you may get au excellent beef- 
steak, scantily garnished with potatoes, and a cup of good coffee or cbo~ 
colate, for 1 dol. Fresh beef, bread, potatoes, and all provisions which 
will bear importation, are plenty; but milk, fruit, and vegetables, are das- 
sed ^®) as luxuries, and fresh butter is rarely heard of. On Montgomery- 
street, and the vacant space fronting the water, vendors of coffee, cakes, 
and sweet-meats, have erected their Stands, in brder to tempt the appetite 
of sailors just arrived in port, or miners Coming down from the mountains. 
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By nioe o* dock the town is in the füll flow of business. The streets 
ninoiog down to the waler, and Montgomery-street, which fronts theBay, 
are crowded with people, all in hurried motion. The varie.ty of characlers' 
and costumes is remarkable. Our own countrymen seem to lose their 
local peculiarities in such a crowd , and it is by chance ^) epithets rather 
than by manner, that the New-Yorker is distingulshed from the Kentuckian, 
the Carolinian from the Down-Easter, the Virginian from the Texan. The 
German and Frenchman are more easüy recognized. Peruvians and Chi- 
liaDS go by in their brown ponchos^ and the sober Chinese, cool and 
impassive in the midst of excitement, look out of the oblique corners of 
their longs eyes at the bustle, but are never tempted to venture from their 
owD line of business. The easteru side of the plaza, in front of the Par- 
ker-house, and a canvas hell ') called the Eldorado, are the general rendez- 
vous of business and amusement — combining change, park, club-room 
aod promenade, all in one. There, every body not constantly employed 
in one spot, may be seen at some time of the day. The character of the 
groups scattered along the plaza is oftentimes very interesting. In one 
place are three or four speculators bargaining for lots^), buying and sel- 
Ung «fifty varas^) Square» in towns, some of which are canvas and some 
ODly paper; in another, a Company of miners, brown as leather, and rug- 
ged in features as in dress ; in a third, perhaps, three or four naval officers 
speculating on the next cruise, or a knot of genteel gambiers, talking over^) 
the last night's Operations. 

The day advances. The mist, which after sunrise hung low and heavy 
for an hour or two, has risen above the hills, and there will be two hours 
of pleasant sunshine befure the wind sets in from the sea. The crowd in 
the streets is now wholly alive. Men dart hither and thither, as if pos- 
sessed with a never-resting spirit. You speak to an acquaintance — a mer- 
chant perhaps. He utters a few hurried words of greeting, while bis eyes 
send keen glances on all sides of you; suddenly he catches sight of some- 
body in the crowd; he is off, and in the next fiVe minutes he has bought 
up half a cargo , sold a town lot at treble the sum he gave, and taken a 
share^ in some new and imposing speculation. It is impossible to wit- 
ness this excess and dissipation of business, without feeling something of 
its influence. The very air is pregnant with the magnetism of bold, spi- 
rited, unwearied action , and he who but venturei? into the outer circle of 
the Whirlpool, is spinning \ ere he has time for thought, in its dizzy vortex. 

But see! the groups in the plaza suddenly scatter; the city surveyor 
jerks bis pole out of the ground and leaps on a pile of boards; the ven- 
dors of cakes and sweet-meats foUow his example, and the place is cleared, 
just as a wild bull which has been racing down Kearney-street makes his 
appearance. Two vaqueros®), shouting and swinging their lariats^^, follow 
at a bot gallop; the dust flies as they dash across the plaza. One of them, 
in midcareer, hurls his lariat in the air. Mark how deflly the coil") un- 
winds in its flying curve, and with what precision the noose falls over the 
bull's horns I The horse wheels as if on a pivot , and shoots off in an 
opposite line. He knows the length of the lariat to a hair, and the instant 
it is drawn tight, plants his feet firmly for the shock, and throws his 
body forward. The bull is «brought up» with such force as to throw 
him off his legs. He lies stunned a moment, and then, rising heavily, 
makes another Charge. But by this time the second vaquero has thrown 
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a lariat around one of bis bind legs, and tbus cbecked on botb sides, be 
is dragged off to slaugbter. 

Tbe plaza is refilled as quickly as it was emptied, and tbe course of 
business is resümed. About Iwelve o' clock a wind begins to blow from 
tbe nortb-west, sweeping witb most violence througb a gap between the 
bills, opening towards tbe Golden gate. Tbe bells and gongs begin to 
sound for dinner, and tbese two causes tend to lessen tbe crowd in the 
streets for an bour or two. Two o* clock is tbe usual dinner -time for 
business men, but some of tbe old and successful mercbants bave adopted 
Üie fasbionabie bour of five. Wbere sball we dine to-day? tbe restaurants 
display tbeir signs invitingly on all sides; we bave cboice of tbe United 
States, Tortoni's, tbe AJbambra, and niany otber equally classic resorts; 
but Delmonico's, like its distinguisbed original in New York, bas tbe bigbest 
prices and tbe greatest variety of disbes. We go down Kearney-street to 
a two -Story wooden bouse on tbe corner of Jackson. Tbe lower story 
is a market; tbe walls are garnisbed witb quarters of beef and mutton; 
a buge pile of Sandwicb Island squasbes^) fills onc corner, and several 
cabbage-beads, valued at two doUars each, sbow tbemselves in tbe Win- 
dow. We enter a little door at tbe end of the building, ascend a dark, 
narrow flight of steps, and find ourselves in a long, low room, witb ceil- 
ing and walls of white muslins, and a floor covered witb oil-clotb. 

Tbere are about twenty tables, disposed in two rows, all of tbem so 
well fiUed tbat we bave some difficulty in finding places. Taking up the 
written bill of fare, we find such items^) as tbe following: — 

soups. d. c. 

d. c. Harn and Tongues . . . , 75 

Mock Turtle'). ..... 75 entrees". 

St. Julien 1 00 Fillet of Beef, musbroom sauce 1 75 

FISH. Veal Gutlets, breaded .... 1 00 

Boiled Salmon Trout, An- Mutton Chop . 1 00 

chovy sauce 1 75 Lobster Salad 2 00 

BOILED. Sirloin of Venison 1 50 

Leg Mutton, caper sauce . . 1 00 Baked Maccaroni 75 

Gorned Beef, cablage ... 1 00 Beef Tongue, sauce piquante 1 00 
So tbat, witb but a moderate appetite, tbe dinner will cost us five dollars, 
if we are at all epicurean in our tastes. Tbere are cries of «Steward!» 
from all parts of the room — the word «waiter» is not considered suffi- 
ciently respectful, seeing tbat tbe waiter may bave been a lawyer or mer- 
chant's clerk a few montbs before. The disbes look very small as they 
are placed on the table, but they are skilfuUy cooked, and very palatable 
to men tbat bave ridden in from the diggings. Tbe appetite tbat one ac- 
quires in California is sometbing remarkable. For two montbs after my 
arrival, my Sensation s were like those of a famished wolf. 

In tbe matter of dining, tbe tastes of all nations can be gratified here. 
Tbere are Frencb restaurants on the plaza and on Dupont-street; an ex- 
tensive German establishment on Pacific -street; the Fonda Peruana; the 
talian Gonfectionary; and three Chinese bouses, denoted by tbeir long 
three-cornered flags of yellow silk. Tbe latter are much frequenled by 
Americans, on account of tbeir excellent cookery, and tbe fact tbat meak 
are one doUar eacb, without regard to quantity. Kong-Sung's bouse is 
near tbe water; Wbang-Tong's in Sacramento- street, and Tong-Ling*s in 
Jackson-street. Tbere tbe grave Celestials serve up tbeir chow-chow and 
curry, besides many genuine Englisb disbes; tbeir tea änd coffee cannot 
be surpassed. 
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The afternooa is less noisy and active theo tbe foreooon. Merchants 
keep withiD doors, and the gambling-rooms are crowded with persons 
who Step in to escape the wind and dust. The sky takes a gold grey 
cast, and the hills over the bay are barely visible in the dense, dusty air. 
Now and then a watcber, who has been stationed on the bill above Fort 
Montgomery, comes down and reports an inward-bound vessel, which oc- 
casions a little excitement among the boatmen and the merchants who 
are awaiting consignments. Towards sunset, the plaza is nearly deserted; 
the wind is merciless in its force, and a heavy overcoat is not found un- 
pleasantly warm. As it grows dark, there is a luU^), though occasional^ 
gusts hlow down the hill and carry the dust of the city out among the 
shipping. 

The appearance of San Francisco at night, from the water, is unlike 
anything I ever beheld. The houses are mostly of canvas, which is made 
transparent by the lamps within, and transforms them, in the darkness, 
to dwellings of soUd light. Seated on the slopes of its three hills, the 
tents pitched among the chapparaP) to the very summits, it gleams like 
ao amphitheatre of fire. Here and there shine out brilliant points, from 
the decoy- lamps of the gaming- houses; and through the indistinct mur- 
mur of the streets comes by fits the sound of music from their hot and 
crowded precincts. The picture has in it something unreal and fantastic; 
it impresses one like the cities of the magic lantern, which a motion of 
the band can build or annihilate. 

The only objects left for us to visit are the gaming-tables, whose day 
has just fairly dawned. We need not wander far in search of one. Deni- 
son's Exchange, the Parker House, and Eldorado, stand side by side; across 
the way are the Verandah and Aguüa de Oro; higher up the plaza, the 
St. Charles and Bella Union; while dozens of second-rate establishments 
are scattered through the less frequented streets. The greatest crowd is 
about the Eldorado; we find it difficult to etfect an entrance. There are 
about eight tables in the room, all of which are thronged; copper-hued 
Kanakas, Mexicans roUed in their sarapes'), and Peruvians thrust through 
their ponchos, stand Shoulder to Shoulder with the brown and bearded 
American miners. The stakes are generally small, though when the bettor 
gets into «a streak o{ luck,» as it is called, they are allowed to double 
until all is lost or the bank breaks. Along the end of the room is a spa- 
cious bar, suppUed with all kiods of bad hquors, and in a sort of gallery, 
suspended under the ceiling, a female Violinist tasks her talent and strength 
of muscle to minister to the excitement of play. 

The Verandah opposite, is smaller, but boasts an equal attraction in a 
musician who has a set of Pandean pipes fastened at bis chin, a drum on 
bis back, which he beats with sticks at bis elbows, and cymbals in bis 
hands. The piles of coin on the monte ^) tables clink merrily to bis playing, 
and the throng of spectators, jammed together in a sweltering mass, walk 
up to the bar between the tunes and drink out of sympathy with bis dry 
and breathless throat. At the Aguila de Oro there is a füll band of Ethio- 
pian serenaders, and at the other hells, viollns, guitars or wheezy^) ac- 
cordeons, as the case may be. The atmosphere of these places is rank 
with tobacco-smoke, and filled with a feverish , . stifling heat, which com- 
municates an unhealthy glow to the faces of the play er s. 

We shall not be deterred from entering by the heat and smoke, or 
the motley characters into whose Company we shall be thrown. There 
are rare chances here for seeing human nature in one of its most dark 
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and exciting phases. Note the variety of expression in the faces gathered 
around this table ! They are playing monte, the favourite game in Califor- 
nia, since the chances are considered more equal, and the opportunity of 
false play very slight. The dealer tbrows out his cards with a cool non- 
chalant air; indeed, the gradual increase of the hoUow Square of dollars 
at his left hand is not calculated to disturb his equanimtty. The two Meii- 
cans in front, muflfled in their dirty sarapes, put down their half-doUars 
and dollars and see them lost without changing a muscle. Gambling is a 
born habit with them, an they would lose thousands with the same in- 
diflference. Very different is the demeanour of the Americans who are 
playing; their good or ill-luck is betrayed at once by involuntary excla- 
mations and changes of countenance, unless the stake should be very large 
and absorbing, when their anxiety, thotigh silent, may be read with no 
less certainty. They have no power to resist the fascination of the game. 
Now counting their winnings by thousands, now dependent on the kind- 
ness of a friend for a few dollars to commence anew, they pass hour 
after hour in those bot unwholesome dens. There is no appearance of 
arms, but let one of the players, impatient with his losses , and maddened 
by the poisonous fluids he has drank, threaten one of the profession, and 
there will be no scarcity of knives and revolvers '). 

There are other places where gaming is carried on privately and to 
a more ruinous extent^ — rooms in the rear of the Parker House, in the 
City Hotel, and other places, frequented only by the initiated. Here the 
States are almost unlimited, the players being men of wealth and apparent 
respectability. Frequently, in the absorbing interest of some desperate 
game, the night goes by unheeded, and morning breaks upon haggard 
faces and restless hearts. Here are lost, in a few turns of a card, or rolls 
of a ball, the product of fortunate ventures by sea, or months of racking 
labour on land. How many men maddened by continual Josses, might 
exclaim in their blind vehemence of passion, on leaVing these hells: 

n Out, out, thou strumpety Fortune! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power; 
Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiendsl» 

8. A Olance at the Kxhtbition. 

{By Chambers.) 

Nothing has ever Struck us as more preposterous than to atterapt to 
convey by language any adequate description of the Crystal Palace. Every 
one who has seen it will have feit the impossibility of giving an account 
of either the fabric ^) or its Contents. The spaciousness of the interior, fer 
transcending that of the greatest cathedral; the prevalence of light, re- 
sembhng that of the open air, and an absence of all shadow; the aerial 
eflfect produced by this lightness, along with the delicate blue tinting*) of 
the numerous slender supports; the gorgeous assemblage of objects of 
art — snow- white statues, brilliantly-coloured tapestries, golden vases, 
sparkling fountains, inscribed crimson flags, the sign-boards of nations— 
and last, not least, the Streaming, the loitering, the sitting and Standing 
crowds of well-dressed people from all quarters of the globe — all are feß 
to be beyond the reach of words. In our estimation, the moral was grander 
than the physical part of the spectacle, when the Queen, with her hus- 
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band and children, surrounded hy the members of her court, inaugurated 
Ulis festival of industry by her presence. One fölt that this was not only 
a great but a new event in human annals. It seemed like the beginning 
of a fresh era — an era of peace and good-will, of progress and melioration. 
^ Now for a few words on the actual mäcanique of the Ezhibition. The 
Crystal Palace is seen at a giance to consist of two distinct parts — that 
on the west, or left band of the main southern entrance, being devoted, 
abo\e and below, to the United Kingdom and her dependencies ; that on 
the east to foreign states. Each class of objects is by itself. As Britain 
has one half the house to herseif, she accordingly has more space to shew 
off her productions than any other country. We should, therefore, in 
drawing comparisons, judge tenderly of what foreign states have to ex- 
hibit. Making every allowance on this score, it must be apparent that 
England has nothing at all to be alarmed aboul on the score of general 
and free competition. Of course she comes out ') strong in steam-engines 
and machines of every genus and species. That was to be expected; but 
perhaps to th^ surprise, and, it may be, to the mortification of certain 
oolookers, she has given unequivocal tokens of greatness in those objects 
in whieb elegance and taste are combined with Utility: not that in various 
points she has come up^ to France or Italy; nevertheless , it is consola- 
tory to see what she has done and can do. 

Turning to the left, on entering by the southern portal, we find our- 
selves in Ganada and other colonies. Ranged on the floor or long tables, 
or hung in cases, we observed specimens of raw materials and manu- 
foctures. And what «latent possibilities of excellence!» We are sure every 
Englishman will feel proud of these manifestations; which indeed impart 
a new impression of our colonial strength. In cutlery, Nova Scotia seems 
to he becoming a match for Sheffield; and from that possession, as well as 
from Ganada, there are pianos, furniture, and saddlery, equal to what are 
ordinarily seen in our own country. Gomparing these and some other ar- 
ticles from the British American colonies with a similar class of things 
from the Uniled States, it does not by any means seem they are so far 
bebind as it has been the fashion to represent them. The Australian co- 
lonies likewise shew a wonderful power of production. The specimens 
of Goal, iron, copper, leather, wool, flax, oil, and fine kinds of wood, are 
a tangible ') augury of the prosperous career which, under proper manage- 
ment, they may yct run. Woods from Van Diemen's Land and New Zea- 
laod may be expected to become a great article, not only for furniture 
but musical instruments. Cordage of the Phormium tenax, from New Zea- 
laad, is shewn in abundance; and of preserved beef and mutton, in air- 
tight*) canisters, from Australia, there are some remarkable specimens. We 
can only refer to the beauliful artificial flowers in shell-work, and fruits 
in wax, from the West ludies. The handsome sleighs *) of Canada must go 
undescribed. On the whole, we are pleased with our colonial bretbren, 
and give them great credit for their industry and enterprise. 

Next, after the colonies, comes the mediaeval court, an enclosure de- 
voted to a variety of objects in carved wood, metal, and tissues used in 
church decoration, the whole embodying that taste for middle-age archi- 
tecture and embellishment which it has been attempted to revive in re- 
cent times. Further on, in going westward, are the hardwares, the wool- 
lens, silks, and co.ttons, and the mixed tissues of the United Kingdom. 
Paisley is strong in shawls; Glasgow sends a large variety of arlicles; Mac- 
desfield is rieh in hangings and other fabrics. To go through the stalls 
of woollen doths seems endless. We can but barely notice the tartans 
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and tweeds from Galash^els and Innerleithen ; and just recommend our 
friends to take a kindly glance at the very beautiful poplins and cloths of 
Irish nianufacture. The zephyr friezes sbewn by Luke Dillon indicate what 
Ireland can do if she likes, and if she would only cease from profitless 
agitation. Behind these cloth booths runs a long space occupied with 
agricuHural implements, many of tbem more ingenious than usefui in good 
husbandry. Highly - polished ploughs and wagons, made as if for draw- 
ing-rooms, cannot be spoken of with any degree of patience. LeaviDg 
these, however, to the «agricultural mind,» we mount to the gallery 
above. Here, at a point over the cloth stalls, and with huge Turkey car- 
pets suspended like flags, we find ourselves landed amidst a series of 
magnificent cases, formed of polished mahogany and plate-glass, and con- 
taining jewellery and plate to the value of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
The gorgeous magnificence of some of these cöstly articles, parlicularly 
the dessert Services and epergnes, gives one a profound notion of the wealth 
of England, and the pitch of luxury at wbich it has arrived. Nor is the 
taste for such things confined to the metropolis : Birmingham, Exeter, Bris- 
tol, Liverpool, Newcastle, Dublin, Edinburgh, and other towns, strain for 
pre-eminence. The Dublin jewellery, embellished with pearls and other 
gems, copied from the antique Ornaments of Tara, will be viewed with no 
small interest by the Irish archaeologist. In wandering amidst these groves 
of gold and silver, as in visiting other quarters where the spirit of orna- 
mentation has been at work, the refleclion suggests itself that' the decorä- 
tive principle may be carried beyond reasonable bounds. One can per- 
haps excuse a profusion of ornament in silver fancy articles for the table, 
but he will have less toleration for bedsteads groaning under the weight 
of gold, enamel, embroidery, and tasseis — beds which are clearly made to 
be looked at, not tö be slept in. In one of the galleries, a huge bedstead 
of this kind, by Pandel and Phillips, invites the Observation of the curious. 
The cost of the article, we are told, is upwards of fifleen hundred pounds 
— a prodigious misexpenditure of money — the only redeeming point being 
that the decoratlons embrace two pieces of needlework of extraordinary 
merit. Of several sideboards the same remark as to heavy and overdone 
Ornament may be made; and we would once for all try to put the fabri- 
cators of articles for domestic use on their guard against sacrificing sim- 
^plicity and neatness to the unsound spirit of extreme decoration which 
seems to be abroad. 

It is feit as a kind of relief to pass from the jewellery to the horo- 
logical department, where the plaint and substantial workmanship ofEng- 
lish watches and clocks brings us back to the Integrity of the national 
character. Next to these are large varieties of firearms and military equip- 
ments, likewise of matchless excellence, and good taste. A prodigiously 
large organ, from which an amateur is bringing forth a flood of harmony, 
fills up the western extremity. This monster Instrument contains nearly 
4500 pipes, some of them as high as an ordinary house. Down the north 
side of the nave from this point, we have on the galleries a rieh assem- 
blage of philosophical Instruments — such as microscopes, sextants, teles- 
copes, spectacles, theodolites, and magic lanterns; and next a variety 
of musical Instruments, of tasteful construction and fine finish. Among 
these we recognise the handsome cottage piano made by Collard and Col- 
lard, at a moderate price, «for the -people.» Lastly, in this section are a 
great number of Stands covered with crystal and pottery. In no depart- 
ments of art has England made such remarkable progress within the last 
sixty years as in glass and porcelain ; and here, therefore, the visitor should 
make a cntical inspection. He will be delighted wiüi specimens of Kidd's 
process of ornamenting mirrors, by which the.eflfect of flower-painting is 
given beneath the borders of the glass; with the richly-cut decanters, 
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dessert dishes^ vases, candelabra, and other articies. A cut-glass lustre 
of huge size, adapted for holding twelve dozens of candles, oppresses with 
its elaborate magnificence. Ncar this last-tnentioned object are the porce- 
lain wares qf Bfintoo, Copeland, and otber potters of Staffordsbire. Gope- 
laod bas two vases of delicate workmansbipi^ approacbing to tbe quality 
of foreign products of tbis class ; but tbese we less admire tban tbe sta- 
tuary of pure porcelain after tbe best sculptors. Could tbis class of arti- 
cies be sold at a moderate price, tbeir dissemination would materially ex- 
tend a taste for tbe fine arts. Adjoining bangs a large carpet of Berlin 
wool , executed by one bundred and fifly ladies of Great Britain — each 
doing a portion, and tbe \ybole sewed into one piece. Tbis elegant car- 
pet was presented to Her Majesty, and bears tbe initials of tbe fair execu- 
tants. Tbe pattern is floral and beraldic in design , but we are not im- 
pressed witb its elegance. Tbe trutb is, tbat among tbe carpets in tbe 
Exhibition, few are of tbat quiet cbaracter tbat proves most pleasing to 
the eye wben laid on a floor. We are sorry to say, tbat recent adapta- 
tions in tbe manufacture of carpets have been making matters worse in- 
stead of better. A good carpet, free of vulgarities, is still a desideratum. 
Descending to tbe ground- floor of tbis nortbern side, and starting at 
the nortbern extremity, we travel througb one of tbe most important sec- 
tions of tbe ExMbition. First, tbere is a large collection of carriages, prin- 
cipally by metropolitan exbibitors. Among tbese, bowever, we mark no- 
thing new except a carriage from wbieb the top lifts off, leaving tbe lower 
portion an open caUche; and a carriage with a coucb for invalids — this 
last an ingenious and useful invention. Among tbe carriages is an Omni- 
bus from Glasgow, very superior in point of ligbtness and spaciousness to 
those confined macbines now in use in London. Tbis Glasgow omnibus 
accommodates nlneteen passengers inside, witb abundant Ventilation. Ad- 
joining tbe carriage department is the large section for macbines, at rest 
and in motion, any account of wbicb would be quite bope less in tbis brief 
Sketch: it can only be repeated tbat bere lies England's greatness. But 
stepping aside to tbe kindred section of metallic ores and otber raw sub- 
stances, we have a key to the success wbicb bas rewarded tbe enterprise 
of mechanics. Some of the masses of materials are of vast dimensions. 
A block of coal, from tbe mines of Stavely in Derbysbire, measures 17 feet 
6 incbes long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet tbick, and was raised from a sbaft 
459 feet deep. Anotber specimen of coal is a block wbicb measures 18 
feet in circumference, and weigbs 5 tons. One wonders bow it got to the 
surface, and reacbed its present Situation in safety. Cairngorm stones, 
Easdale slates, Gaitbness pavement, curling - stones from Ailsa Graig, and 
granite from Aberdeen, are among the Scottisb articies in tbis department, 
with wbicb may be ranked a large garden-seat resembling black marble, 
but consisting really of polished parrot-coal from tbe Wemyss Collieries 
in Fife, and made, as we are told, by a working - mason — a most credit- 
able work of art. Of iron and otber ores tbere are many specimens; also 
masses of copper — one being of great size from Gornwall. The specimens 
of lead-ores and associated minerals from AUenheads, in Nortbumberland, 
will command attention in connection witb tbe publisbcd account of tbe 
method of working and preparation. A cake of silver produced in tbe 
process of smelting tbese lead-ores, and weigbing 8000 ounces, is shewn 
in one of tbe cases. The sections wbicb foUow in going eastward are those 
exhibiting manufactures in leatber, wpod, marbles, and paper, witb some 
otber articies, including letterpress printing, bookbinding, waxwork, print- 
ing in oil-colours, drawing, engraving, and otber arts. Tbe visitor will 
here admire the inlaid stone-tables from Derbysbire, the obebsks of Ser- 
pentine from Penzance, and tbe fine carved vases in yellowish stone from 
Malta. Bebind tbe tastefully- laid -out stand of De la Rue & Company will 
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be found ensconced a variety of specimens of bindiog — some piain and 
good, others ratber gaudy, and some overdone with ornament — not for 
buman handling. Tbe binding of^ne of these volumes, we were informed, 
cost L. 30. Perbaps tbe proprietor of Ibis costly afifair is of opinion witb 
tbat ancient Scottisb member of tbe craft wbo declared, tbat «onybody 
could vrite a beuk, but tbe äindin' was tbe tbing!» 

But we roust leave tbe quarter of literature and fine arts , wbere one 
could spend days in admiring, and will merely recall to remembrance those 
exquisite llttle figures in wax, illustrative of Mexican town and savage 
Ufe, modelled by Montanari, an artist resident in London. Tbe last de- 
partment in line, before crossing tbe transept to tbe foreign section, is 
tbat devoted to India, from tbe rudest to tbe riebest producls, witb mo- 
deis of sundry processes of band - labour. Mucb care bas been bestowed 
in presenting as complete a collection as possible of Indian manufactures; 
and we see in many of tbese tbe germ, as it were, of tbose arts which, 
by tbe aid of capital and macbinery, bave attained sucb magnitude in mo- 
dern Europe. Tbe rüde and tiny apparatus for weaving wbicb dangles 
from tbe bougbs of a tree, will be compared witb tbe power-loom of re- 
cent invention. Tbc process of two women grinding at tbe mill, will not 
only recall a passage in Scripture, but mark tbe vast stride wbicb bas 
been made in tbe industrial arts. 

Here, on arriving at tbe lofty transept, witb its murmuring fountains, 
its gay Parterres of flowers, its leafy green trees, and its snow- white 
marble statues, we cross to tbe eastern section, occupied by tbe Stands 
of foreign nations. At a glancc, we observe tbat we are amidst a new 
style of tbings. Yisitors wbo bave carefull^ noted tbe peculiarities of tbe 
foreign products, will recollect tbe rieb embroideries in gold from Tunis, 
tbe tasteful combinations of wbicb transcend anytbing tbat could be effected 
by European art; but Tunis, as is well known, is renowncd for tbis species of 
work, and executes orders for all parts of tbe East. An embroidered velvet 
saddle-clotb, sbewn among tbe articles from India, is probably from Tunis. 
Turkey, Cbina, Greece, send also some articles of a bigbly - fanciful kind; 
but tbe visitor is more occupied witb tbe artistic products of Spain, Tus- 
cany, and Rome. From tbese countiies bave been sent a variety of tables in 
mosaic, formed only by years of labour. Tuscany may be said to bear 
off tbe palm in tbis class of articles; but let us be just towards Rome, 
wbicb sends a round table of mosaic, tbe work of Barberi, wbicb cost 
tbe labour of six years, and is valued at L. 1500 — cbeap, it may be, at 
tbe money; but wbo is to buy objects at sucb prices? France, as is her 
rigbt, occupies considerable Space below and overhead. Her jewellery, 
carpets, paper-bangings , and bronzes, are of course very fine; and in ca- 
binets, and otber articles for domestic use, sbc clearly carries tbe day 
against England. A bookcase in ebony and bronze, and a sideboard in 
carved oak, wbicb flank tbe entrance to tbe department of Sevres china 
and Gobelins tapestry, are, we sbould tbink, tbe perfection of art. The 
vases and otber grand porcelain from Sevres, and also tbe tapestries from 
tbe Gobelins, are of a bigb order; but being made by public money, and not 
as a matter of ordinary trade, it would be unfair to draw any comparison 
between tbem and tbe articles produced by private enterprise. Russia 
sbews vases equally magnificent; tbey, likewise, are from national facto- 
ries, and doubtless by tbe bands of imported Frencb artisans. Austria 
contributes many beautiful and useful articles from ber German and Ita- 
Uan dominions; and we need only recall tbe specious suite of princely 
apartments, at tbe entrance of wbicb Stands tbe massive candelabra of co- 
loured glass from Bobemia. 

Belgium makes a most manful exbibition of elegant birniture, cutlery, 
macbinery, lace, and well - selected miscellaneous goods. At every turn, 
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however, we see that France presents fhe best taste in the art of laying 
out her wares. The French Stands of wood and glass may be less costly 
than the English, but they ezcel in general effect. Another thing will not 
pass unheeded: few of the English Stands have any attendants; all the 
French ones are waited on by natives, mostly females. There, precisely 
as we see them within the sbop-wlndows of Paris, are seated the pa- 
tient wives of «messieurs les exposants,» busy with their knitting needles 
or newspaper, ready to answer questions, and to band a neally-prioted 
Card to the visitor; while messieurs themselves, according to immemorial 
usage, lounge about in twos and threes, in the Performance of no small 
quantity of work by head, tongiie, and Shoulders. As might haVe been 
expected, the United States come out much strenger in bread stuffs and 
other raw materials than in manufactures. They contribute only three kinds 
of articles worth uoticing — Colt's revolvers, a deadly species of pistol; 
carriage hamess , and ladies' dress-shoes. One set of harness, with mount- 
ings in solid silver, from Philadelphia, is said to have cost 3200 doUars — 
a great waste of money. On the whole, the United States come out feebly 
in the arts, and occupy about double the space which they require. The 
marvellously fine statue, in pure white marble, of a Greek female slave, by 
Hiram Power, is the only redeeming feature in the American department; 
and it is contributed by a resident in London. 

Such is a mere glance at this extraordinary collection of industriai 
products, the individual curiosities of which would require a lengthened 
report. It may be safely averred that, taken as a whole, the Exhibition 
goes considerably beyond the expectations formed of it. Always practical 
and looking to the main chance, Englishmen have asked what is to be 
the use of it all — is it to do any good to trade? Now, it occurs to us 
that if the thing be gratifyiog in itself, and have a tendency to improve 
mechaDical knowledge and artistic taste, a sufficiently important object will 
be served ; but surely the bringing together of people from all quarters of 
the World on a mission of mutual friendship, each shewing to bis neigh- 
bour what he can do in the arts of peace, is worth all Üie trouble and 
expense that have been incurred. There are, it is to be regretted, parties 
who imagine that England can maintain her supremacy only by keeping 
herseif to herseif — a doctrine totally opposed to those generous feeUngs 
which distinguish her people; and it may be asked, has such generosity 
not been rewarded in a manner beyond precedent in ancient or modern 
times? For centuries have mankind been called to perform the Christian 
duty of loving one another. Well here, in a common-sense, business-like 
way, the thing is exemplified. Who grudges the Frenchman the exhibition 
of bis elegant little articles ? — who is afraid that the foreigner from distant 
lands, who is permitted to shew bis handicraft in this chosen shrine of 
industry, will rob us of ou» daily bread? Away with all such bigotries; 
most unworthy they are of the soil which gives them birthl 

To whoever may belong the merit of suggesting this novel congress 
of universal art and industry, there can be but one opinion as to whose 
ingenuity we are indebted for its achievement. We allude to Mr. Paxton's 
happily-conceived idea of a palace of glass and iron, without which, in 
our humble belief, no Exhibition, at least in 1851, could have taken place; 
for the monstrous failure of the palace of legislation at Westminster, not to 
speak of other Wunders in the palace -building line, leaves no reasonable 
doubt on the mind, that ^f the scheme of rearing a fabric of brick and 
naortar had been attempted, it would have proverf to be a humiliating and 
expensive botch. To Joseph Paxton, therefore, be ascribed the glory of 
this marvellous achievement 1 Now that the thing is done, the wonder will 
of course cease; but it. is not uninstructive to recall the pedantic fears of 
the wise and prudent with the actual result. The fabric was to be shaken 
11. fßitvtt Auflage. 14 
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down by the wind; its galleries were to be incapable of supporting the 
pressure of a moving crowd; its fragile^ roof was to be battered io by 
hailstones. The whole of tbese distressing apprehensions have proved to 
be vtsiooary; and we are glad of it, if only to give a check to croaking. 
The happy effect of Mr. Owen Jones's colouring and general embelHshmeDt 
— much opposed at the oulset — form an additional subject of gralulatioo. 
In having carried out the wbole afifair to a practical issue, the royal com- 
missioners deserve the most eminent commendation. The Crystai Palace 
is one of the grandest triumphs of skill — a thing for mankind to be 
proud of — a temple of art worthy of a great sovereign and a great 
people 1 



3. ^oetifc|e S)arjleIIun8- 

1. Tbe Iiauneb ')• 

(By Lady Charlotte Bury.) 

It was a beautiful bright day, — such a day as one makes a pet of^ 
in En<2land; shining sun-beams, balray airs, and if a cloud now and then 
crossed ihe face of the heavens, it was only to render the succeeding mo- 
ment more dazzling. An immense concourse ^) of persöns were assembied, 
clad in every variety of colour, and the crowd waved to and fro like a 
field of corn whose undulations^) were beautifully roarked out in iigbtand 
sbadow, forming one vast mass of living sentient^) beings, all assembied 
for one purpose, that of seeing a ship iaunched, and the same interest 
inspiring them on the occasion. Of how great power are the united feel- 
ings of a multitudel — It is fearful to think what an unanimous sentiment 
collected numbers may effect. If well directed, it is a power from heaven; 
but if ill , it is the most tremendous Instrument of Providence to chastise 
the sins of his creatures. 

There was now a solemn silence in that immense crowd; not a sound, 
save^) driving the ship from the Stocks^) was to be heard, where pre- 
viously ihe voices of thousands had been raised in evervarying tones ex- 
pressive of the interest they feit. The deck of the Zephyr was crowded 
wiih poople; the sailors stood ready to break the wine upon her bows. 
Seme persons have found fault with the custom as irreverend; but why 
so? lls inanimate timbers are destined to contain many souls. The chri- 
stening of a vessel is a type of their Spiritual baptism; it may remind 
the spectators that, as ihe ship is launched inlo the waters of the ocean, 
so they have been launched into the fount^n of Jiving waters; and that 
the work of men's hands, one of the most noble of mortal creations, ought 
to be blessed by holy thouj?hts and prayer, to fence it round from the 
danjyprs through which it is to pass. With the generalily of persons®), all 
siniüar cusloms are considered as matters of ccremony or superstitious 
Usance^); but, to the reüective, they speak a different Janguage, and are 
olherwise regarded. All the nautical judges present admired the shape of 
the vessel — her construction — her symmetry; would she make a good 
launch? — would she receive no injury in her first Irial of the waters?— j 
Every body was eager^''); expeclation was at its greatest height ; Iheham-J 
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mers redoubled their work; the silence of the spe€tator8 became more 
sdent Buh ; the workmen drew back; the Zephyr nished down her first 
course; a thousand voices greeted her; a thousand hats were thrown up 
in the air; a thousand demonstrations of kind wishes for the fate of the 
good ship Zephyr resounded far and wide. But the last effort to free her 
from earth was still to be made; the men resumed their labour; ten mi- 
nutes more of anxiety, and the Zephyr flew, like a thing instinct with life, 
towards her rightfui element. She rushed once again still more impe- 
tuously forward, aud, with the swiftness of an arrow, took possession of 
her liquid throne. She reeled') for a moment, and shivered^ in the 
embrace of the waters — then sat like a queen in her State, and evefy 
British heart echoed the national cry of «Rule Britannia!» 

9. Tbe Wmy to be Mappj. 

(By Capt. Marryat.) 

«Gut your coat acpording to your cloth,» is an old maxim, 
and a wise one; and if people will only square') their ideas according to 
their circumstances , how much happier might we all bei If we only 
would come down a peg or two *) in our notions, in accordance with our 
waniDg^) fortunes, happiness would be always within our reach. It is not 
what we have, or what we have not, which adds or subtracts from our 
felicity. It is the longing^) for more than we have, the envying of those 
wbo possess that more, and the wish to appear in the world of more 
consequeoce than we really are, which destroy') our peace of mind, and 
eventually lead to min. 

I never witnessed a man submitting^ to circumstances with good hu- 
mour and good sense, so remarkably as in my friend Alexander Wille- 
mott. When I first met him, since our school days, it was at the close 
of the war; he had been a large contractor*) with government for army 
clotbing and accoutrements, and was said^^) to have realised an immense 
fortune, although bis accounts were not yet settled. Indeed, it was said 
that they were so vast, that it would employ the time of six Clerks, for 
two years, to examine them, previous to the balance sheet being Struck ^^). 
As I observed, he had been at school with me, and, on my return from 
the Fast lodies, I calied upon him to renew our old acquaintance , and 
congratulate ^^) him upon bis success. 

«My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you. You must come down 
to Belem Castle; Mrs. Willemott will receive you with pleasure, l'm sure. 
You shall see my two girls.» 

I consented. The chaise stopped at a splendid mansion, and 1 was 
usbered in by a crowd of liyeried servants. Every thing was on the most 
sumptuous and magnificent scale. Having paid my respects to the lady of 
the house, I retired to dress, as dinner was nearly ready, it being'*) then 
half-past seven o' clock. It was eight before we sat down. To an Obser- 
vation that I made, expressing a hope that I had not occasioned the dinner 
being") put off'*), Willemott replied, «On the contrary, my dear Rey- 
nolds, we never sit down until about this hour. How people can dine ät 
four or five o' clock, 1 cannol conceive. I could not touch a mouthful.» 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it *^) the encomiums which were 
its due. 
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«Do not be afraid my dear feile w — my cook*) is an artiste ex- 
traordinaire — a regulär Corden Bleu'). You may eat any thing 
without fear of Indigestion, flow people can live upon the Englisb coo- 
kery of the presenl day, I cannot conceive; I seldoni dine out, for fear of 
being poisoned. Depend upon it, a good cook lengtbens your days, and no 
price is too great to insure one.» 

Wbeo the ladies relired, being alone, we entered into friendly conver- 
aation. I expressed my admiration of bis daughters, -wbo certainiy were 
very bandsome and elegant girls. 

rue; ihey are more than passable,» replled he. «We have had 
, but not such as come up to my expectations. Baronets are 
.a-days, and Irish lords are nolbings; I hope to settle them 
We shall soe. Try tbis claret; you will find it excellent, not 
n a bogshead^) of it. How people can drink port, I cannot 

(t morning be proposed that I should rattle round the park 
I acceded, and we set ofF in a bandsome open carriage, with 
I, ridden by postilions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling 
bserved, uln town we must of course drive but a pair, but in 
I ncver go out without four horses. There is a spring in 
which is delightful; it makes your spirits elastlc, aud you 
poor animals are not at hard labour.» Ratber than not drive 
d prefer to stay at home. 

e was very pleasant, and in such amusements passed away 
most plcasant weeks that I ever remembered. Willemott was 
;t alternd — he was as friendly, as sincere, as open - hearled, 
boy at school. I left him, pleased with bis prosperity, aod 
ng that he was well deserving of it, allbough bis ideas had 
:h a Scale of magnificence. 

^'n when my leave expired, and was absent about four 
rn, I inquired after my friend Willemott, and was told, 
;es and expectations had been greatly altcred. From 
as a change in the government, a demand^) for eco- 
iing ^) of bis contracls having been differently rendered 
t had supposed their meaniiig to be, large items ^) had 
his balance sheet, and, instead of being a millionnaire, 
tleman witb a bandsome property. Belem Castle ^ad 
iow lived at Richmond, as hospilable as ever, and was 
addition^) to the neighbourhood. I took the earliest 
l down to see bim. 

Reynolds, tbis is really kind of you to come without 
3m is ready, and bed well aired, for it was slept in 
^ome — Mrs. Willemott will be delighted to see you.» 
s still unmarried, but they were yel young. The whole 
contented and happy, and as friendly, as beforc. We 
at six o' clock; the footman and the coachman atlended. 
d, but not by the artiste extraordinaire. I prai- 

he, «she is a very good cook; she unites the solidity 
i the delicacy of the French fare; and, altogelher, I 
i improvement. Jane is quite a treasure.» After 
, «Of course you know I have sold Belem Castle, and 
bment. Government have not treated me fairly^), hat 
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I am at fbe mercy of commissioners , and a body *) of men will do that 
wbich, as iodividuals, they would be ashamed of. The fact is, the odium ^ 
is borne by no ooe in particular, and it is only the sense of shame which 
keeps US honest, I am afraid. . However here you see me, with a com- 
fortable fortune, and always happy to see my friends, especially my old 
school - fellow. Will you take port or claret? the port is very fine, and 
so is the claret By-the-bye, do you know — TII let you into a famiiy 
Beeret; Louisa is to be married to a Golonel Willer — an excellent 
match! It has m^de us all happy.» 

The next day we drove out, not in an open carriage as before, but in 
a cbariot and with a pair of horses. 

«They are handsome horses,» observed I. — «Yes,» replied he, «I 
am fond of good horses; and, as I only keep a pair, I have the best. 
There is a certain de^ree of pretension in four horses, I do not much 
like — it appears as if you wished to overtop *) your neighbours. » 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted his hospitable 
roof. A severe cold^), caught that winter, induced me to take the advice 
of the physicians , and proceed to the South of France , where I remained 
two years. On my return, I was ioformed that Willemott had speculafed, 
and had been unlucky on the Stock Exchange; that he had left Richmond, 
and was now liviog at Gapham. The next day I met him near the Exchange. 

«Reynolds, I am bappy to see you. Thompson told me that you had 
come back. If not better engaged, come down to see me; I will drive 
you down at four o' clock, if that will suit.» 

It suited me very well, and, at four o' clock, I met him according to 
appointment at a livery stables^) over the Iron Bridge. His vehicle was 
ordered out, it was a phaeton drawn by two longtailed ponies — alto* 
gether « very neat concern *). We set oflf at a rapid pace. 

«They step out well, don't they? We shall be down in plenty of 
time to put on a pair of shoes by five o* clock, which is our d i n n e r - 
time. Late dinners don't agree with me, they produce indigestion. Of 
course, you know that Louisa has a little boy.» 

I did not^); but congratulated him. 

«Yes, and has now gone out to India with her hüsband. Mary is 
also engaged to be married — a very good match — a Mr. Rivers, in 
the law^). He has been called to the bar this year, and promises well. 
They will be a little pinched^) at first, but we must see what we can do 
for them.» 

. We stopped at a neat row of houses, I forget the uame, and, as we 
drove up, the servant, the only man-servant, came out, and took the 
ponies round lo the stable, while the maid received my luggage, and one 
or two paper-bags, containing a few extras ^^) for the occasion. I was 
met with the same warmth as usual by Mrs. Willemott. The house was 
small, but very neat; the remnants of former grandeur appeared here and 
there, in one or two little articles, favourites of the lady. We sat down 
at five o* clock to a piain dinner, and were attended by the footman, 
who had rubbed down**) the ponies and pulled on his livery. 

«A good piain cook is the best thing, after all,» observed Willemott. 
«Your") fine cooks won*t condescend to roast and boil. Will ryou take 
some of this sirloin? tfae under-cut is excellent. My dear, give Mr. Rey- 
nolds some Yorkshire pudding.» 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott told me, very un- 
concemedly, of his losses. 
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«It was my own fatüt,» said he; «I wiahed to make up a litüe sum 
for th6 girls, and risklng whiat tfaey would have had, I left them almost 
pennyless. However, we can always coinmaad a bottle of port and a beef- 
Steak, and what more in this world can you have? Will you take port 
or white? — I have no claret to oflfer you.» 

We finished our port, but I could perceive no difiference in Willemott. 
He was just as happy and as cheerful as ever. He drove me to town the 
.next day. During our drive, he observed, al like ponies, they are so little 
trouble; and I prefer thero to driving one horse in this vehicle, as 1 can , 
put my wife and daughters in it. Ifs selfish to keep a carriag^ for your- 
seif alone, and one horse in a four-wheeied double chaise appears like an 
imposition ') npon the poor animal. » 

1 went to Scotland, and remained about a year. On my return, I 
found that my friend Willemott had again shifted his quarters. He was at 
Brighton; and having nothing better to do, I put myself in the «Times,» 
and arrived at the Bedford Hotel. It was not untill after some inquiry, that 
I could find out his address. At last I obtained it , in a respectable but 
not fashionable^ part of this overgrown town. Willemott received me 
just as before. 

«I have no spare ') bed to offer you, but you must breakfast and dine 
with US every day. Our house is small, but it's very comfortable, and 
Brighton is a very convenient place. You know Mary is married. A 
good place in the courts^) was for sale, and my wife and I agreed to 
purchase it for Rivers. It has reduced us a little, but they are very com- 
fortable. I have retired from business altogether; in fact, as my daughters 
are both married, and we have enough to live upon, what can we wish 
for more? Brighton is very gay and always healthy; and, as for carriage 
and horses, they are no use here — there are flies ^) at every corner of 
the streets.» 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour-maid waited, but every 
thing, although very piain, was clean and comfortable. 

«I have still a bottle of wine for a friend, Reynolds,» said Willemott, 
after dinner, «but, for my part, I prefer whisky-toddy*), it agrees with 
me ^ better. Here 's to the health of my two girls, God bless them, and 
success to them in lifel» 

«My dear Willemott,» said I, «I take the liberty of an old friend, but 
I am so astonished at your philosophy, that I cannot help it. When I 
call to mind Belem Castle, your large establishment, ybur luxuries, your 
French cook, and your stud®) of cattle, I wonder at your contented State 
of mind under such a change of circumstances. » 

«I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,» replied he. «Inever could 
have believed, at that time, that I could live happily under such a change 
of circumstances; but the fact is, that, although I have been a contractor, 
I have a good conscience; then, my wife is an excellent woman, and pro- 
vided she sees me and her daughters happy, thinks nothing about her- 
seif; and further, I have made it a rule as I have been going down hill, 
to find reasons why I should be thankful, and not discontented. Depend 
upon it, Reynolds, it is not a loss of fortune which will afifect your bappi- 
ness, as long as you have peace and love at home.» 

I took my leave of Willemott and his wife, with respect as well ts 
regard; convinced that there was no pretended indifferencc to worldiy 
advantages; that it was not, that the grapes were sour, but that he bad 
learned the whole art of happiness, by being contented with what he bad, 
and by «cutting his coat according to his cloth.» 
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3. DeserlptloB of tbe Kntry of %ueen ^llw^mbetlu 

{By W. Scott.) 

It was the twilight of a summer night ^th. July 1575), the sun having for 
some time set, and all were in anxious expecUlion of the Queen's imme- 
diäte approacb. The multitude had remained assembled for many hours, 
and their numbers were still rather on the increase. A profuse distribu- 
tioo of refreshments , together with roasted oxen, and barreis of ale set 
abroach ') in different places of the road, had kept the popiilace in perfect 
love and loyalty towards the Queen and her favourite, wbich might have 
somewhat abated, had fasting been added to watcbing^). They passed 
away the time , therefore , with the usual po|Hilar amusements of whoop- 
iog, hallooing, shrieking, and playing^) rüde tricks upon each other, 
forming the chorus of discordant sounds usual on such occasions. These 
prevailed all through the crowded roads and fields, and especially beyond 
the gate of the Chace, where the grcater number of the common sort were 
stationed; when, all of a sudden, a Single rocket was seen^) to shoot into 
the atmosphere, and, at the instant, far heard over flood and field, the great 
bell of the Castle tolled. 

Immediately there was a pause of dead silence, succeeded *) by a deep 
hum *) of expectation, the united voice of many thousands, none of whom 
spoke above their breath; or, to use^) a Singular expression, the whisper 
of an immense multitude. «They come now, for cerlain,» said Raleigh. 
«Tressilian, that sound is graud*). We hear it from this distance, as ma- 
riners, after a long voyage, hear, upon their night- watch, the tide rush 
upon some distant and unknown shore.» «Mass!^)» answered Blount; 
«I hear it rather as I used to hear mine own kine lowing from the dose 
of Wittenswestlowe. » 

«He will assuredly graze presently,» said Baleigh to Tressilian; «his 
thought is all of fat oxen and fertile meadows — he grows littie better 
than one of his own beeves ^^), and only becomes grand when he is pro- 
voked to pushing and goring.» 

«We shall have him at that presently,» said Tressilian, «if you spare 
not your wit. » 

«Tush, ! care not,» answered Raleigh; «but thou too, Tressilian, hast 
torned ") a kind of owl, that flies only by night;, hast exchanged thy songs 
for screechings, and good Company for an ivy-tod*^).» 

«But what manner of animal art thou thyself, Raleigh,» said Tressi- 
lian, «that thou holdest us all so hghtly?» 

«Who, I?» replied Baleigh. «An eagle am I, that never will think of 
dull earth, while there is a heaven to soar in, and a sun to gaze upon.» 

«Well bragged, by Saint Barnabyl» said Blount; «but, good Master 
Eagle, beware the cage, and beware the fowler. Many birds have flown as 
high '*), that I have seen stuflfed with straw, and hung up to scare kites. — 
But hark, what a dead silence hath fallen on them at oncel» 

«The procession pauses,» said Baleigh, «at the gate of the Chace, 
where a sybil, one of the fatidicae'*), meets the Queen, to teil her for- 
tune. I saw the verses; there is littie savour in them, and her Grace has 
been 'already crammed füll with such poetical compliments, She whis- 
pered to me during the Recorder's speech yonder, at Ford-mill, as she 
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entered the liberties^) of Warwick, how she wbs pertaesa barl)arae 
loquelae*). 

«The Queen whispered to himi» said Blount, in a kind of soliloquy; 
«Good God, to what will this world comel» His farther meditations >yere 
interrupted by a shout of applause from the multitude, so tremendously 
vociferous, that the country echoed for miles round. The guards, thickly 
stationed uppn the road by which the Queen was to advänce, caught lip 
the acclamation, which ran like wild - fire to the Castle, and announced to 
all witliin, that Queen Elizabeth had entered the Royal Chace of Kenilworth. 
The whole music of the Castle sounded at once, and a round of artillery, 
wilh a salvo. of sraall arms, was discharged from the battleipents ; but Ihe 
noise of drums and trumpets, and even of the.cannon themselves, was 
but faintiy heard, amidst the roaring and reiterated welcomes of the mul- 
titude. As the noise began'to abate, a broad glare of Ught was seen to 
appear from the gate of. the park, and broadenlng and brightening as it 
came nearer , advanoed along the open and fair avenue that led towards 
the Gallery-tower; and which, as we have already notioed, was hned^) 
on either side by the retainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word was 
passed along the. line, «The Queenl The Queen! Silence, and stand fast!» 
Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick waxen 
torches, in the hands.of as many horsemen, which cast a light hke that 
of broad day all around the procession, but especially on the priocipal 
group, of which the Queen herseif, arrayed in the most splendid mapner, 
and blazing with je weis, for med the central figure. She was mounted on 
a milk -white horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity) 
and in the whole of her stately and noble carriage, you saw the daughter 
of an hundred kings. 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Majesty, had taken espe- 
cial care that their own external appearance should not be more glorious 
than their rank and the occasion altogether demanded, so that no inferior 
luminäry might appear to approach the orbit of royalty. But their per- 
sonal charms, and the magnificence by which, under-every prudential 
restraint, they were necessarily distinguished , exhibited them as the very 
flower of a reaim so far famed for splendour and beauty. The magnifi- 
cence of the courtiers, free from such restraints as prudence imposed on 
the ladies, was yet more unbounded. Leicester, who glittered like a golden 
Image with jewels and cloth of gold , rode on her Majesty's right hand, 
as well *) in quality of her host, as of her Master of the Horse. The black 
steed which he mounted had <ipt a Single white hair on his body, and 
was one of the most renowned, chargers ^) in Europe, having been pur«: 
chased by the Earl at large expense for this royal occasion. As the noble 
steed chafed^) at the slow pace of the procession, and, arching his state- 
ly neck, champed ^) on the silver bits which restrained him, the -foam 
flew from his mouth, and specked his wellformed hmbs as if with spots 
of snow. The rider well became ®) the high place which he held, and the 
proud animal which he bestrode; for no man in England, or perhaps in 
Europe, was more perfect than Dudley in horsemanship, and all other exer- 
cises belonging to his quality. He was bare headed, as were all the courr 
tiers in the train; and the red torch- light shone upou his long curied 
tresses of dark hair, and on his noble features, to the beauty of which 
even the severest criticism could only object the lordly fault, as it maybe 
termed, of a forehead somewhat too high. On that proud evening, those 
features wore all the grateful solicitude of a subject, to shew himself sea- 
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sible of the high honour, which the Qaeen was conferring on him, and 
all the pride and satisfaction ¥rhich became so glorious a moment. Tet, 
tbough nehher eye nor feature betrayed ought but feelings ') whioh suited 
the occasion, some of the EarFs personal attendants remarkcd, that he was 
Qousually pale, and they expressed to each other their fear that he was 
takjng more fatigue than consisted with bis health. 

Yamey followed close bejiind bis master, as the principal esquire in 
waiting^, and had Charge*) of bis lordship*s black velvet bonnet, garnished 
with a clasp of diamonds, and surmounted *) by a white plume. He kept 
bis eye constantly on bis roaster ; and for reasons with which the reader 
is not unacquainted, was, among Leicester's numerous dependants, he who 
was most anxious that bis lord's strength and resolution sbould carry bim 
successfully througb a day so agitating. For tbough Yarney was one of 
the few — the very few moral monsters , who contrive ^) to lull to sleep 
the remorse of their own bosoms, and are drugged^) into moral insensi- 
bility by atheism, as men in extreme agony are luUed by opium, yet he 
knew that in the breast of bis patron there was already awakened the fire 
that is never quenched, and that bis lord feit, amid all the pomp and magni- 
ficence we have described, the gnawing of the worm that dieth not. Still, 
however, assured ^) as Lord Leicester stood, by Varney's own intelligence •) 
that bis Countess laboured ^) under an indisposition which formed an un- 
aoswerable apology to the Queen for her not appearing at Kenilworth, 
there was little danger, bis wily ^^) retainer thought'^), that a man so am- 
bitious would betray himself by giving way *') to any external weakness; 

The train, male and femafe*'), who attended immediately upon the 
Oueen*s person, were of course of the bravest and the fairest, — the 
Mghest born nobles, and the wisest counsellors, of that distinguished reign, 
to repeat ^*) whose names were but to weary the reader. Behind came 
a long crowd of knights and gentlemen whose rank and birtb, however ^^) 
distinguished, were thrown into shade **), as their persons into the rear of 
a procession, whose front was of such august majesty. 

Thus marshalled, the cavalcade approached the Gallerytower , which 
formed, as we have often observed, the extreme barrier of the Castle. 

It was now the part") of the huge porter to step forward; but the 
lubbard '*) was so overwhelmed with confusion of spirit, — the Contents of 
one immense black jack^^) of double ale, which he had just drank to 
quicken bis memory, having at the same time treacherously confiised the 
brain it was intended to clear, — that he only groaned*") piteously, and 
remained sitting on bis stone'^) seat; and the Queen would have passed 
on without greeting, had not the gigantic warder*s *^) secret aliy, Flibber- 
tigibbet*'), who lay perdue**) behind bim, thrust a pin into the rear of 
the Short femoral garment which we elsewhere described. 

The porter uttered a sort of a yell, which came not amiss into bis 
part, Started up with his club, and dealt, a sound douse or two on each 
side of bim; and then, like. a coach-horse pricked by the spur, started 
off at once into the füll career of his address **) , and by dint of active 
prompting on the part of Dickie Sludge, delivered, in sounds of gigantic 
Intonation, a speech which may be thus abridged; — the reader being to 
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iuppose that the first lines were addresse d to the throng '^o approached 
the gateway; the coDclusioo, at the approach of the Queen, upon sight of 
whom, as Struck by some heavenly Vision, the giganüc warder dropped 
his Club, resigaed his keys, and gave open way to the goddess of the night, 
and all her magnificent train: 

mWhat stir, tohat turmoil, have we for the nones? 
Stand back, my maaters, or beware your bonesi 
Sirs, Fm a warder, and no man of straw, 
My voice keeps order, and my club gives law, 

Yet soft — nay stay — what vision have we here? 

What dainty darling's ^) this — what peerless peerl 

What loveliest face, tht^ loving ranks enfold, 

Like brightest diamond chased in purest gold? 

Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake, 

My club, my key, my knee, my homage take. 

Bright paragon*), pass on in joy and bliss; — 

Beshrew^) the gate (hat opens not Wide at such a sight as this!» . 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the herculean porter, 
and, bending her head to him in requital, passed through his guarded 
tower, from the top of which was poured a clamorous blast of warlike music, 
which was replied to by other bands of minstrelsy placed at different 
points OD the Castle walls, and by others again stationed in the Cbace; 
while the tones of the one, as they yet vibrated od the echoes, were caught 
np and answered by Dew harmoDy from differeDt quarters. 

Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work of enchantment, 
seemed now close at band, now softened by distant space, now wailing 
so low and sweet, as if that distance was gradually prolooged, uotil only 
the last liDgering straiDs alone could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed 
the Gallery- tower, aud came upoD the long bridge, which extended from 
thence to Morlimer's Tower, and which was already as light as day, so 
many torches had been fastened to the palisades on eitber side. Most of 
the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the neighbouring village 
of Kenilworth, foUowing the Queen on foot, as did the gentlemen who had 
stood in array to receive her at the Gallery- tower. 

On this occasioD, at differeot times duriDg the evening, Raleigh ad- 
dressed himself to Tressllian, and was not a little surprised at his vague 
and unsatisfactory answers; which, joined^) to his leaving his apartmeot 
without any assigned reason, appearing in an undress when it was likely 
to be offensive to the Queen, and some other Symptoms of irregularily 
which he thought he discovered , led ^) him to doubt whether his frieod 
did not labour under some temporary dcrangement. 

Meanwhile, the Queen had no sooner stepped od the bridge than a 
Dew spectacle was provided; for as sood as the music gave sigDal that 
she was so far advaDced, a raft, so disposed as to resemble a small float- 
iog islaod, illumiDated by a great variety of torches, aDd surrounded by 
floating pageaDts formed to represcDt sea-horses, od which sat Tritons, 
Nereids, aDd other fabulous deities of the seas aad rivers, made its appea- 
raDce upou the lake, and issuing from behind a small heronry ^) where it 
had been concealed, floated gently towards the farther end of the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful womftn, clad in a watchetcoloured^ 
Silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscribed with characters, like 
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the phylacteries of the Hebrews. Her feet and arms were bare, bat her 
wrisfs and ancle? were adorned with gold bracelets of uncommon size. 
Amidst her long silky black bair, she wore a crown or chaplet ^) of arti- 
flcial misletoe'), and bore in her band a rod of ebony, tipped ^ith silver. 
Two Nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same antique and mysti- 
cal guise. 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the Floating Is- 
land, having performed her voyage with much picturesque effect, landed 
at Mortimer's tower with her two attendants, just as Elizabeth presented 
herseif before that out-work. The stranger then, in a well-penned ') speech 
announced herseif as that faroous Lady of the Lake, renowned in the sto- 
ries of King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the redoubted^) Sir 
Lanzelot, and Vhose beauty had proved too powerful both for the wisdom 
and the spells of the mighty Merlin. Since that early period she had re- 
mained possessed of her crystal doooinions, she said, despite ^) the various 
men of fame and might, by whom Kenilworth had been successively te- 
nanted. The Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saintlowes, the Clin- 
tons, the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the Plantagenets, great though they 
were in arms and magnificence, had never, she said, caused her to raise 
her bead firom the waters which hid her crystal palace. But a greater 
than all these great names had now appeared, and she came in homage 
and duty to welcome the peerless Elizabeth to all sport, which the Castle 
and its environs, which lake or land could afiford. 

The Queen received this address also with great courtesy, and made 
answer in raillery, «We thought tbis lake had belonged to our own domi- 
nions, fair dame; but since so famed a Lady Claims it for hers, we will 
be glad at some other time to have further communing with you touching 
our Joint interests.» 

With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lake vanished, and Arion, 
who was amongst the maritime deities, appeared upon bis dolphin. Bi|t 
Lambourne, who had taken upon bim the part in the absence of Way- 
land, being chilied with remaining immersed in an element to which he 
was not friendly, having never gQt bis speech by heart, and not having, 
like the porter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it oflf with impudence, 
tearing oflf bis vizard, and swearing, «Cogs bones! he was none of Arion 
or Orion either, but honeat Mike Lambourne, that had been drinking her 
Majesty's health from morning tili midnight and was come to bid her 
heartily welcome to Kenilworth Castle.» 

This unpremeditated buflfoonery ^) answered the purpose probably better 
than the set speech would have done. The Queen laughed heartily and 
swore, in her turn ^) that he had made the best speech she had heard that 
day. Lambourne who instantly saw bis jest had saved bis bones, jumped 
on shore, gave bis dolphin a kick, and declared he would never meddle 
with fish again, except at dinner. 

At the same time that the Queen was about to enter the Castle, that 
memorable discharge of fireworks by water, and. land took place, which 
Master Laneham has strained all bis eloquence to describe. 

«Such,» says the Clerk of the Gouncil-chamber door, «was the blaze 
of burning darts, the gleamö of stars coruscant, the streams and hail of 
fiery sparks, hghtnings of wild-fire, and flight-shots of thunder-bolts, with 
continuance, terror, and vehemency, that the heavens thundered, the wa- 
ters surged, and the earth shook; and for my part, hardy as I am, it made 
me very vengeably afraid.» 
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4. A FrA^ment« 

(By Lord Byron,) 

June 17th. 1816. 

In the year 17 — , having fop some time detei^ined on a journey 
through countries not hitherto much frequented by travellers, I set out, 
accompaDied by a friend, \yhom I sball designate by the name of Au- 
gustus Darvell. He was a few years my eider *) , and a man of consider- 
able fortune and ancient family — advantages which^) an extensive capa- 
city prevented bim alike from undervaluing or overrating. -Some peculiar 
circumstances in bis private hislory had rendered bim to me an object of 
attention, of interest, and even of regard, wbicb neither tbe Veserve of bis 
manners, nor occasional indications of an inquietude, at times nearly ap> 
proaching to alienation of mind, could extinguish. 

I was yet young in life, wbicb*) I bad begun early; but my intimacy 
witb bim was of a recent date: we bad been educated at tbe same scbools 
and university; but bis prop:ress tbrougb tbese bad preceded mine, and 
be bad been deeply initiated into wbat is called tbe world, wbile I was 
yet in my noviciate. Wbile thus engaged, I bad beard much*) both of 
bis past and present life, and altbougb in tbese accounts tbere were many 
and irreconcileable contradictions , I could still gatber from tbe wbole that 
he was a being of no common order, and one wbo, wbatever*) pains he 
might take to avoid remark, would still be remarkable. I had cultivated 
bis acquaintance subsequently, and endeavoured to obtain bis friendsbip, 
but tbis last appeared to be unattainable; wbatever affections he might 
have possessed seemed now, some to have been extinguished, and others 
to be concentred: that tbis feelings were acute, I bad sufficient opportu- 
nities of observing; for, altbougb he could control^), he could not alto- 
gether disguise them: still he had a power of giving to one passion the 
appearance of another in such a manner that it was difficult to define the 
nature of wbat^ was working witbin bim; and tbe expressions of bis fea- 
tures would vary so rapidly, thougb slightly, that it was useless to trace 
them to tbeir sources. It is evident that he was a prey to some cure- 
less disquiet; but wbetber^ it arose from ambition, love, remorse, grief, 
from one or all of tbese, or merely from a morbid temperament akin^j 
to disease, I could not discover^ there were circumstances alledged, which 
might have justified tbe application to each of tbese causes ; but, as I have 
before said, tbese were so contradictory and contradicted, that none could 
be fixed upon witb accuracy. Where there is mystery, it is generally 
supposed that there must also be evil: I know not how tbis may be, but 
in bim there certainly was the one, thougb I could not ascertain tbe ex- 
tent of the other — and feit loth ^% as far as regarded himself, to^ believe 
in its existence. My advauces were received with sufficient coldness; but 
I was young and not easily discouraged and at length succeeded in ob- 
taining, to a certain degree, that common -place") intercourse and mo- 
derate confidence of common and every day concerns, created and cemented 
by similarity of pursuit and frequency of meeting, which is called intimacy, 
or friendsbip , according to the ideas of bim ^') wbo uses tbose words to 
ezpress them. 

Darvell had already travelled extensively; and.to bim I had applied 
for information with regard to [the conduct of my intended journey. It 
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was my secret wish that he might be prevailed on to accompany me: It 
was also a probable hope fouoded upon the shadowy ^) restlessness which 
I had observed in him, and to wbich the animation which he appeared to 
feel on such subjects, and his apparent indifference to all by which he was 
more immediately surrounded, gave fresh strength. This wish I first hinted, 
aod theo expressed : his answer, tbough I had partly ezpected it, gave me 
all the pleasure of surprise, he consented; and after the requisite arrange- 
ments, we commenced our voyages. After journeying through various 
countries of the soulh of Europe, our attention was tumed towards the 
£ast, according to our original destinalioa; and it was in my progress 
through those regions that the incident occurred upon which will tum 
what 1 may have to relate. 

The Constitution of Darvell, which must from his appearance have been 
in early life more than usually robust, had been for some time gradually 
giving way, without the iotervention of any apparent disease: he had 
Deitber cough nor heotic, yet he became daily more enfeebled: his habits 
were temperate, aod he neither decUned nor complained of fatigue, yet he 
was evidenily wasting away'): he became more and more silent and 
sleepless, and at leogth so seriously altered, that my alarm grew propor- 
tionate to what I conceived to be '} bis' danger. 

He had determined, on our arrival at Smyrna, on an excursion to the 
ruins of Ephesus and Sardis, from which I endeavoured to dissuade him 
in his present State of Indisposition — but in valn : there appeared to be 
an oppression on his mind, and a solemnity in his manner, which ill 
corresponded with his eagerness to proceed on what I regarded as a mere 
party of pleasure, little suited to a valetudinarian ^) ; but I opposedhim no 
longer — and in a few days we set oflf together, accompanied only by a 
serrugee^) and a Single janizary. 

We had passed halfway towards the remains of Ephesus, leaving be- 
bind US the more fertile environs of Smyrna, and were entering upon that 
wild and tenantless track through the marshes and defiles which lead to 
the few huts yet lingering over the broken columns of Diana — the roof- 
less walls oif expeiled christianity, and the still more recent but complete 
desolation of abandoned mosques — when the sudden and rapid illness 
of my companion obliged us to halt at a Turkish cemetery, the turbaned 
tombstones of which were the sole indication that human life had ever 
been a sojourner^) in this wilderness. The only caravansera we had seen, 
was left some hours behind us, not a vestige of a town or even cottage 
was within sight or hope, and this «city of the dead» appeared to be 
the sole refuge for my unfortunate friend, who seemed on Ihe verge of 
becoming the last of its inhabitants. In this Situation, I looked round for 
a place where he might most convenienlly repose : — contrary to the usual 
aspect of Mahometan burial-grounds, the cypresses were in this few in 
number, and tbese thinly scattered over its extent: the tombstones were 
mostly fallen, and worn with age: — upon one of the most considerable 
of these and beneath one of the most spreading trees, Darvel supported 
himself, in a half reclining posture, with great difficulty. He asked for 
water. I had some doubts of our being able to find any ^), and prepared 
to go in search of it with hesitating despondency — but he desired me 
to remain; and turning to Suleiman, our janizary, who stood by us smoking 
with great tranquillity, he said, «Suleiman, verbana su,» (i. e. bring some 
water), and went on describing the spot where it was to be found with 
great minuteness ®), at a small well for cameis, a few hundred yards to the 
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right: the janizary obeyed. I said to Darvell, «How did you know tiiis?»- 
He repliedt «From our Situation; you must perceive that thjs place was 
once inhabited, and could not have been so withoi^ Springs; I have also 
been here before.» 

«You have been here before I — How came you never to mention this 
to me? and what could you be doing in a place where no one wouid 
remain a moment longer than they could help it^)?9 

To this question I received no answer. In the meantime Suleiman 
returned with the water leaving the sernigee and the horses at the foun- 
tain. The quenching*) of his thirst had the appearance of reviving him 
for a moment; and 1 conceived hopes of his being able to proceed, 
or at least to return, and I urged the attempt. He was silent — and 
appeared to be collecting his spirits for an effort to speak. He began. 

« This is the end of my journey, and of my life — I came here to 
die: but I have a request to make, a command — for such') my last 
words must be — You will observe it?» — «Most certainly; but have 
better hopes.» — «I have no hopes, nor wishes, but this — conceal my 
death from every human being.» — «I hope there will be no occasion; 
that you will recover, and.» — «Peacel — it must be so: promise Üiis.» 

— «I do.» — «Swear it, by all that» — He here diclated an oath of great 
solemnily. — «There is no occasion for this — I will observe your re- 
quest; and to doubt me is» — «It cannot be helped, — you must swear.» 

— I took the oath: it appeared to relieve him. He removed a seal ring 
from his finger, on which were some Arabic characters, and presented it 
to me. He proceeded — «On the ninth day of the moDth, at noon pre- 
cisely, what month you please, but this must be the day you must fling 
this ring into the salt Springs which run into the Bay of Eleusis: the day 
after at the same hour, you repair to the ruins of the temple of Ceres, 
and wait one hour.» — «Wby?» — «You will see.» — «The ninth day 
of the month, you say?» — «The ninth.» 

As I observed the present was the ninth day of the month, his coun- 
tenance changed, and he paused. As he säte, evidently becoming more 
feeble, a stork, with a snake in her beak, perched upon a tombstone near 
us; and, without devouring her prey, appeared to be steadfastly regarding 
US. I know not what impelled me to drive it away, but the attempt was 
useless; she^) made a few circles in the air, and returned exactly to the 
same spot. Darvell poiuted to it, and smiled: he spoke — I know not 
whether to himself or to me — but the words were only, «'Tis welll» — 
«What is well? what do you mean?» — «No matter: you must bury me 
here this evening , and exactly where that bird is now perched. You know 
the rest of my injunclioos.» 

He then proceeded to give me several directions as to the manner in 
which his death might be best concealed. After these were finished, be 
exclaimed, «You perceive that bird?» 

«Certainly.» — «And the serpent writhing in her beak?» — «Doubt- 
less: tbere is nothing uncommon in it; it is her natural prey. But it is 
odd that she does not devour it.» 

He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, «It is notyettimel» 
As he spoke, the stork flew away. My eyes followed it for a moment, it 
could hardly be longer than ten might be counted. I feit Darvell's weight, 
as it were, increase upon my Shoulder, and, turning to look upon his face, 
perceived that he was deadl I was shocked with the sudden certainly 
which could not be mistaken — his countenance in a few minutes becacne 
nearly black. I should have attributed so rapid a change to poison, bad 
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I not been aware that he had no opportunity of receiving it unperceived. 
The day was decliaing, the body was rapidly alteriog, and nothing re- 
mained but to fulfil his request. With the aid of Suleiman's ataghan and 
my own sabi^, we scooped a shallow grave upon the spot which Darvell 
bad indicated: the earth easily gave way, having alreadj received some 
Mahometan tenant. We dug as deeply as the time permitted us, and 
throwing the dry earth upon all that remained of the singular being so 
lately ') departed, we cut a few sods of greener turf from the less withered 
Boil around us, and laid them upon his sepulchre. 

Between astonishment and grief, I was tearless. 

5. Tlie Toyaye. 

(By Washington Irving,) 

Ships, shipSy 1 will descrie you 

Amidst the main, 
I will come and try you, 
What you are protecling 
And projecting, . 

]i^aV8 your end and aim. 
One goes abroad for merchandize and trading, 
Anolher stays to keep his country from invading, 
A third is Coming home with rieh and wealthy lading. 

Hallo I my fände, whither will thou go? 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to make is 
an excollent preparatlve. The teniporary absence of worldly scenes and 
employments produces a slate of mind peculiarly Ülted to receive new and 
vivid impresslons. The vast Space of waters Ihat separates the hemisphe- 
res is like a blank ^) page in existence. There is no gradual transition by 
wbicb, as in Europe, the features and population of one country blend 
almost imperceptibly with those of another. From the moment you lose 
sight of the land you have left, all is vacancy until you step on the oppo- 
site shore, and are launched at once into the bustle and novelties of an- 
other World. 

In travelling by land there is a continuity') of scene, and a connected 
succession of persons and incidents, that carry on the story of life, and 
lessen the effect of absence and Separation. We drag, it is true, «a leng- 
thening chain» at each remove of our pilgrimage; but the chain is unbro- 
keo: we can trace it back link by link: and we feel that -the last of them 
still grapples us to home. But a wide sea voyage severs us »i once. It 
makes us conscious of being cast loosc from the secure anchorage^) of 
sellled life, and sent adrift upon a 'doubtful world. It interposes a gulf, 
not merely imaginary, but real, between us and our homes — a gulf sub- 
ject to tempcst, and fear, and uncertainty, that makes distance palpable, 
and return precarious. 

Such^), at least, was the case with myself. As 1 saw the last blue 
line of my native land fade away like a cloud in the horizon, it seemed 
as if I bad closed one voIume of the world and its concerns, and had time 
for medilation, before I opened another. That land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, which contained all that was most dear to me in life; what 
vicissitudes might occur in it, what changes might take place in me, be- 
fore I should Visit it again! Who can teil when he sets forlh to wander, 
whither^) he may be driven by the uncertain currents of existence; or 
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when he may return; or whether it may ever be bis lot to revisii the 
scenes of bis cbildhood? 

I said that at sea all is vacancy^); I should correct the expression. 
To one giveD^) to') day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself in re^e- 
ries, a sea voyage is füll of subjects for meditation; but then they arethe 
wonders of tbe deep, and of the air, and ratber tend to abstract the mind from 
worldly themes. I deligbted to loll over tbe quarter railing^), or climb to 
tbe main top, of a cahn day, and muse for boars togetber on tbe trän- 
quil bosom of a summer's sea; — to gaze upon tbe pües of golden clouds 
just peering above tbe horizon, fancy tbem some fairy realms, and people 
tbem with a creation of my own; — to watcb tbe gentle undulating bil- 
lows, rolling their silver volumes, as if to die away on those bappy 
shores. 

Tbere was a delicious Sensation of mingled security and awe with 
which 1 looked down, from my giddy beight, on tbe mon^ters of tbe deep 
at their uncouth gambols. Sboals of porpoises^) tumbling about tbe bow 
of tbe ship ; the grampus ^) slowly beaying bis buge form above the sur- 
face; or the ravenous sbark, darting, like a spectre, througb the blue wa- 
ters. My imagination would conjure up all tl^at I bad heard or read of 
tbe watery world beneath me; of the finny berds that roam its fathom- 
less^) Valleys; of the shapeless monsters that lurk among the veiy^ foun- 
dations of the earth; and of those wild phantasms that swell tbe tales of 
fishermen and sailors. 

Somelimes a distant sali, gliding along the edge of tbe ocean, would 
be anotber theme of idle speculatioo. How interesting this fragment of a 
World, bastening to rejoin the great mass of existencel What a glorious 
monument of human inventioni that has thus triumphed over wind and 
wave; has brought tbe ends of the world into communion; has established 
an interchange of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions of the north 
all the luxuries of the south; has diffused the light of knowledge and the 
charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound togetber those scattered 
portions of the human race, between which nature seemed to have thrown 
an unsurmountable barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distance. 
At sea, every thing that breaks tbe monotony of the surrounding expanse 
attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been 
completely wrecked; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which 
some of tbe crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent their 
belog washed off by the waves. There was no trace by which tbe name 
of the ship could be ascertained. Tbe wreck had evidently drifted about 
for many months; Clusters of shelUfisb had fastened about it, and long 
sea weeds^) flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? 
Their struggle has long been over — they have gone down amidst the 
roar of the tempest — their bones lie whilening among the cavernsofthe 
deep. Silence — oblivion, like the waves, have closed over tbem, and no 
one can teil the story of their end. What sighs have been wafted after 
that ship ; what prayers offered up at the deserted fireside of home I How 
often has the mistress, tbe wife, Üie mother, pored over tbe dailynews*), 
to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep. How has 
expectation darkened into anxiety — anxiety into dread — and dreadinto 
despairl Alas! not one memento ^®) shall ever return for love to cherish. 
All that shall ever be known, is, that she sailed from her port, «and was 
never heard of morel» The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to 
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many dinnal anecdotes. This was paiücularly the case in the evenlDg, when 
the weather, which had hitherto been fair, began to look wild aod threa- 
tening, and gave indications of one of those sudden storma tbat will sometimes 
break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round the 
doli ügbt of a lamp in the cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, 
every one had his tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was particularly 
strack with a short one related by the captain. 

«As I was once sailing,» said he, «in a fine stout ship, across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs that prevail in those parts ren- 
dered it impossible for us to see far a head'), even in the day-time; but 
at night the weather was so thick that we could not distinguish any object 
at twice the length of the ship. I kept üghts at the mast head, and a 
constant watch for ward to look out for fishing smacks^, which are ac- 
customed to lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was blowing a smack- 
log breeze , and we were going at a great rate through the water. Sud- 
denly the watch gave the alarm of «a sail a-headi» — it was sarcely 
uttered before ') we were upon her. She was a small schooner , at an- 
chor, with her broad aide towards us. The crew were all asleep, and 
had neglected to hoist a light. We Struck her just amid-ships^). The 
force, the size, and weight of our vessel bore her down below the waves; 
we passed over her, and were hurried on our course. As the crashing 
wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a glimpse of two or three half-naked 
wretches rushing from her cabin; they just started from their beds to be 
swallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out of all 
farther hearing. I shall never forget that cry! It was sometime before we 
could put the ship about, she was under such headway^). We returned, 
as nearly as we could guess, to the place where the smack had anchored. 
We cruised about for several hours in the dense fog. We fired signal 
guns, and listened if we might hear the halloo of any survivors^): but all 
was silent — we never saw or heard any thing of them more!» 

I confess these stories, for a time, put an end to all my fine fancies. 
The Storni increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremendous 
confusion. There was a fearfül, sullen sound of rushing waves, and bro- 
ken surges. Deep^) called unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds over head seemed rent asunder fiy tlashes of lightning that qui- 
vered along the foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly 
terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and were 
echeed and prolonged by the mountain waves. As I saw the ship stag- 
gering and plunging among these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous 
that she regained her balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards 
would dip into the water: her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. 
Sometimes an impending surge appeared ready to overwhelm her, and 
nothing but a dexterous movement of the heim preserved her from the 
shock. 

When I relired to my cabin, the awful scene still foUowed me. The 
whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded like funeral wailings. 
The creaking of the masts , the straining and groaning of bulk heads , as 
the ship laboured in the weitering sea, were frightful. As I heard the 
waves rushing along the side of the ship, and roaring in my very ear, 
it seemed as if Death were raging round Üiis floating prison, seeking for 
his prey, the mere starting of a nail, tho yawning of a seam might give 
him entrance. 
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A find day, however, with a tranquil aea and favoüring brees^, soon 
put all these dismal reflections in flight. U is impossible to resist the 
gladdening influence of fine wealher and fair wind at aea. When the abip 
is decked out in all her canvas, every sail sw.elled, and careering gailj 
over the curliog waves, how lofty, how gallant she appears — how she 
seems to lord it^) over tbe deepl I might fill a volume with the reveriea 
of a sea voyage, for wilh me it is always a continual reverie — but it ia 
time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning when the tbnlling cry of «landl» was 
given from the mast head. None but those who have experienced it, can 
form an idea of the deUcious throng of sensations which rusb into an 
American's bosom, when he first comes in sight of Eürope. There is a 
volume of associations ^) with the very name. It is the land of promise, 
teeming with every tfaing of which bis cbildhood has heard, or on wbich 
bis studious years have pondered. 

From that time until the moment of arrival, it was all feverish excit«« 
ment. Tbe ships of war, that prowled like guardian giants (dong the 
coast; the head lands of Ireland, stretching out into the Channel; the 
Welsh mountains, towering into the clouds; all were objects of intense 
interest. As we sailed up tbe Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores with a 
telescope. My eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with their trim 
sbrubberies and green grass plots. I saw 'the mouldering ruin of an abbey 
overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of a village church rising from the 
brow of a neighbouring^ hill — all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship was enabled to 
come at once to the pier. It was thronged with people; some idle lookers- 
on, others eager expectants of friends or relatives. I could distinguish the 
merchant to whom the ship was consigned. I knew bim by bis calcu- 
lating brow and restless air. His hands were thrust into bis pockets; he 
was wbi^tling thougfatfully , and Walking to and fro, a small space haviog 
been accorded bim by the crowd, in deference of his temporary impor- 
taace. There were repeated cheerings and salutations interchanged between 
the shore and the ship, as friends happened to recognize each other. I 
particulary noticed one young woman of humble dress, but interesting 
demeanour. She was leaniog forward from among the crowd; her eye 
hurried over the ship as it neared the shore, to catch some wished for') 
countenance. She seemed disappointed and agitated; when I heard a faint I 
voice call her name. It was from a poor sailor who had been ill all the 
voyage, and had excited the sympathy of every one on board. When the 
weather was fine, his messmates had spread a mattres for bim on deck 
in the shade, but of late his illness had so increased, that he had takea^) 
to bis hammock, and only breathed a wish that he might see his wife 
before he died. He had been helped on deck as we came up the river, 
and was now leaning against the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, 
so pale, so ghastly, that it was no wonder even the eye of affection did 
not recognize bim. But at the sound of his voice, her eye darted on his 
features; it read, at once, a whole volume of sorrow; she clasped her 
hands, uttered a faint shriek, and stood ringing them in silent agony. 

AU now was hurry and hüstle. The meetings of acquainlances— the 
greetings of friends — the consultations of men of business. I alone was 
solitary and idle. I had no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped 
upon the land of my forefathers —- but feit that I was stranger in the land. 
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6« PAS0»t®* firom SU lu Bulw^r*« Worlui« 

A Fatalist's Soliloquy. — It was now night The Heavens broad- 
ened ^ round bim in all the loving yet august tranquility of the season 
and the hour; the slars balhed the living atmosphere with a solemn light: 
and above — about — around — 

«The holy tim^ was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.» ^ 
He looked foi*th upon the deep and ineffable^ stillness of the night, and 
indolged the reflections that it suggested. 

(cYe mystic lights,» said he soliloquizing: «worlds upon woiids — 
infinite — incalculable — Bright defiers*) of rest and change, rolling for erer 
above our petty sea of mortality, as, wave after wave, we fret forth *) our 
httle life, and sink into the blaclc abyss; — can we look upon you, note 
your appointed order, and your unvarying course, and not feel that we 
ai<e indeed the poorest puppets^) of an all pervading and resistless destinyt 
Shall we see throughout creation each marvel fulfiUing its pre-ordered 
fatc — no wandering from its orbit*) — no Variation in its seasons — 
and yet imagine tbat the Arch - ordainer ^ will hold back the tides, He has 
sent from their unseen sour<^, at our miserable bidding? Shall we think 
that our prayers can avert a doom woven with the skein of events: To 
change a partiele of our fate, might change the destiny of millions! Shall 
the Mnk forsake the chain, and yet the chain be unbroken? Away, then, 
with our vague repinings, and our blind demands. All must walk onward 
to their goal^, be he the wisest who looks not one step behind. The 
colours of our existence were doomed before our birth — our sorrows and 
our crimes; — millions of ages back, when this hoary earth was peopled 
by other kinds, yeal ere ils atoms had formed one layer^) of its present 
soil, the Eternal and the all seeing Ruler of the Universe, Destiny, orGod, 
had here fixed the moment o^our birth and the limits of our career. What 
then is crime? — Fatel What life? — Submission. — 

A Summer Scene. It was waxing towards eve — an hour espe- 
cially lovely in the month of June, and not without reason favoured by 
the angler. W. sauntered across the rieh and fragrant fields, and came 
soon into a sheltered valley, through which' the bröcklet wound its sha- 
dowy way. Along the roargin the grass sprung up, long and matted, and 
profuse with a thousand weeds and flowers — the 'children of the teem- 
ing '^ June. Here the ivy leaved bell-flower, and not far from it the com- 
mon enchanter's night shade, the silver weed^^), and the water-aven ^^; and 
by the hedges that now and then neared the water, the guelder-rose *•), 
and the white briony'*) overrunniog the thicket with its emerald leaves 
and luxuriant flowers. And here and there, silvering the bushes, the eider 
oflPered its snowy tribute to the summer. AU the insect youth were abroad, 
with their bright wings and glancing motion, and from the lower depths 
of the bushes the blackbird darted across, or higher and unseen the first 
cuckoo of the eve began its continuous ^*) and meUow note. All this chee- 
riness and gloss of life« which enamour us with the bright days of the 
EngHsh summer, make the poetry in an angler*s life, and convert every 
i<Her at heart into a moralist, and not a gloomy one, for the time. — 
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Sleep the blessing of the young. W. opened the lattice^) of 
bis room, and looked forth on the night The broad harvest-moon A¥as 
in the heavens, and fiUed the air as with a softer and holie^ day. At a 
distancc its U^t gave the dark outline of A-'s house, and beneath the 
Window it lay bright and sleady on the green still church-yard that ad- 
joined tlie house. The air and the light allayed the fitfulness^ at the 
young man's heart, but served to solemnize the project and desire 
with which it beat. Still leaning from the casement, with his eyes fixed 
upon the tranquil scene below, he poured forth') a prayer, that to his 
hands might the discovery of his lost sire be granted. The prayer seemed 
to hft the oppression from his breast; he felt^) cheerful and relieved, and 
flinging himself on his bed, soon feil into the so und and healthful 
sleep of youth. And ohl let Youth cherish^) that happiest of earthly 
boons, while yet it is at its command — for thcre cometh the day to all, 
when «neither the voice of the lute or the birds» shall bring biack the 
sweet slumbers that feil on their young eyes, as unbidden as the dews. 
It is a dark epoch in a man's life when Sleep forsakes him; when he 
tosses to and fro, and Thought will not be silenced; when the drug and 
draught^) are the courters of stupefaction , not sleep; when the down 
pillow is as a knottedlog; when the eyelids close but with an effort, and 
there is a drag and a weight ^) , and a dizziness in the . eyes at moro. 
Desire and Grief, and Love , these are the young man's torments ; but they 
are the creatures of Time; Time rcmoves them as it brings, and the vigils 
we keep, «while the evil days come not,» if weary, are brief and few. 
But Memory, and Gare, and Ambition, and Avance, these are the demon- 
gods that defy the Time that ;fathered ^) them. The worldlier passions 
are the growth of mature years, and their grave is dug but in our own. 
As the dark Spirits in the Northern tale, that watch against the Coming 
of one of a brighter and holier race, lest if he seize them unawares, he 
bind them prisoners in his chain, they keep ward at night over the 
entrance of that deep cave — the human heart — and scare away the 
angel Sleep I — 

7. Byron*« (Study. 

{By Bulwer.) 

«The morning after my arrival at the inn, which is placed (a little 
distance from Geneva) on the margin of the lake, I crossed to the house 
which Byron inhabited, and which is almost exactly opposite. The day 
was calm but gloomy, the waters almost without a ripple. Arrived 
at the opposite shore, you ascend, by a somewhat rüde and steep 
ascent, to a small village, winding^) round which, you come upoD 
the gates of a house. On the right - band side of the road , as you 
thus enter, is a vineyard, in which, at that time, the grapes huog 
ripe and clustering. Within the gates are some ^") three or four trees, 
ranged in an avenue. Descending a few steps, you see, in a small court 
before the door, a rüde fountain; it was then dried up — the waters had 
ceased to play. On either side is a small garden branching from the court, 
and by the door are rough stone seats. Tou enter a small hall, and, 
thence, an apartment containing three rooms. The principal one \s 
charming, 7— long, and of an oval shape, with carved wainscotting — • the 
Windows on three sides of the room command the most beautiful views 
of Geneva, the Lake, and its opposite shores. They open upon a terrace 
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paved with stone; on that terrace how ofteo he must have «watched with 
wJstftil eyes the setting sun!» It was here that he was in the ripest ma- 
turity of his genius — in the most interesting epoch of his life. He had 
passed the bridge that severed him from his country, but the bridge was 
not yet broken down. He had not yet been enervated by the soft soutb. 
His luxuries were stiU of the intellect — his sensualism was yet of nature — 
his mind had not faded from its youthfulness and vigour — his ^) was yet 
the season of hope rather than of Performance, and the world dreamt more 
of what he would be than what he had been. His works (the Paris edi- 
tion) were on the table. Himself was every where! Near to this room is 
a smaller cabinet, very simply and rudely furnished. On one side, in a 
recess, is a bed, — on the other, a door communicates with a dressing> 
room. — Here, I was told, he was chiefly accustomed to write. And what 
works? «Manfred,» and the most beautiful stanzas of the third Ganto of 
«Ghilde Harold,» rnsh at once upon our memory. You now ascend the 
stairs, and pass a passage, 'at the end of which is a window, commanding 
a süperb view of the Lake. The passage is hung wiüi some curious but 
wretched portraits. Francis L, Diana of Poiliers, and Julius Scaliger, 
among the rest. Tou now enter his bed -room. Nothing can be more 
homely than the fiimiture; the bed is in a recess, and in one corner an 
old walnut-tree bureau, where you may still see wrilten over some of 
the compartments, «Letters of Lady B — .» His imaginary life vanishes 
before this simple label , and all the weariness, and all tbe disappoint- 
ment of his real domestic life come sadly upon you. You recall the nine 
executions in one year — the annoyance, and the bickering, and the estrange- 
ment, and the gossip scandal of the world, and the «Broken Household 
Gods.» Men may moralise as they will, but misfortunes cause error, — 
and atone for it. 

9. The BuU-fiffüt. 

{By B. jyisraeli,) 

A Spanish bull-fight taught me fully to comprehend the rapturous excla- 
mation of «Panem et Gircenses!» The amusement apart, there is some- 
thing magnificent in the assembled thousands of an amphitheatre. It is 
the trait in modern manners, which most eflfectually recalls the nobility of 
antique pastimes. 

The poetry of a buU-fight is very much destroyed by the appearance 
of the cavaliers. Instead of gay, gallant knights , bounding on caracolling 
steeds, Ihree or four shapeless, unwieldy beings, cased in armour of stuffed 
leather, and looking more like Dutch burgomasters than Spanish chivalry, 
enter the lists on limping rips^). The bull is, in fact, the executioner for 
tiie dogs, and an approaching bull-fight is a respite ^ for any doomed steed 
throughout all Seville. 

The Tauridors, in their varying, fanciful, costly, and splendid dresses, 
compensate, in a great measure, for your disappointment. It is difßcult 
to conceive a more brilliant band. These are ten or a dozen footmen, 
wbo engage the bull unarmed, distract him, as he rushes at one of the 
cavaliers, by unfoldiog aod dasbing before his cyes a glittering scarf, and 
saving themselves from an occasional chase by practised agüity, which 
elicits great applause. The Performance of these Tauridors is, without 
doubt, the most graceful, the most exclting, and the most surprising por- 
tion of the entertainment. 
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The ample theatre is nearly füll. Be careful to sH oo the shady aide. 
Tbere is the suapense experienced at all public entertaiomeiits, only here 
Qpoii a great scale. Men are glidiog about selling fans and refreshments. 
Tbe Governor and bis auite enter tbeir box. A trumpet aoundsl all is 
aüent 

Tbe knights advance, poisiog tbeir spears, and for a moment trying 
U> look graceful. Tbe Tauridors walk bebind tbem, two by two. They 
proceed around and across tbe lists. Tbey bow to tbe vice-regal party, 
and commend tbemselves to tbe Virgin, wbose portrait is suspended above. 

Anotber trumpet 1 A second, and a tbird blast. Tbe Governor throws 
tbe signaL Tbe den opens and tbe bull bounds in. That first spring is 
very fine. Tbe animal Stands for a moment still, staring, stupified. Gra> 
dually bis boof mores; be paws tbe ground; be dasbes about tbe sand. 
Tbe knigbts face bim witb tbeir extended lances at due distance. Tbe 
Tauridors are all still. One flies across bim and waves bis scarf. Tbe en- 
raged bull makes at tbe nearest borseman. He is Irustrated in bis attack. 
Again be plants bimself, lasbes bis tail, and rolls about bis eye. He ma- 
kes anotber cbarge, , and, tbis time, tbe glance of tbe spear does not drive 
bim back. He gores*) the borse, rips up its body; tbe steed staggers and 
falls. The bull rusbes at the rider, and bis armour will not now preserve 
bim, but, just as bis awful hörn is about to avenge bis fiiture fate, a skilful 
Tauridor skims before bim, and flaps bis nostrll with bis scarf. He flies 
after bis new assailant, and immediately finds anotber. Now you are de- 
Ugbted by all the evolutions of tbis consummate^ band; occasionally they 
can save tbemselves only by leaping tbe barrier. Tbe knight, in the mean 
time, rises, escapes, and mounts anotber steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at anotber borseman. The borse dexte- 
rously veers*) aside. The bull rusbes on, but the knight wounds him 
severely in tbe flank witb bis lance. The Tauridors now appear armed 
with darts. Tbey rush with extraordinary swiftness and dexterity at the 
infiiriate animal, plant their galling weapons in different parts of bis body, 
and scud away. To some of theü* darts are affixed fireworks, which 
ignite^) by the pressure of tbe stab. The animal is then as bewildered as 
infuriate. The amphitbeatre echoes to bis roaring, and witnesses the 
greatest efforts of bis rage. He flies at all, staggering and Streaming with 
blood; at length, breathless and exhausted, be Stands at bay^), bis black 
swollen tongue hanging out, and bis mouth covered with foam. 

*T is horrible. Throughout, a stranger's feeling are for the bull, 
altbougb tbis even the feirest Spaniard cannot comprehend. As it is now 
evident, that the noble victim can only amüse tbem by bis deatb, there 
is a universal cry for the Matador, and tbe Matador, gaily dressed, appears 
amid a loud cheer. The Matador is a great artist. Strong nerves must 
oombine with great quickness and great experience to form an accom- 
plished Matador. It is a rare character, highly prized. Their fame exIsis 
after their deatb, and different eitles pride tbemselves on producing or 
possessing the eminent. 

Tbe Matador plants bimself before the buU, and shakes a red cloak 
suspended over a drawn sword. Tbis last Insult excites tbe lingering 
energy of the dying bero. He makes a violent Charge: the mantle falls 
over bis face, tbe sword enters bis spine, and be falls amid thundering 
shouts. Tbe deatb is instantaneous, witbout a struggle and without a groan. 
A car, decorated witb flowers and ribbons, and drawn by oxen, now ap- 
pears, and bears off tbe body in triumph. 
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I have Seen eighteea horses killed in » bull-fight, and eight buUs. 
Bat the sport is not always in proportion to tbe slaughter. Sometimea 
tbe bull is a craven ^) , and tben , if , after recourse has been had to every 
mode of excitement, he will not Charge, he is kicked out of the arena, 
amid the jeers and hisses of the audieoce. Every act of skill on the part 
of tbe Tauridors elicits applause, nor da the spectators hesitate, if necessary, 
to mark their temper by a oontrary method. On the whoie, it is a magnU 
^ent but barbarous spectacle; and, however disgustiog the principal ob> 
ject, the accessories of the entertainment are so brilliant and interesting, 
that, whatever may be their abstract disapprobation, tbose who have wit- 
nessed a Spanish bull-fight will not be surprised at the passionate attach- 
ment of the Spanish people to their national pasttme. 

9. An ItallAn üandseape. 

(By Mrs. Ann. Radcliffe.) 

These excursions sometimes led to Puzzuoli, Baia, or the woody cYxfh 
of Pausiiippo; and as, on their return, they glided along the moonlight^ 
bay, the melodies of Italian strains seemed to give enchantment to the 
scenery of its shore. At this cool hour the voices of the vine- dressers*) 
frequently heard in trio, as they reposed after the labour of the day on 
some pleasant promontory under the shade of poplars ; or the brisk music 
of tbe- dance from fisherinen on the margin of the waves below. The 
boalmen rested on their oars, while their Company listened to voices mo- 
dulated by sensibility to finer eloquence than it is in the power of art 
alone to dispUy; and at others, while they observed the airy natural grace 
whlch distinguishes the dance of the fishermen and peasant girls of Naples. 
Frequently, as they glided round a promontory, whose shaggy masses 
impended^) far over the sea, such magic scenes of beauty unfolded*), 
adorned by these danciog groops on the bay beyond^ as uo peDcil could 
do justice^) to. The deep clear waters reflected every iraage of the land- 
scape; the cliflfs, branching into wild forms, crowned with groves whose 
rough foliage often spread down their steeps in picturesque luxuriance; 
the ruioed villa on some hold point peeping through tbe trees; peasant*s 
cabins hanging on the precipices, and the dancing figures on the Strand 
— all touched with the silvery tint and soft shadows of moonlight. On 
tbe other band, the sea trembling with a long line of radiance, and show- 
ing in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing^) in every direction 
along its surface, presented a prospect as grand as the landscape was 
beautiful. 

lO. A Cotta^e. 

(By G, P. S. James,) 

In the reign of that King George, under whose paternal sceptre flou- 
rished the English nation in the times whereof I am writing, there was a 
cottage in that sand-pit, a small lonely house, built of timber, latbs, and 
mud, containing two or three rooms. The materials, as I have shown, 
were poor, ease and comfort seemed far from it, yet there was something 
altogether not unpleasant in the idea of dwelling in that sheltered nook, 
with the dry sand and the green bushes round, and feeling^), that let the 
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wind rave as it would over the hill, let it bend down the birch-treeSj and 
make the pioes rustle and crack, and strike their branches against each 
other, tbe fiiry of the tempest could not reach one there — that let the 
rain pour down in ever such heavy torrents, as if the Windows of Heaven 
were open, the thirsty ground would drink up the streams as they feil, 
as if its draught were insatiable. There were signs of taste, too, about 
the building, of a humble and natural kind. Over the door had been 
formed with some labour a little sort of trellised portico , of rough wood- 
work, like an arbour^), and over this had been trained several plants of 
the wild-hop and wild-clematis'), with one solitary creeping garden-rose. 
Sticks had been placed across the house, too, to afford a stay for these 
shrubs to spread themselves over the face of the cottage, if they had any 
strength to spare, when they had covered the little portico, and two or 
three wandering shoots, like truant children, were akeady sporting along 
the fragile path thus afforded them. 

The interior of the house was less prepossessing than the outside; 
the mud-floor, hard beaten down and very equally flattened, was dry 
enough, for the sand below it carried off all moisture; but in the walls of 
the rooms there was, alas! many a flaw ^hrough which sun or moon might 
shine, or the night- wind enter, and to say the truth, the inhabitants of the 
cottage were as much indebted to the banks of the pit for protection 
against such a cold visitant, as to the construction of their dwelUng. The 
furniture was scanty and rüde, seeming to have been made by a band 
not altogether unaccustomed to the use of a carpenter's tools, but hastily 
and carelessly, so that in gazing round the sieeping- Chamber, one was 
incliued to imagine that the common tent-bed that stood in one corner was 
the only article that had ever tenanted a shop. The great ehest, the table, 
the two or three chairs, all spoke plainly the same artificer, and had that 
been all that the room contained, it would have looked very miserable 
indeed; but hanging from uails driven into the wall, were a number of 
very peculiar Ornaments. There was a fox's head and a fox's brusb, 
dried, and in good preservation; there. was the gray skin of a badger, and 
the. bro^n skin of an otter ; birds of prey of various sizes and descriptions % 
the butcher-bird ^), the sparrow-hawk, and the buzzard, as well as several 
owls. Besides these zoological specimens, were hung up in the same 
manner a number of curious implements, the properties and appUcations 
of some of which were easy to devine, while others remained mysterious. 
There were two or three muzzles for dogs, which could be distinguished 
at once, but then by their side was a curious -looking contrivance, which 
appeared to be a Lilliputian wire - mousetrap , sewn on to some straps of 
leather. Then icame a large coil^) of wire, a dog*s collar, and a pair of 
greyhound - slips. Next appeared something difficult to describe, having 
two sÄw-like jaws of iron like a rat-trap, supported on semi-circular bars 
which were fixed into a wooden handle, having a spring ^) on the outside, 
and a revolving plate within. It was evident that the jaws could be 
opened and kept open in case of need, and had I been a hare, a rabbit, 
or any other delicate-footed animal, I should not have liked to trust my 
ankle within their gripe. I could describe several other Instruments both 
of leather and iron , which were similarly suspended from the wall; but 
as I really cannot teil the reader what was the use of any one of them, 
it would be but labour thrown away. However, there were other things, 
the mtent and purport of which were quite seif - eyident. Two or three 
small cages, a landing-net, fishing-rods, a gun, powder-fiasks, shot-belts, 
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a casting-net, and a clap-net % and by the aide of the window huog four 
small cages, containing siDging-birds. 

But Yfho was he in tbe midst of all Üus stränge assortment? Was 
he the owner of this wild, lonely dwelling? Oh no, it was a young man 
dressed as none could be dressed who frequented not very different scenes 
from those that lay around him. Bis clothes were not only those of a 
gentleman, but those of a gentleman who thou^t much of his own per- 
sonal appearance — too much indeed to be perfectiy gentlemanly. AU 
that the tailor, the boot-maker, the hat-maker could do had been dooe to 
render the costume correct according to the fashion of the day; but there 
was a certain something which may be called a too>smartness about it 
all; the colours were too bright, the cut too decidedly fashionable, to be 
qoite in good taste. Neitber was the arrangement of the hues altogether 
harmonious. There are the same colours in a China -aster and rose, but 
yet what a difference in the appearance of the two flowers ; and the same 
sort of difiference, though not to the same extent, existed between the dress 
of the person before us, and that of the truly well> dressed man even of 
Ms own time. In most other respects his appearance was good; he was 
tall, rather slightly formed than otherwise, and had none of that stiffness 
and rigidity which might have been anticipated from his apparel. De- 
meanour is almost always tinged more or less by character, and a wild, 
rash, vehement disposition will, as in his case, give a freedom to the move- 
ments which no drilling') can altogether do away with. His features in 
themselves were not bad. There was a good high forehead, somewhat 
oarrow indeed, a rather fine pair of eyes (if one could have seen them 
both), a little close together, a well -formed nose, and a mouth and chin 
not badly cut , though there was a good deal of animal in the one , and 
the other was somewhat too prominent. The whole countenance, how- 
eyer, was disfigured by a black silk shade which covered the right eye, 
and a fresh scar all the way down the same side of the nose, while from 
underneath the shade, which was not large enough for its purpose, peeped 
out sundry rainbow rings of blue and yellow, invading both the cheek 
and the temple. 



4. ®eoör(t|)l)ie unb ©efc^i^te. 

!• SiB^laiid and Wales* 

Exlracts from Thomas Myer's Modern Geography &c. 

General remarks, 

England, or Anglia, is the appellation by which the southern part of 
Great Brltaih has been designated ever since the time of the venerable 
Bede *) , who adorned the early part of the Sth, Century. It was derived 
from the Angles, a nation of the Cimbric Chersonese, or modern Jutlaod, 
who had previously conquered large districts in the northern and eastern 
parts of the country. The immediate denomination which it received from 
these people was, therefore, Angeland; since modified into its present name. 

The present division of England into counties or shires, is ascri- 
bed to Alfred the Great, who reigned from 871 to 901. — These were 
at first the nominated shires; from the Saxon word signifying shares; and 
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eadi was under the superintendenoe of an EMorman or Mdwrmun; an 
appellation apparently derived from the age of the person by whom this 
authority was commonly exercised. Subsequently |o the Daoish cooquest, 
these governors were called Earls, from th& Danish word Jarl, im^yiDg 
a man of rank. The government was originally exercised by the Earl 
himself ; but the dignity becomiog hereditary, the management of the oounty 
affairs devolved upon his deputy, who was called Shire^reeve, or Sheriff, 
tnswering to the Latin term Vice Comes; from which, orfrom the Frencb 
word Comte, introduced after the Norman conquest, many of these shired 
have obtained the name of Counties, 

During the reign of Edward L Wales was annexed to the English 
Crown; and Henry VIH. in the 21th, year of his reign, extended the same 
laws to Wales as were in force in the sister country, and by aoother Sta- 
tute, he gave to the] Welsh counties and the adjacent ones of England, 
the names and extent which they now have. The number of counties in 
England and Wales is now 52; each of which sends a certain number of 
Members to Parliament. 

The Population of both Gountries is about 14,000,000; but is far from 
being equally distributed over its whole surfaceu The number of people 
in the manufacturing districts greatly exceeds that in the agricultural , on 
the same extent. Nearly half this population live in the towns, and the 
remainder is spread over the country, residing in villages, farmhpuses 6cc. 

Outlines, 

Among the prominent features in the physiognomy of a maritime 
country, are what may be called its Outlines, or the general character of 
its coasts; and in no country are these of greater importance than in Eng- 
land. Numerous inlets and projections, render its outlines, as well as 
those of Wales, very irregulär. In some places the sea indents the land, 
in others the land projects into the sea; formiug bays, creeks, harbours, 
and convenient andiorage for vessels in stress of weather. 

The Chief inlets on the south coast of Cornwail are Mount's Bay, and 
the Haveos of Falmouth and Jowey. The Land's End principal projections 
are the Landes End, Lizard Point, Deadman's Point, and Ram's Head. Some 
portions of this coast present magnificent scenery. Plymouth Sound, 
made by the confluence of the Plym and Tamar with the sea, constitutes 
a spacious inlet, about 12 miles from which Stands the Eddyslone Ligbt- 
house, on a rock so exposed to the heavy swells of the Atlantic, that the 
waves frequently break over it with inconceivable force. The present 
edifice was bullt by the late Mr. Smeaton, and is one of the finest sp^ 
cimens of the kind that has ever been erected in any age or Station. 

Besides Plymouth harbour, the chief inlets on the coast of Devonshire, 
are Dartmouth haven and Torbay; and the principal headlands Praul point 
aüd Hartland point. Torbay is the great resort of the British Navy. On 
the coast of Hampshire, the most remarkable openings are Ghristchurch 
bay, Southampton waCer and Portsmouth harbour. The Isle of Wight 
terminales the bay, formed by the eastern extremity of Devonshire, with 
a füll ränge of high clifTs in front; the western side being fenced with 
ridges of rock, the most prominent of which, from their sharp-pointed 
appearance, are called the Needles. 

Between this island and the mainland, is a safe road for ships, de> 
nominated Spithead, and off the eastern part is St. Helenes. 

Ghichester and Rye havens are the chief openings along the coast 
of Sussex; while the principal promontories are Beachy head and Sdsea 
bill. The western part of Kent is formed by the promontory of Dunge 
Ness, which is succeeded by the North and South Forelands. The Downs 
situated between these points and gnarded toward the sea by extensive 
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8aod-b«nks, constitate a capacious btsin f6r ih6 anchorage of abippiiig 
duriog the prevaleace of cootrary winds. Much of the southern abore of 
Kent is flat; but on approachiDg Folkatone tbe billa close in witb tbe aea, 
and the rocks begiD to preaent tbeir bold fronta to tbe wavea. From tbia 
point the elevationa iacreaae, and tbeir towering beigbta, and cbalky aa- 
pect, in the vicinity of Dover, not only obtained, for tbis insular tract of 
tbe globe, tbe name of Albion» but, in more recent timea, bave at once 
excited tbe envy of , and bid defiance to tbe ambitioua enemies of Britein. 
Another low aandy tract occora, before tbe bold cbalky cliffs of tbe lale 
of Thanet terminate tbe aoutb-eaat point of England. Tbe lale of Tbanet 
still retains ita name, tbough its insular cbaracter baa long since disappeared. 

Oq passing tbe estuary of tbe Tbames, tbe flat and maraby coaat of 
Essez assumea a nortberly direction, and is indented by Blackwater bay, 
and Harwicb barbour. Tbe Suffolk coast is at first low, but afterwards 
begins to rise in a waviog line, and witb bolder sbore towards tbe nortb. 
Lowestoffe is tbe most eastern port of tbe kingdom. Tbe coast of Norfolk 
resemblea tbat of tbe preceding county, being generally flat, but some- 
times relieved by clayey cliffs from 40 to 80 feet in beigbt. Between tbia 
and the adjoining county, tbe Wasb forma a large bay. Tbe wbole sbore 
of Lincolnsbire is flat. Most of its ports are now eitber cboked witb 
sand, or deserted by tbe ocean; and in one place tbe remains of a forest 
are visible beneatb tbe waves. Tbe Humber forms a large opening between 
tbe counties of Lincoln and York, and tbe low coast Stretches nearly to 
Flamborough Head, incomparably tbe moat magnificent promontory on tbe 
eaatern sbores of England. Being composed of wbite cbalky stone it is 
visible many leagues distant, and serves as a noted landmark for tbe vessels 
tbat navigate these seas. In tbe nortbern aide of tbis precipice tbere are 
many cavems, wbicb, Mr. Pennant says, «giving wide and solemn ad- 
mission, tbrougb more exalted arcbes, into tbe body of tbe mountain, to- 
gether witb tbe gradual deoline of ligbt, tbe deep silence of tbe place, 
unless interrupted by the striking of the oar, tbe coUision of tbe swelling 
wave against tbe stdes, or tbe loud flutter of tbe pigeons, affrigbted firom 
tbeir nests in tbe distant roof, afford pleasures of scenery wbicb sucb for- 
matioDs as tbis alone can yield. Tbese are also wonderfuUy diversified. 
In some parts tbe caverns penetrate far, and end in darkness; in others, 
they are pervious, and give a romantic passage by anotber opening equally 
süperb. Many of tbe rocks are insulated, of a pyramidical form, and aoar 
to a greater beigbt. The bases of moat are solid, but in .aome pierced 
tbrougb and arcbed. All are covered witb tbe düng of tbe innumerable 
flocks of migratory birds, wbicb resort tbitber annually to breed, and fill 
every little projection, every little hole, wbicb will give them leave to rest.» 
— From. tbis point to the mouth of tbe Tees, wbicb separates Torkshire 
from the county of Durham, tbe coast is bold and precipitous, and studded 
with small villages and fishermen*s huts, many of them placed, like nests, 
on the ledges of tbe rocks. 

Having passed tbe Tees^ tbe coast of Durham is low tili it approaches 
Sunderland; but it becomes rocky and broken into deep caverns, wbich 
cootinue tbrougb part of Nortbumberland, the remainder being low and 
Sandy. 

On Crossing the Island to the western coast, the shores of Solway 
Firth, on the Gumberland side, are low, but on approaching Whitebaven, 
they rise into elevated and abrupt precipices. A few miles south of tbat 
town is tbe bold promontory of St Bee's head, wbicb is succeeded, at tbe 
distance of about 30 miles, by the lofty projection of Black Combe Point 
Between tbese, much of tbe shore is flat and sandy; and on the south of 
Black Combe, it resumes the same cbaracter, tbrougb tbe whole of Lan* 
cashire and Chesbire. Tbese. are indented by tbe broad, but sballow Bay 
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ö( Morecambe, and the estuaries of the Ribble, the Mersey, and the Dee, 
which separate the coasts of England and Wales. 

Entering the northern part of the Principality, we traverse a low and 
marshy shore, tili we arrive at the promoniory of Llandudno, a steep pre- 
dpice, which overhangs the sea near the mouth of the Gonway, and forms 
the northern boundary of a bay, the other margin of which is the eastern 
coast of Anglesea. The extremity of it is Great Orme*s Head. Beyond the 
Gonway is the tremendous precipice of Penmaenmaror, the passage over 
which was, tili lately one of the most awful in the British dominions. 
The southern part of the county of Gaernarvon is formed of the pen- 
insular hundred of Lynn, stretching into the Irish Sea, and bounding 
Gaernarvon Bay; on the oneside, and Gardigan Bay, on the other; the latter 
is wild and mountainous. A promontory on the north of St. David*s, in 
Pembrokeshire, forms its southern boundary. The shore of this last county 
is, in general, high, and the clifTs perpendicular. The coast continues 
rocky, and fuU of remarkable apertures, to the antra nee of Gaermarthen 
Bay. The shore of the Bristol Ghannel then loses much of its bold cha- 
racter tili it ultimately sinks into a marshy flat. 

The opposite side of the Channel is also low tili it reaches the Bay of 
Minehead, where the majestic pile of Dunster Gastle appears proudly ele- 
vated. From this point the remainder of Somerset and Devonshire is 
mountainous , steep , and rugged. This side of the county is indented by 
Barnstaple Bay, bounded on the south by Hartland Point, from which a 
long ränge of broken coast sweeps round the Bay of St. Ives, doubles 
Gape Gornwall, and winds on the left of the Sand's End; thus completing 
the Circuit of England and Wales. 

Surface, 

In the general appearance, or Surface of a Country, independently of 
its outlines, and the nature of its coasts, the principal features are its moun- 
tains, vales, rivers, and lakes; the harmonious combination of which in 
England and Wales, has been beautifuUy described by an elegant writer. 
«In some parts,» says he, «verdaut plains extend as far as the eye can 
reach, watered by copious streams, and covered by innumerable cattle. 
In others the pleasing vicissitudes of gently rising hills, and bending 
vales, fertile in corn, waving with woods, and ihterspersed with meadows, 
offer the most delightful landscape of rural opulence and beauty. Some 
tracts abound with prospects of a more romantic kind; lofty mountains, 
craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, and tumbling torrents; nor are there 
wanting, as a contrast to scenes, the gloomy features of black and harren 
moors, and wide uncultivated heaths.» 

Of the many mountains in Gumberland, Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
Derbyshire and Durham, the highest are the Sea Fell 3,166 feet; Helvellin 
3,092 feet; the Skiddaw 3,022 feet, and many from 2,188, tili 2,911. 

The principal part of the Gambrian ränge exten ds towards the south, 
through Gaernarvonshire, Merionethshire, and Gardiganshire ; but it dedines 
in elevation as it passes through this last county, and approaches the bor- 
ders of South Wales. 

The highest summit is the towering Snowdon^ rising to the height of 
3571 feet above the level of the sea. The Snowdonian ränge is composed 
of various piles, ascending one above another, and that particular point to 
which the name of Snowdon is applied, is sürrounded by others of nearly 
equal elevation. Snowdon is the Parnassus of the ancient Welsh Bards. 
Its summit embraces a view of England, Scotland, andireland, with North 
Wales, and the Isle of Man; thus exhibiting such a display of nature as at 
once astonishes an4 delights the beholder. Garnedd Llewellyn, and David 
are 3,462 feet high, the other 7 mountains in the different shires 2,545 to 
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3,955 feet In Devonshire are Gawsand fieacoo 1793, aod Pippin Tor 1549 
feet higb. 

Besides many otber mountains, there are numerous Hills diapersed 
through the several counties. — 

The vales of Carlisle, and of the Tyne are rieh and beautifully varie- 
gated. The vale of York is one of the most extensive and fertile in the 
kingdom; besides these there are yet a great many in the country. 

The most extensive piain spreads Irom the banks of the Thames, to 
those of the Humber; and even Stretches beyond Üiat river. 

The band of cultivation has greatly diminished the marshy waste, or 
Pens in Northampton, Lincoln &c., and will probably, soon render the 
wbole of it, subservient to the pm'poses of rural economy. 

Among the natural curiosities of England, the wonders of the Peak, in 
Derbysbire, have always been the most celebrated. Poole's Hole, Eiden 
Hole, the Peak cavero, Mam Lor, the Crystalized Cavern, St. Ann's well, 
and The Ebbing and Flowiog well, demand more than usual attention. — 
The falls of the Gayne and the Mouddach in Merionethshire deserve parti- 
cular notice. Below the first, a sheet of water is seen pouring down a 
nigged declivity 200 feet in perpendicular height, and is very magnificent. 
The latter is di£ferent from that of the Gayne, and consists of three distinct 
falls all of which are submitted to the view at once. The agitated waters 
of the Gayne are received at the bottom of their descent, into vast hoUows 
of the rocks, and boil and force their way to join those of the Mouddach 
a litüe below. 

Bivers, canaU, lakes. 

England, perhaps, possesses a greater number of rivers and rivulets, 
than any country of equal extent; Gamden enumerates 550. The principal 
rivers are the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, the Dee, the Tyne, the 
Tees, the Humber, the' Trent, the Ouse, and the Medway. 

Its commerdal importance, its local Situation, and other circumstances, 
confer upon the Tkames a pre-eminence above all the other rivers of 
England. Passing Abingdon, it is joined by the Thame, where the Isis is 
changed into the Thame -isis, or Thames. Its whole length is 140 miles, 
and from the sea to Lechlade, on the confines of Gloucestersbire, it is 
navigable. It passes through some of the most beautiful as well as the 
most fertile districts of the kingdom ; but even where the country is hiliy, 
it never can be called a rapid stream; but is chiefly distinguished for its 
majesty. As it approaches London, its character changes, and the rieh- 
ness of nature gives place to the power, the weallh, and the skill of man. 
Mighty works of art adorn its banks, which abound in populous towns 
and villages. At London it is a süperb tide river, füll of vessels of every 
description. The Severn is one of the most rapid rivers. Most rivers are 
navigable. 

Ganais, as a means of extending and perfecting Inland navigation are 
of vast importance, and there are a great number, of which the Ganal 
from Worsley to Salford, Manchester on the one side and Pennington on 
the other is the most important extending to nearly 40 miles. The Duke 
of Bridgewater is regarded as the founder of it. More than thirty Ganais 
from 22 tili 92 miles in length. The Grand Junction Ganal running from 
Braunston tili to the Thames at Brentford, completes an extent of 90 mi- 
les, including 121 locks, and 3 tunnels. 

The most celebrated Lakes are in the mountainous couuties of Gum- 
berland, Westmoreland and Lancashire, and are for the most part adorned 
with picturesque and sublime touches of nature. Derwent-water, is about 
3 miles long and two broad, its shape is nearly oval, and adorned with 
several wooded Islands. When visited by moonlight, the deep shades of 
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ike frowning mountams, the roflected light oi the moon on the unroffled 
surface of the water, and the silence of the night, only broken by the 
muraler of the waterfalls, are represented as Alling the nund with incon- 
ceivable pleasure. 

Ulis- water y about 9 miles long, but seldom more than 1 broad, sur- 
passes any other in the North of England. The Impression made by the 
surrounding scenery, are greaüy heightened by the peculiar proper!^ of 
. the numerous projections, and inlets that envelop its deep waters and isle- 
studded surface, pf reverberating sound. 

Windermere, the largest of the northera lakes , occupies a Space of 
about 15 miles in length, and from one to two in breadth; but, as it wiods 
round the mountains, on the west the ^hole cannot be seen at once. The 
margin of this lake is skirted with nch, varied, and picturesque scenery, 
heightened by several beautifül and woody islands, rising from its waters. 
Its eastern shore, more gentle and sloping, is atdorned with numerous 
villas ; nor are the islands altogether destitute of buitdings. The scenery 
on the western side is bold and rugged, with a sufficiency of romantic 
character to diversifv its beauties. 

Near the town of Brecon, there is a Singular lake, called Lyn-Savadhan 
about 2 miles in length, and nearly the same in breadth. The breaking up 
of Uie ice in spring, is attended with a great noise, resembling long and 
repeated peals of thunder, whicb may be heard at a considerabie distance. 

There are a great many more Lakes or Meres, remarkable Tor their 
romantic scenery, or something or other, so for instance Coniston water ^ 
besides its romantic scenery, for a Singular species of fish, called char\ 

Climate. 

The Climate varies in several parts of England. The Situation of the 
Island admits only of a diminisbed portion of solar influence. fience cokl 
ts more predominant than heat. Its insular position,. however prevents 
those extremes of temperature, which are common in Continental coun- 
tries under the same parallel. The circumstance , however, of its inter- 
position between the yast Atlantic and the continent, subjects tbe climate 
to great variations, and renders it more favourable to the growth, than to 
the ripening "of vegetable products. This also imparts tp it fhat beautifül 
and continued verdure, and that perpetual smile of fertility, which so pre- 
eminently distinguish it from other countries. The north -eastern counties 
are subject to a greater degree of cold than those on the north- west The 
noi*th and south of England difTer less in the temperature of winter than 
in that of summer. The extreme temperature generaliy takes place in the 
month of July, or early in August, and that of cold, in January, or the 
beginning of February. In the one case Fahrenheits thermometer seldom 
rises above 85 degrees, and in' the other, it seldom sinks lower than 14 
or 15 degrees, though it has been known to descend below 0. The State 
of the wind is so variable in this country that it cannot be reduced to 
any general principles. It is generaliy found to blow with the most 
strength and constancy from the west and southwest, as it is strongly 
evinced by the leaning of the trees, in all parts exposed to its influence, 
towards the opposite quarters. Next to these, the east and north -esst 
Winds are most prevalent. It generaliy blows least from the aouth aod 
north -west. 

The Moisture of the atmosphere, as indicated by the quantity of Rain 
and DetUj which fertilizes the surface, and invigorates Vegetation, also 
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affects the climate. The air of the northern connties is more moist and 
cold theo that of the southern. The average quantity of rain, for the whole of 
Eagland, is 31. 3 incbes, Dew 5 inches, wbich in addition to the quan^ 
tity of rein gives a total of 36 inchee, for the medium deplh of water that 
anoually falls on the whole swface of England and Wales. The annual 
avaporation is supposed to amount to about 23 inches. 

In Continental countries, the Seasons follow each other in regulär 
successiou; but in England, mild weather frequently occurs during winter, 
and bleak winds often bllght the hopes of spring. Spring is of short 
and nncertain continuancc; but it is often diversified with those balmy, 
inlervals that have all the genial glow of summer without its fervid lan<^ 
guor. In June and July, England generally presents a scene of uncommon 
yerdure and beauty. Warm and settled weather frequently extends through 
September, and, in the southern counties, even far into October. Novem- 
ber is often obscured by fogs, or deluged with rain; while December 
Qsually introduces winter, wilh all «bis rising train, vapours, and clouds, 
«oid storms.» 

Soü and Product. 

The English Soil possesses great varlety, and when judiciously culti- 
yated, much of it is extremely fertile. In the lower parts of the north of 
England, clay, with other streng soils, commonly prevail; in the more 
elevated lands, loams of a lighter kind predominate, while peat earth, and 
rock , generally divide the highest regions. The soil of the midland coun- 
lies is chiefly a streng loam, though sandy soils cover a large space in 
Nottinghamshire, and calcereous soils abound in many parts of Nortbampton* 
shire. Some counties contain that species of ferruginous soil, wbich the 
farmers call red land; some present many tracts of peat or moss. In many 
of the vallies in Wales , the soil is rieh and loamy , near the sea often 
Sandy, and in the elevated regions thin and cold. 

The various forests cover large districts, and the value of timber and 
other wood annually cut down in them is estimated at one Million Sterling. 
The principal timber -trees in tbis country, are the oak, ash, elm, lime, 
beech, chesnut, sycamore, maple, birch, alder, abele, hornbeam, aspin and 
poplar. The Oak of Britain exceeds that of most other countries, in strength 
and durability; qualities that have contributed greatly to the superiority 
of her Navy. 

The whole quantity of land in England and Wales is estimated at 
39,334,400 acres. The uncultivated lands, have been computed at nearly 
seven millions of acres, but a great part of it is either subjected to the 
Operations of husbandry, or covered with useful timber. 

Agricultural enterprise, in England, is principally directed to three 
objects, arahle, dairy and grazing husbandry. Arable husbandry is pur- 
sued to the greatest extent in Northumberland, Durham, part of Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Eent, Surrey, Sussex, Essex, Herfortsbire, Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire and Hampshire. 

The Chief dairy counties are Cheshire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, Buckingbamsbire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, Suffolk &c. 

The counties most distinguished for grazing are Lincoln, Leicester, 
Northamptou, Somerset, part of Durham, with Cleveland and Holderness, 
in Yorkshire. 

Wheat is the most important agricultural product. The average pro- 
dnce per acre is about 20 busheis. The cultivation of rye has greatly 
declined. Barley, oats, beans and peas are plentifully cultivated. Taresi, 
clover and sainfoin are generally diflfüsed, potatoes are produced in ay 
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n-ts of the country. Turnips are considered as a general crop. Various 
ds of small seeds/and some medicinal plants, are reiared in several 
parts of Üie kingdom, as canary seeds, coriander, oarraway, mustard, rape- 
seed, poppy, saffron madder and woad, chamomile, liquorice. Eogland 
has long been noted for its hops. Extensive orchards are found in Wor- 
cestershire and many other counties. The produce of these is either em- 
ployed in making eider aod perry, or in supplying other parts of the coun- 
try with fruit. They yield annually about 60,000 hogsheads of eider. Kent 
is distinguished for the production of cherries and filherts. The number 
of horses of various breeds kept in Great Britain amounts to near 2 mil- 
lions; and are now superior to those of other countries. 

Great care has been bestowed on the cattle, and where they have 
been crossed with each other and v^ith foreign stock, tili they have attained 
almost every quality they are susceptible oL 

The sheep are d^jects of great importance to the farmer, and of equal 
interest in a national point of view. With respect to their wool, they are di- 
vided into two classes, the long and the short wooled. By the introduction 
of Merinos from Spain, the most successful exertions have been made for 
their improvement If the lambs be added the total number will amount 
to 26 millions, and their wool to more than 400,000 packs of 240 % each. 
BuUocks at an average weigh at present, 800 %, calves 140 %, Sheep 
80 S and lambs 40 tili 50^; more than twice as much hundred years ago. 

The deer and other animals, which formerly inhabited forests, have 
eiUier been extirpated or confined to the parks of the nobility and geotry. 

Pigs, rabbitS) pigeons, turkeys, geese, and various kinds of domestic 
poultry, are still objects of the farmer's care. The love of- rural sports, 
always a characteristic feature in British amusement, has caused great 
attention to be paid to the various kinds of dogs for the huntsman and 
fowler. The mastiff and bull-dog are distinguished for their strength and 
courage, but degenerate in foreign climes. The fox, the stag and thehare 
are now the ouly quadrupeds, for the chase. The wolf and wild boar have 
long been extinct. The wild cat is yet found in mountainous and woody 
parts, as well as the badger, otter, märten, weasel, the squirrel, mole, 
dormouse and hedge-hog. The seal is chiefly confined to the coast of Wales. 
The Chief birds of prey are of the eagle and hawk kiod. The golden 
eagle Visits the Welsh mountains and the black eagle the peaks of Derby- 
shire , but the osprey has become very scarce. The bustard is only seeo 
in the most unfrequented parts of the eastern and southem counties. 
Singing birds of all kinds are found throughout the country, but the night- 
ingale only in the southern parts. Birds of passage abound in many places. 
The coasts are frequented by numerous flocks of sea-fowls. 

Of the finny ttibes, the pilchards, mackereis, herrings, turbots, soles, 
cods, ling, hollibut, plaice, haddock, whitiug, smelt, mullet, doree and 
brett are numerous at certain seasons of the year. Some constitute a 
valuable article of export. The rivers, lakes and ponds of England and 
Wales afford fine salmon, trout, pike, eels, perch, carp, sturgeon, and va- 
rious other kinds. It is computed that not less than 30,000 salmon are 
annually sent to London from the Tweed alone. The whale seldom appears 
in the English sea; many years ago, one was caught in the'Thames. 

The reptile species, as toads, frogs, lizards, and two or three kinds 
of serpents, are the principal. The viper is the only one that rs venemous. 

The various Minerals found in England, in the beweis of the earfli, 
are for the most part, by the skill and industry of her inhabitants, either 
converted into the most precious and exquisite, or the most useful and 
important articles, that the taste, the luxury, the comforts, or the wants 
of man demand. 
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Gold is ODly occasioobUy found, Silver is chiefly met with in con- 
juDction with lead and cbpper oar, Iron abounds in varions places, but Goal 
is tbe most profusely bestowed. Blackiead is almost peculiar to England, 
rock Salt furnishes a valuable export. Marble, spar, and various kinds of 
stone are plentiful in many districts, with fuller's earth and potter's clay. 

Goal is obtained in many countied and places in both England and 
Wales. The Newcastle coal formation alone has the length of 23 miles 
from north to söuth, and its medium breadth is 80 miles, more thau 180 
Square miles. The thickness of all the seams, considered worth working, 
is about 10 yards. The quaotity of coal in thls formation, therefore amonnts 
to 5,575,680,000 cubic yards. More than two millioDs of chaldrons are 
annually exported from this district, for the county of Durham alone , an- 
Daally exports upwards of one million and three quarters, aod these mines 
may be worked at the same rate, for 1500 years, before they will be ex- 
haasted. The deepest mines are those in Northumberland and Durham, 
some of which are worked to about 300 yards below the surface. 

The iron mines supply 200,000 tons of pigiron, the present produce 
of lead in Derbyshire alone is about 1200 tons. Tin is confined to Gorn- 
wall and the adjacent parts of DevoDshire, which have been celebrated for 
this peculiar metal, ever since the time of the Phoenicians, by whom it is 
supposed to have been discovered. The present produce exceeds 400 tons 
annually. Gopper is found in various parts of the great chain of moun- 
taJDs, stretching from Gumberland to Gornwall. The Isle of Anglesea , and 
North Wales, also contain an inexhaustible störe of this valuable metal, 
there are besides Salt mines. The amount of the exports of salt at 
Gheshire alone is 140,000 tons &c. 

Few countries contain more Mineral Waters than England. The most 
celebrated are those of Bath, Bristol, Gheltenham, Harrogate, Scarborough, 
Buxton, Matlock and Tunbridge Wells. — 

Manufactures, 

The use of machinery and steam power, the employment of large ca- 
pitals, and the division of labour, which h|s been carried further in Eng- 
land than in other countries, have enabled the manufacturers to maintain a 
competition in foreign markets, from which they would otherwise have 
been excUided. 

The Gotton manufacture of England affords an unparalleled instance of 
rapid increase. Manchester is the centre of the cotton district. The quan- 
tity of cotton wool imported and employed is stated at more than One 
Huodred Millions of pounds. 

The Brauch of British Hardware Manufactures is most extensively ce- 
lelH'ated. The principal metallic manufactories are at Birmingham, Sheffield 
and the adjacent districts, with the exception of London, where many of 
the finer and more valuable works are executed. Brass, Iron and Steel, 
Buttons, Bracemaking, Burnishing, th^ making of nails (Locks and iron work 
belonging to the sadlery business, are principally executed at Wolver- 
' hampton and Walsal), cutlery and plated goods are brought to the highest 
perfection. Sheffield is distinguished for the manufacture of files, and the 
process of Converting iron into steel. The total value of the whole of the 
metallic articles produced in England and Wales, is about 18 tili 20 Millions, 
and the number of people employed 400,000. 

Glock and watdi movements, with the tools by which they are exe- 
cuted, are extensively made in several parts of the kingdom, particularly 
at Lohdon, Goventry, Derby, Prescot and Liverpool. The whole value of 
the watch^s and Chronometers, made in the metropolis, is estimated at a 
million sterUng. Astronomical, mathematical, optica!, and phiiosophical in- 
U. 9)ie(te 9lttf(age. 16 
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•tramADto are exclusively oi metr<^olitao manufSacturer, and in their elegance 
imd accuraey unrivalled. 

Silk and Lii^A manufactures. The vahie of the whole produce of tbe 
former has been stated at € 4,200i,000; the iatter is at present not so ex- 
tensive, aad both have suffered greatly from the rivalship of cotton. 

The Stockmg manufaoture is cbiefly carried on in the counties of Not- 
tingham, Leicesler and Derby. In Leicestersbire alone more than 90,000 
people are employed in producing hosiery to the value of £ 1,800,000. 

L$mthir, and the various articles in.which it is employed are manu- 
lactured to a great extent in this country. Taaneries are commoB in aH 
parts of the kingdom. The best Marocco leather is manufoctmred at Ber» 
mondsey in the vicinity of London. The vahie of the various articles, 
anniially made of leather, as shoes, gloves, harness, sadlery &c. has been 
esän^ated at £ 11,000,000 and the number of people employed in the di&- 
rent Operations at 300,00ii 

The cottnties of Sta£Fbrdsbire and Worcestershire carry on the mana- 
facture of Earthenware and Porcelain. The principal potteries are at 
Bursiem and Etruria, the latter being the property of Mr, Wedgewood, to 
whose father the Staffordshire potteries are so much indebted for their 
celebrity. The annual value of the whole is about twa mülions, aod the 
QUfnber of people employed 50,000. 

All kinds of Glas8 mrrors aud cut glass are extensively made in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. The annual value of the manufacture is above 
one million, and the number of people employed is about 50,000. 

Paper is made and roanufactured in many parts of the kingdom. Great 
improvements have been made in the construction of carriages, which form 
an articl^ of export to a large amount. Besides these there are sugar re- 
fineries, breweries, soaperies; vitrio), copperas, white lead, and salt-works, 
roperies and various others spread over the whole country. Gunpowder 
manufactories, distilleries , with works for making varnish, oil mills, tin- 
works &c. also contribute to the sum of british industry. The whole number 
of people en^Ioyed in these various works throughout England and Wales 
is above two millions, and the value of the annual produce of their labours 
about 90 millions Sterling. 

Fisheries are an extensive source of industry. 

The internal Commerce of the kingdom amounts to £ 150,000,000. 

The Foreign Commerce of Britain has attained such a colossal magni- 
lüde as to embrace every region of the globe, and include every coromo- 
dity capable of being transported from one dime to another. 

Language, | 

The EngHsh Language is radically Gothic, but enriched with numerous 
words and phrases from the Greek, Latin, and French, as well as from the 
Italian and Spanisb, thoitgh it differs in its structure from them «dl. It is, in 
fact, a Compound of various languages, formed and polished at difibrent 
periods, as new wants arose, and new ideas were introduced by the pro- 
gress of civilization and science. The oldest dialect of the English Langaage 
is the Anglo-Saxon, in which numerous manuscripts still exist in the 
libraries of the curious. One of its most dassic authors was Alfred the 
Great, whose translations of Bede and Boethius have been published. The 
Norman conquest, and the desire of the Conqueror to supplant the Anglo- 
Sazon by. the Norman French, rendered it the language of the court, and 
of a few persons in the superior classes of society; but very little altera- 
tioii was efifected in the dialect of the country. The eonquests of Edward ifl^ 
however, and the enlarged intercourse with France during the lithcea-* 
tury, eflßacted the duinge which tiie Conqueror had vainly attempted ta 
produce. * 
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The earliest specimens of what may, with propriety, be deiMMii^aiil«d 
the EQglish Language, are exhibited by Chaucer in poetry, and the eirttr-* 
prising, but fabulous, Sir John Mandeville, in prose. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth it had acquired a copiousness, a dignity, and a force, which it ha$ 
never snrpassed, for what it has since gained in variety and eleganee, it 
has lost in energy and expression. Sydney's Defence of Poesy is a good 
specimen of the prose of that age, while a more splendid or familiär ex«* 
ample of poetry than Shakespeare, cannot be selected. The common trans- 
laUon of the bible affords a noble proof of the simple dignity of the Eng- 
fish Isnguage in the reign of James I. ; and Miltons immortal Raradise Lost, 
may be regarded as a lofty specimen of a subsequent reign. For the pe* 
ciiliarities in the structore of this language, as well as in its effect wben 
oontrasted with otber ancient or modern languages, we must refer to works 
wiitten expressly on the Aubject. 

Poetry. 

British poetry of subsequent periods iS extremely abundant, and 
possesses almost every varied excellence, but the prevalence of reading 
in the present age renders it too familiär to need elucidation. 

In the earliest periods, poetry was cultivated by the Druids, Gower 
and Chaucer enlarged the Stores of poetry, while the invention of printing 
facilitated the interchange of knowledge. Spenser is a perfect master of 
tbe picturesque; in bis lyrical pieces there breathes all the tenderness of 
the Idyll, the very spirit of the Troubadours. — Shakespeare stood like a 
magician above the world, penetrating with one glance into all the depths, 
and mysteries, and perpiexities of the human character, and having power 
to call up into open day the darkest workings of the human passions ; he 
is the master of reality; he sets before us, with a truth that is often pain^ 
ful, man in bis degraded State, in that corruption which pervades and 
contaminates all bis being, all that he does and suffers, all the thoughts 
and asptralions of bis fallen spirit. He takes possession of the whole su- 
perstitions of the vulgär, and mingles in bis poetry not only the gigantic 
greatness of their rüde traditions, but also the fearful, the horrible, and the 
revolting. The feeling by which he seems to have been most connected 
with ordinär y men, is that of nationality. He has represented the heroic 
and glonous period of EngUsh history, during the conquests in France, in 
a series of romantic pieces, which possess all the simplicity and liveliness 
of the ancient chronicles, but approach, in their ruling spirit of patriotism 
and glory, to the most dignified and effectual productions of the epic rouse. 

The serious and stately muse of Millon in bis Paradise Lost classes 
bim with the first and most sublime votaries of the muse. Pope's trans- 
lation of Homer contributed to increase the general veneration for tbat 
great poet of antiquity , while the original poems of the saine author fur- 
nish many traces of that thought which has rendered didactic poetry such 
a favourite subject, in England. The gloomy and enthusiastic Young com- 
bined didactic poetry with the more poelical Clements of passion and 
melancholy in bis Night Thoughts. Thomson expressed bis feelings more 
tastefully and beautifuUy in descriptive poetry, in bis Seasons, so much ad^ 
mired and afterwards imitated by foreigners. The passion for nature was 
the origin of the national love of Ossian; and although neither the sorrow 
of Ossian, nor tbe despair of Young, be every where prevalent, $he spirit 
of serious meditation is certainly much more diffused over the iyric poems 
of England during the ISth Century, than those of France. 

Cowper lately, Rogers, Moore, Thomas Campbell, Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, in their departments and degrees, prepared a new age of glory for 
Eng^sh Poetry, and this being fostered neither by irreligion, nor the spirit 
of facUon, nor licentiousness of manners, is still rieh and animated, ex- 

16* 
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peH^ciog nothiog of that decline wbidi threatens successively the Utera- 
ture of most other countries in Europe. 

The English , romance may be considered as a poetical narration of 
inddents taken from real life and actual manners; and, in this respect, is 
doubtless snperior to the French pradnctions of the same class. Down to 
the present period there has been a constant succession of novels and 
romances written by the most famous authors of both sexes. 

Education. 
The higher and middle classes in ihis country pay great attention to 
the Education of their children, though it is to be lamented, especially with 
respect to the fair sex, that superficial acquirements too often snpply the 
place of solid instruction. The means of tuition are now widely diffdsed 
through the country, both in public and private schools, where classical 
literature, general knowledge, the elements of the sciences, and all the ac- 
comphshments of life are successfully taught. The two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, distinguished no less for the liberality of their en- 
dowments than venerated for the talents and learning with which they have 
long been conducted, are the two grand foci from which science and lite- 
rature are constantly emanating. The public chools of St. Paul's, Harrow, 
Eaton, Westminater, Winchester and Rugby are admirable institutions for 
the preparations of those who are intended to complete their education in 
those two great seals of learning. — Each üniversity sends two members 
to Parliament, and its chancellor and officers have a civil Jurisdiction over 
the students, and all others, during their residence there. Military and naval 
instruction is also established on a suitable scale at the public expense; 
and the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, the R. M. Colleges, at Farn- 
iiaii), in Surrey, and at Sandhurst, in Berkshire, the R. Naval College at 
Portsmoulh are all institutions of national importance. — The present age 
has been honourably distinguished by its attention to the education of the 
poor, and its admirable establisbments for that purpose. Sunday, and other 
schools, upou the plans of Bell and Lancaster &c. supported by the mu- 
nificence of public hberality, now bring the elements of useftil and reli- 
gious knowledge within the reach of the meanest individual. — Their effects 
in enlightening the minds, improvingthe morals, and elevating the character 
of those in humble life are manifest. The removal of ignorance, the difiii- 
sion of knowledge , and the increase of human happiness, by implanting 
in the youthful bosom a veneration for truth, arid sowing there the seeds 
of love to God and man, are the legitimate objects of these institutions. 

Manners and Customs. 

From the era of savage wildness, when our ancestors lived upon the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, and the produce of the chase, and by the 
frequent invasions of foreign intruders, to the present period of luxury and 
refinement, the Manners and Customs of Britain have experienced a con- 
stant mutation. 

In their personal appearance, Englishmen are generally of a middle 
stature^ well-formed, with regulär features, and florid complexions, but 
less fair than the northern Germans, the Danes or the Swedes. — They are 
usually more robust and muscular than their Continental neighbours on 
the opposite side of the Channel, which has been ascribed to the infiueoce 
of the climate, in conjunction with a liberal use of animal food and malt 
liquor. The English femalcs are equally distinguished for their personal 
and mental charms. Their form, features, and complexion bestow upon 
them a degree of grace and beauty, which rivals the most elegant foreign- 
ers, while the peculiar modesty and neatness pervading all their habits 
and actions, give them charms -which are sought in vain among the fair 
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of many other natioDs. In the warmth, delicacy, and strength of their 
affections, the permanency of their attachments, and the indefatigable dis* 
Charge of every tender duty, they are unrivelled. The duratlon of the 
sorrows caused by the loss of those we love, often absorbs, in England 
the life of persona by whom they are feit To die of a broken heart is a 
very frequent occurrence in this country. 

The natural proneness of the Englisb to think before they speak, and 
their reluctance to enter into familiär converse with strangers, bave sub- 
jected them to the Charge of a reserved and phlegmatic character; butthis 
exists more in appearance than reality and familiarity becomes estabhsbed 
only aller long acquaintance. Each family has ito separate dwelling; and 
London consists of a vast number of houses, into which it is not easy to 
penetrate. There are not even many brothers or sisters who go to dine at 
each others houses without invilation. This formality does not render 
Kfe very amusing; and in their faste for travelling, the motive is partly a 
desire to withdraw from the constraints of their customs, partly to avoid 
the deamess of living at home and to spend much of their time abroad. 
Travelling never truly injured any one, and it has sensibly meliorated the 
Englisb character. London is most agreeable from April to June, and the 
country is less dreary in winter Ihan in most other parts of the world, the 
verdure being perhaps finer than in the warm months. — 

The more strangers are acquainted with the Englisb the more they 
love and esteem them. 

The nobility and gentry in the bloom of youth are usually brought up 
to town, replenished with every thing that can give delight to the sons 
of men. Here they meet with many of their own class ready to initiate 
them into every vice and folly of the age; and though they are naturally 
ever so well inclined, few have the resolution to resist the importunities 
of those who already make a part of the beau monde. To these they resign 
their understanding as well as their virtue; wine, women, and play alter- 
nately employ their time. 

The merchants and principal tradesmen, the yeomanry and large far- 
mers, are for the most part a fair, honest and industrious people; and 
this part of the nation is certainly the happiest. They have houses, horses, 
servants die. but no useless ones; none that. are unprofitable to themselves 
or the Commonwealth; their time is employed in merchandize^ trade, 
husbandry, or manufactures, that daily bring an increase of wealth to the 
kingdom, as well as to their own families; they undergo no more labour 
or hardsbip than is conducive to their health, and to create them an 
appetite for their food ; and they have time enough to recreate and refresh 
themselves when the busin ess of the day is over. 

The lower class of people, namely, inferior tradesmen, mechanics, 
cottagers, labourers, and servants enjoy a great share of freedom, and are 
often arrogant and insolent towards their superiors. They generally get 
a good livelihood in London, and other populous trading towns, eat and 
drink well and on Sundays and holidays, when they are not engaged in 
business, appear very well clothed; and in their own phrase, look upon 
themselves to be as good as the best, that is, deserve to be treated with 
respect. 

The legislature has provided abundance of excellent laws for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and manufactures are sufficient to employ them all ; and 
yet, by indolent management, few natiohs are more burdened with them, 
there not being many countries where the poor are in a worse condition. 

The Customs, as well as the manners of England, have undergone con-^ 
siderable changes. Her ancient hospitality has been greatly diminished, 
though it stOl lingers, in the remote parts of the kingdom, around some 
of those venerable fabrics which constituted the gJory of feudal times. 
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Huntiiig, couning, and horse-radng are favourite diversioos, vrhile 
rowing and sailing are amusemento peculiar to the finglish, and in perfekt 
uaison with their insulated Situation and maritime character. 

Tbe superior dasses maintain great simplicity In their dress, except 
on public occasions, when there is mudi of eleganoe, and even magnifl- 
cence, displayed. The same characteriatic neatneas usually pervades their 
housea and equipages, which are seldom distinguiahed for uaelesa pomp and 
parade. An enthuaiastic love of independence, with a strong attachment to 
the eojoyments of domestic life» are distinguishing traits in the En^iah 
character, and the servile deference shown by the lower classes to the 
higher in other countries, is neither paid nor expected in England. 

People of olher countries have some leisure hours: an Engliahman has 
none. You may know bim from all the rest of the world , by bis head 
going before bis feet, and by bis pushing along, as if going for a wager; 
all the people in the streets seem as if ti^ey ^ere going on an errand, aiMl 
had been diarged to niake haste back. Nor is this incessant propensity to 
activity confined to any particular class of people. It is equally display^ 
in the garden of the labourer, the field of the farmer, the Workshop of the 
artisan, tat counting house of the merchant, and the amusements of the 
gentleman. It is thiis active and euterprising spirit, impelled by a cease- 
less desire to have, or do, something superior to others, tbat has given 
rise to those astonishing improvements in every branch of Bntish industry. 
The intrepidity displayed in the chase, the swiftness of the race-horae, 
and the perfection of travelling, no less than the immense stores of the 
most ingenious and useful manufactures with which Britain supplies the 
rest of the world, are all striking examples of that incessant labour, aod 
that Creative faculty, which distinguish her from all oUier nations. It if 
the Union of those noble qualities that has spread her commerce over 
every nation, and extended her empire into every quarter of tbe globe. 
The same union gave victory to her fleets, conquest to her armies, asd 
unprecedented splendour to her national character. 

Wales. 

Commerce that great destroyer of ancient customs, has made consi* 
derably fewer inroads in the remote parts of the kingdom, particulariy 
amottg the mountains of Wales, than in the more frequeuted and popu- 
lous districts. It is, therefore, in these secluded districts of the empire, 
that the habits and manners of life, the innocence and simplicity of cha- 
racter and the native hospitality, which distinguished our forefathers, still 
linger. The Welsh are, perhaps, a more unmixed race than any other people 
in Europe. They are generally short and stout limbed. The women have 
mostly pretty round faces, clear complexions, with dark expressive eyes, 
and good teeth. The higher class dress like the EngKsh, but the lower 
universally preserve the national costume, which, both for men and wo- 
men, is composed of bome-made woolen cloth. The coat, small-clotiies, 
and stockings of the men, are uniformly blue, and their waistcoats always 
red. Their Shirts are made of blue or red flannel, except in some parts 
of South -Wales, wberethey are striped. The common dress of the fema- 
les is a dark brown or striped linsey-woolsey jacket and petticoat The 
elderly women commonly envelope their heads in two or three coloured 
handkercbiefs, and wear large feit hats, which with a scarlet whitüe throwa 
across their Shoulders, complete their dress. They are religious observers 
of the sabbath. The poor cottager and hisfamily, however numerous, are 
a^ways clean and decent on that day. 

The Welsh still retain many of their ancient superstitions , prejudioff» 
and customs, and the idea of witchcrafl still bovers among their moun* 
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ttios. The celebratioB of weddings, and tbo cnstoms, connected with tfaeit 
fonerals are very Singular and differ greatly Crom tiiose m otber parta 
of Britain. 

Tbere are yet a great maoy remains of antiquities in England, of Bri> 
tish, Roman, Saxon, Danisfa, and Norman origin; as: Stonehenge, on Salis- 
b«ry piain, in Wiltshire, supposed to have been a place of worship be- 
longing to the Druids, or a place of judgment, in the time of the Beige. 
Altars, iascriptiOBS, military ways, and tbe remains of camps are ascribed 
to the Roman period. The most stupendous momunent of Roman art was 
tbe wall of Severus. The remains of Saxon antiqoities are cfaiefly those 
of Castles, churcbes, abbeys and dungeons in several parts of the kingdom ; 
one of the rudest Castles is Coningsbury Castle, in Yorkshire. Yestiges of 
DaniBh camps, stones with Runic inscriptions, and several Castles, su^^osed 
to have been bullt by the Danes, are still to be seen in the northem counties 
(A England. Norman stnictures erected subsequently to the Norman In- 
vasion SMGceed numeroos Castles, distinguished by the solitary tower or 
keep, enclosed with a double wall, and defended by turrets and ditcfaes. 
Araong the venerable ecclesiastical edifices, are the Gathedrals of Durham 
and York, wüh Westminster Abbey. 

(By B. Chambers.) 

The Government of Great Britaüi is conducted according to forma and 
prindples wbich have come into Operation in the course of many oeur- 
turies. The Executive — that is, the power by which the laws are en- 
forced, — is eatmsted by the nation to a hereditary monarcfa who ruies 
under oonsiderable limitations, and forms only one brauch of the legisla- 
ture. The legislature — that is the power by wbich the laws are created, 
consists of three distinct but combined powers: 1) a House of Gonunons, 
composed of 658 Gentlemen, elected by certam portions of the people; 
3) a House of Peers, composed of the hereditary nobles of England, the 
äiglish Archbishops and bishops, a certain number of lords represeniing 
the Scottish and Irish peerage, a certain number of spiritual lords repre- 
senting the Irish Hierarchy, and finally , 3) the King or Queen, l^e houses 
d Gommons' and Peers, otherwise styled the Lower and Upper Houses, 
form a Compound deliberative body called the Parliament, which is liabte 
to be called together, and prorogued and dissolved, at the King's pleasure. 

These law-giving and law -executing powers combine, in. one System 
caUed tiie British Constitution, a variety of political principles, which are 
usoally found acting singly. The House of Commons, as a representaüon 
of the peopte, may be said io be founded on the principle of democracy, 
or people- so vereignty; the House of Peers, which is independent of direct 
p<4>ular controul, presents the principle of Aristocracy, or noble-sovereignty ; 
wlule the king contributes the monardiical principle or sovereignty of one. 
ft ttttst be allowed, in explanation of a System so extraordinary that the 
particular portions of the Constitution have not always bome the same 
relative power, and that principles nat'urally so inconsistent could never 
perteps be combined at all except by a process exten ding over many ages. 

In eaiiy times the king possesseid the chief influence, while the Par- 
liament, in general, was rather an obsequious Council of ttie sovereiga thaa 
an independent body. At the revolution of 16S8 the strength of the mo- 
nardiy was diminished by a breach of the hereditary line, and the Par- 
liament became the predominant power. As tbe nobility and superior 
gentry had then the diief influence in both Houses of Parliament , it might 
basaid, läatthe arislocratic principle bad become ascendant. It coaiinued 
to be so tili the passing of the Reform bill in 1832, when, the power of 
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deoting the majority of the House of Gommons being exteoded to tbe 
niid<)le classes of the people, the democratic principle was, for the first 
time, brought iDto any considerable degree of force. 

In 1837, at the meetiag of the first Parliament of Queen Victoria, the 
number of members of the House of Lords was 441, namely: 3 princes 
of blood-royal, 2 English Archbishops, 21 dukes, 19 marquises, 112 earls, 
19 viscounts, 24 English bishops, 4 Irish prelates, 193 barons, 16 repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland, and 28 representative peers of Ireland. 

The House of Commons consists of 658 members; of whom 253 are 
chosen by counties, 6 by universities and 399 by ciUes, borougbs, or 
towns. England returns 471, Wales 29, Ireland 105 and Seotland 53. — 
The number of persons entitled to vote in the election of these members 
is probably about a million ; of whom about 600,000 vote for county mem- 
bers, 5000 for representatives of universities and 400,000 for members for 
cities, borougbs, or towns. 

The quaUfications of an elector for a member of the House of Commons 
in counties, are the having been entitled to vote on a freehoki qualificatioa 
before the passing of the Reform Act, the holding land in copyhold of the 
clear annual value of ten pounds, the possessing land or houses of ten 
pounds annual value in property, or on a lease of no less than 60 years 
in England, and 57 in Scotland, and the occupation of land or tenements 
in England for any period, and in Scotland for 19 years, at an annual rent 
of no less than 50 pounds. The qualification of an elector in borougbs is 
the occupation of a house of 10 pounds annual rent; the resident freemao 
in English and Irish borougbs being also allowed to vote. 

The utmost duration to which a Parliament can extend, is seven years; 
and a new House of Gonunons must be elected within 6 months after the 
commencement of every new reign. The king, however, frequeatly 
exercises bis prerogative in dissolving Parliament a considerable time be- 
fore the expiration of the füll time allowed to it by law. 

The members of the House of Lords enjoy thcir seats from hereditary 
privilege. The sovereign possesses the power of creating peers, and of 
nominating bishops. The Scottish representative peers are elected by tbe 
whole body of the peerage of that country at the commencement of every 
new Parliament; the Irish representative peers are elected also by the 
whole body of the peerage of their country, but for life. The Irish Spiri- 
tual peers sit in rotation. 

The king is not only at the head of the executive; he is also thebead 
of the church, the Commander of the Army, the dispenser of au titles of 
honour, and even, by a fiction of the law, the person of whom all the landed 
property in bis dominions is held. In the right of appointing the bishops, 
the judges, the lords-lieutenant and justices of peace of counties, theoffi- 
cers of the army and navy, and many other officers and public servants, 
he possesses a large amount of patronage, which conduces, in no small 
degree,^ to the maintenance of bis authority. He has also the sole right of 
declaring peace or war, though, in the latter instance, he is effectaally 
controulled by the House of Commons, which may give or withhold tbe 
requisite funds, as it sees proper. Out of respect for the hereditary prin- 
ciple and the royal character, it is held that the king canuot of himself 
do any wrong, or be personally called to account for bis actions. Tbe 
respönsibility for the Performance of bis functions rests with a body of 
servants , chosen by himself, and designated bis ministers, who cannot con* 
tfnue in that character without the approbation of Parliament and are liable 
to be impeached by that body if they commit any grievous error. 

Twelve of these ofßcers, — usually constitute what is called tbe 

Gabinet Council, or the Council of the King*s Cabinet, to deliberate upoa 
all matters of importance. Besides this body, the king h§is a Privy Council, 
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ooosistiDg of persons eminent from rank, office» or personal character^ who 
iDay be at variance with the Gabinet Council, but take no share in the 
government, except when summoned by the royal authority. They are 
äen in the same Situation with the Gabinet Ministers and responsible for 
äie advice they give. 

The two houses of Parliament usuaüy sit, during a considerable por- 
tion of every year, in deliberation upon the affalrs of the country, and for 
the enactment of new, or the repeal of old laws. Any member of either 
house may propose a new law; but this duty is chiefly undertaken by 
the kittg's ministers and it is to the Lower or Gommons House that new 
laws are usually first proposed. When a new law has been introduced 
in the shape of a bill, and sanctioned in one House, it passes to another, 
which may receive, reject or modify it. If it pass.es both, it is submitted 
to the king, who may give or withhold his approbation. When it has 
received the sanction of all the three branches of the legislature, it is 
calied an Act of Parliament and becomes part of the laws of the country. 
The biUs for the pecuniary supplies necessary for the public service, are 
introduced exclusively by the House of Gommons-, they may be rejected 
by the House of Lords; but for' that house to alter them, or to introduce 
any bill which involves pecuniary supply to the government, is considered 
as a breach of the Privileges of the Lower House. 

The public revenue of the United Ringdom is derived principally from 
four sources, namely custom ') duties , excise ') duties, stamp ^) duties and 
assessed^) taxes. 

9, Kxtraci« frem Ma^mü^y^m History of finylAiid« 

Oliver Cromwell and his army. 

The soul of the Independent party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to 
peaceful occupations, he had, at more tnan forty years of age, accepted a 
comraission^) in the parliamentary army. No sooner had he ^ecome a 
soldier than^) he discerned, with the keen glance of genius, wbat Essex 
and men like Essex, with all their experience, were unable to perceive. 
He saw precisely where the strength of the Royalists lay, and by what 
means alone that strength could be overpowered. He saw that it was 
necessary to reconstruct the army of the Parliament. He saw also that 
there were abundant and excellent materials for the purpose, materials 
less showy, indeed, but more solid, than those of which the gallant squa- 
drons of the king were composed. It was necessary to look for recruits 
who were not mere mercenaries, for recruits of decent Station and grave 
character, fearing God and zealous for public liberty. With such men he 
filled his own regiment, and, while he subjected them to a discipline more 
rigid than had ever before been known in England, be administered to their 
intellectual and moral nature stimulants of fearful potency ''). 

The events of the year 1644 fiilly proved the superiority of his abili- 
ties. In the south, where Essex held the command, the parliamentary 
forces underwent a succession of shamefiil disasters; but in the north the 
victory of Marston Moor fiilly compensated for all that had been lost else- 
where. That victory was not a more serious blow to the Royalists than 
to the party which had hitherto been dominant at Westminster; for it was 
notorious that the day, disgracefully lost by the Presbyterians, had been 
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retrieved by the energy of Gromwdl, and by the sleady yalowr of the 
warriors wbom he had trained. 

These evente produced the Self-denying OrdinaDce >) and Ihe new 
model of the army. Under decorons pretextSi and with every mark of 
resped;, Essex and most of those who had held high posto uoder him were 
removed; and the conduct of the war was intrasted to very dtflSerent 
hands. Fairfax, a brave soldier, but of meaa understandiag and irresohite 
temper, was the nominal Lord G^&eral of the forces; but (^mwell was 
their real head. 

Crom well made haste to organise the whole army on the same prn- 
dples on which he had organised is own regiment. As sooa as this pro- 
cess was complete, the event of the war was decided. The Gavadiers had 
now to enoounter natural courage equal to their own, enthusiasm strooger 
than their own, and discipline such as was utterly wanting to theai. It 
soon became a proverb that the soldiers of Fairfax and Cromwell were 
men of a different breed from the soldiers of Essex. At Naseby took pkoe 
the first encounter between the Royahsts and the remodelled army of tbe 
Houses. The victory of the Roondheads') was complete and decisive. It 
was foUowed by triumphs in ri4>id succession. In a few months the au- 
thority of the Parliament was fuliy established over the whole kingdom. 
Charles fled to the Scots, and was by them, in a manner which did not 
muqh exalt their national character, deiivered up to bis EogÜsh sub> 
jectäl. 

— In the summer of 1647 about twelve months after the last fortress 
of the Gavaliers had submitted to the ParUament, the Parliament was 
compelled to submit to its own soldiers. 

Thirteen years föUowed, during which England was, under various 
names and forms, realiy governed by tbe sword. Never before that time, 
or since that time, was the civil power in oor country subjected to mili- 
tary dictation '). 

The army which now became supreme in the State was an army very 
different from any that has since been serä among us. At present the pay 
of the common soldier is not such as can seduce any bat the humblest 
dass of English labourers from their calling. A barrier almost impassable 
separates idm from the commissioned *) offleer. The great mi^jorltj of those 
who rise high in the service rise by purchase. So uumerous and exten- 
sive are the remote dependencies of England, that every man who enHsts 
in the line must expect to pass many years in exile, and some years in 
dimates unfavourable to the health and vigour of the European race. The 
army of the Long Parliament was raised for home service. The pay of 
ihe private soldier was much above the wages earned by the great body 
of the people; and, if he distinguished himsdf by intelligence and cou- 
rage, he might hope to attain high commands. The ranks were accor- 
dingly composed of persons superlor in siation and education to the mul- 
titude. These persons, sober, moral, dihgent, and accustomed to reflect, 
had been induced to take up arms, not by the pressure of want, not by 
the love of novelty and license, not by the arts of recruiting officers, but 
by religious and poUtical zeai, mingled with the denre of distiiiction and 
Promotion. The boast of the soldiers^ as we find it recorded in their ao- 
iemn resolutions, was, that they had not been foroed into the service, n<tf 
had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre, that they were no janissan^ 
but freebom EngUshmen, who had, of their own accord^), put their Uvea in 
jeopardy for the liberties and religion of England, and whose right and duty 
it was to watch over the welfare of the nation which they had saved. 

>) enBcTbination. *) 9tamt ber $itTitaneT. ^ IHftatur. n fCnadWe. 
*) «u« frdm etflcfen. 
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A force thus composed might, withoot iojury to its efOciency, be ia* 
dolged io^) some Hberties, wbich, if dlowed to any otber troops, would 
have proved subversive of all discipllne. la general , soldiers wbo sbouk} 
form tbemselves into poliUcal clubs, elect delegates, aod pass resolutions ^ 
OQ higb questions of State, would soon break Toose from all control, would 
cease to form an army, and would beconie the worst and most dangerous 
of mobs. Nor would it be safe in cur tirae, to tolerate in any regiment 
religious meetings, at whicb a corporal versed in Scripture should lead the 
devotioiis of bis less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. But 
such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-command of the war- 
riors whom Crom well had tratned, that in tbeir camp a poUtical Organi- 
zation and a religious Organization could exist without destroying military 
Organization. The same men, wbo, off ') duty, were noted as demagoguea 
and fleid preachers, were distinguished by ateadiness, by the spirit of order, 
and by prompt obedience on watcb, on drill, and on the field of battle. 

In war this stränge foroe was irresistible. The stubbom courage cha- 
racteriatic of the English people was, by the system of Gromwell, at once 
regulated and stimulated. Other leaders have inspired tbeir followers with 
z€«l aa ardent But in bis camp alone the most rigid discipline was found 
in Company with the flercest enthusiaana. Hia troops moved to victory 
with the precision of ma<^dnes, while burning with the wildest fanaticism 
of Gruaaders. From the time when the army was remodelled to the time 
when it was disbanded, it never found, either in the British Islands or on 
the €ontinent, an enemy, wbo could stand its onset In England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often surrounded by diffi- 
culties, sometimes contendiog against threefold odds^), not only never 
faiied to coaqaer, but never failed to destroy and break in pieces wbatever 
(öree was oppoaed to them. They at length came to regard the day of 
battle aa a day of certain triumph, and marcbed against the most re- 
nowaed battaüons of Europa with disdaiaful confidence. Turenne was startled 
by the shout of stem exuUation with which bis English allles advanced 
to the combat, and expreaaed the delight of a true soldier, when he leamed 
tbai it was ever the fashion of Gromwdl's pikemen to rejoice greatly when 
they beheld the enemy; and the banished Gavaliers feit an emotion of na- 
tioaal pride, when they saw a brigade of tbeir countrymen, outnumbered ^) 
by loes and abandoned by allies, drive before it in headlong rout the 
finest infiantry of Spaio, and force a passage into a counterscarp which 
bad juat been pronounoed impregnable by the ablest of the Marshals of 
France. 

But that which chiefly distinguished the army of Cromwell from other 
armiea was the austere morality and the fear of God which pervaded all 
ranks. It is acknowledged by the most zealous Royalists that, in that sin- 
guUr camp, no oath was heard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen, 
and that, during the long domioion of the soldiery, the property of the 
paaceable Citizen and the honour of woman were held sacred. If outragea 
were committed, they were outrages of a very differeot kind from those 
of which a victorious army is geoerally guilty. No servant girl complained 
of the rough gallaotry of the redcoats. Not an ounce of plate was taken 
from the Shops of the goldsmttiis. But a Pelagian sermon, or a window 
on which the Virgin and Cbild were painted, produced in the Puritan ranka 
an exdtement which it required the utmost exertions of the officers to 
quell. One of Cromwell*s chief dlfßculties was to restrain bis mudceteera 
and dragoona from invading by main force the pulpits of mkiisters wboae 
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discourses, to use the language of that time, were not savoury; and 
too many of our cathedrals still bear the marks of the hatred with which 
those Stern spirits regarded every vestige of Popery. 

William, Prince of Orange, 

The place which William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, occupies in 
the history of England and of mankind is so great that it may be de- 
sirable to portray with some minuteness the strong lineaments of his 
character. 

He was now in his tbirty-seventh year. But both in body and in 
mind he was older than other men of the same age. Indeed it might be 
Said that he had never been young. His external appearance is almost as 
well known to ds as to his own captains and couusellors. Sculptors, 
painters, and medaUists exerted their utmost skill in the work of trans- 
mitting bis features to posterity; and his features were such as no artist 
could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be forgotten. His 
name at once calls up before us a slender and feeble frame, a lofty and 
ample forehead, a nose curved like the beak of an eagle, and eye rivalling 
that of an eagle in brightness and keenness, a thoughtftil and somewhat 
sullen brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, severe, and so- 
lemn aspect could scarcely haye belonged to a happy or a good-hu- 
moured man. But it indicates in a manner not to be mistaken ') capacity 
equal to the most arduous enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken by 
reverses or danger. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a great ruier; 
and education had developed those qualities in no common degree. Wift 
strong natural sense, and rare force of will, he found himself, when first 
his mind began to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a 
great but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and in- 
definite pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the oligarchy 
then supreme in the United Provinces. The common people, fondly atta- 
ched during a Century to his house, indicaled, whenever they saw him, in 
a manner not to be mistaken^, that they regarded him as their rightfu! 
head. The able and experienced ministers of the republic, mortal enemies 
of his name, came every day to pay their feigned civilities to him, and to 
observe the progress of his mind. The first movements of his ambition 
were careftdly watched: every unguarded^) word uttered by him was 
noted down, nor had hc ncar him any ad viser on whose judgment reliance 
could be placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old when all the domestics 
who were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any share of his con- 
fidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous govemmenl. 
He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant ob- 
servers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young State 
prisoner. His health, natürally delicate, sank for a time under the emotions 
which his desolate Situation had produced. Such situations bewilder and 
unnerve the weak but call forth all the strength of the strong. Surrounded 
by snares in which an ordinary youth would have perished, William 
learned to tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached man- 
hood he knew how to keep secrets, how to bafifle curiosity by dry and 
guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under the same show of 
grave tranquility. Meanwhile he made little proficiency in fashionable or 
literary accomplishments. The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age 
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vanted the grace which was found in the bighest perfection among the 
genilemen of France, and which, in an inferior degree, embellished the 
Ck)urt of England ; and bis manners were altogetber Dutch. Even bis coun- 
tryinen tbougbt bim blunt. To foreigners be often seemed cburlisb. In 
bis intercourse witb tbe world in general be appeared Ignorant or negbgeut 
of those arts wbich double the vaiue of a favour and take away the sting 
of a refiisal. He was Utile interested in letters or science. Tbe discoveries 
of Newton and Leibnitz, tbe poems of Dryden and Boileau were unknown 
to bim. Dramatic Performances tired bim; and be was glad fo turn away 
firom the stage and to talk about public affairs, whUe Orestes was raving, 
or while Tartuffe was pressing Elraira's band. He bad indeed some talent 
for sarcasm, and not seldom employed, quite unconsciously a natural rhe- 
toric, qaaint indeed, but vigorous and original. He did not, bowever, in 
tha least affect the character of a wit or of an orator. His attention bad 
been confined to those studies whicb foim strenuous and sagacious men of 
business. From a child be listened witb interest wben high questions of 
albance, finance, and war were discussed. Of geometry be learned as much 
as was necessary for tbe construction of a ravelin or a bornwork. Of 
langua^es, by tbe belp of a memory singularly powerful, he learned as 
mucb as was necessary to enable bim to comprebend and answer witbout 
assistance every tbing that was said to bim, and every letter whicb be 
received. The Dutch was bis own tongue. He understood Latin, Italian, 
and Spanisb. He spoke and wrote French, English, and German, inele> 
gantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently and inteiligibly. No qualifi- 
cation could be more important to a man wbose life was to be passed in 
organizing great alliances, .and in commandiag armies assembled from dif- 
ferent countries. 

One class of pbilosophical questions bad been forced on bis attention 
by circumstances, and seems to have interested bim more than migbt have 
been expected from bis general character. Among the Protestants of the 
United Provinces, as among tbe Protestants of our island, there were two 
great religious parties whicb almost exactly coincided witb two great po- 
litical parties. The Chiefs of 4be municipal oligarchy were Arminians, and 
were commonly regarded by tbe multitude as little better than Papists. 
The priuces of Orange bad generally been tbe patrons of tbe Galvinistic 
divintty, and owed no small part of their popularity to their zeal for tbe 
doctrines of-election and final perseverance, a zeal not always enlightened 
by knowledge or tempered by bumanity. William bad been carefuUy 
instructed from a child in the tbeological System to wbich bis family was 
attacbed, and regarded that system witb even more than tbe partiality 
whicb men generally feel for a bereditary faitb. He^ bad ruminated on tbe 
great enigmas whicb bad been discussed in the Synod of Dort, and bad 
found in the austere and inflexible logic of the Genevese scbool sometbing 
whicb suited bis intellect and bis temper. That example of intolerance in- 
deed whicb some of bis predecessors bad set he never imitated. — For 
all persecution be feit a fixed aversion, whicb be avowed, not only wbere 
the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions wbere it seemed that 
bis in^erest would have been promoted by dissimulation or by silence. 
His tbeological opinions, however, were even more decided than those of 
his ancestors. Tbe tenet of predestinalion was tbe key - stone ') of bis 
religion. He often declared that, if he were to abandon that tenet, be must 
abandon witb it all belief in a superintending Providence, and must become 
a mere Epicurean. Except in tbis Single instance, all tbe sap of bis vigo- 
rous mind was early drawn away from the speculative to tbe practical. 
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The facohies which are necessary for the conduct of important baaiiieaa 
ripeaed in bim at a time of life ^hen tbey have acarcely begiui to bloasom 
in ordioary men. Sioce Octavius the world ha4 smu so such instance 
of precocious statesmanship. Skilful diplomatista ^were surprised io hear 
the weighty observations which at seventeen the Prince made on public 
aflRBirs, and still more surprised to see a lad, in situatiens m which he 
■night have been expected to betray strong passioo, preserve a composure 
as imperturbable as their own. At eighteen he säte among the fathers of 
the Commonwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest amoug 
them. At twenty-one, in a day of gloom and tenror he was placcd at 
the head of the administration. At twenty-three he was renowned through- 
out Europe as a soldier and a politician. He had put domestic factions 
under bis feet: he was the soul of a mighty coalition; and he had con- 
tended with bonour in the field against some of the greatest generali of 
the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a states- 
man : but he, like his great grandfather, the silent prince who founded tb«. 
Batavian Commonwealth, occupies a far higher place among statesmeo 
than among warriors. The event of battles, indeed, is not an unCailing 
test 'of the abilities of a Commander ; and it would be peculiarly uojust to 
apply this test to William: for it was his fortune to be almost always 
opposed to captains who were consummate masters of their art, and to 
troops far superior in discipline to bis own. Yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that he was by no means equal, as a general in the field, to some 
who ranked far below him in intellectual powers. To those whom he trusted 
he spoke on this subject with the magnanimous frankness of a man who 
had done great things , and who could well afford to acknowledge some 
deficiences. He had never, he said, served an apprenticeship to &e mili- 
tary profession. He had been placed, while stül a boy, at the head of 
an army. Among his ofQcers there had been none competent to instmct 
him. His own blunders and their consequences had been his only lessons. 
<(I would give,» he once exclaimed, «a good part of my estates to have 
served a few compaigns under the Prince of Cond^ before I had to com- 
mand against him.» It is not improbable that the circumstance which 
prevented William from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may 
have been favourable to the general vigour of his intellect If his battles 
were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be called a great 
man. No disaster could for one moment deprive him of his fimmess or 
of the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats were repaired 
with such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had sung the Te 
Deum, he was again ready for conflict; nor did his adverse fortune ever 
deprive bim of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. That respect 
and confidence he owed in no small measure to his personal courage. 
Courage, in the degree which is necessary to carry a soldier without dis- 
grace through a campaign, is possessed, or might, under proper training, 
be acquired, by the great majority of men. But courage hke that of Wil' 
ham is rare indeed. He was proved by every test; by war, by wounds, 
by painful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, by the imrainent and 
constant risk of assassination, a risk which has shäken very strong nerves, j 
a ri^ which severely tried even the adamantine fortüude of Cromwell. 
Tet none could ever discover what the thing was which the Prince of 
Orange faared. His advisers could with difßculty induce him to take any pre- 
caution against the pistols and daggers of conspirators. Cid sailors were 
amazed at the composure which he preserved amidst roaring breakers*) 
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OD a Prions coast. In batUe his bravery made him conspicuous even 
moBg teils of thousands of brave warrlors, drew forth the generous ap* 
piause of hostile armies, and was never quesUoned even by the injustice 
oC hostile Cactions. During his first campaigns he exposed himself like a 
man who sought for death, was always foremost in the Charge and last 
in the retreat, fought, sword in band, in the thickest press, and, with a 
mnsket ball in bis arm and the blood Streaming over his cnirass, still stood 
his ground and waved his hat under the hottest fire. His friends adjured 
bim to take more care of a life invaloable to his country; and his most 
iUitstrions antagonist, the great Gondö, remarked, after the bloody day of 
Seneff, that the Prince of Orange had in all things borne himself like an 
old general, except in exposing himself like a young soldier. William 
denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, from a sense of 
duty and on a cool calculation of what the pubhc interest required that he 
was always at the post of danger. The troops which he commanded had 
been little used lo war and shrank from a close encounter with the vete- 
r» soldiery of France. It was necessary that their leader should show 
them how battles were to be won. And in truth more than one day 
wbtch had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved by the hardihood with 
which be rallied his broken battalions and cut down with his own band 
tlie cowards who set the example of flight Sometimes, however, it seemed 
that he had a stränge pleasure in venturing his person. It was remarked 
that his spirits were never so high and his manners never so gracious 
and easy as amidst the tumult and carnage of a battle. Even in bis pas- 
times he liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and billiards gave 
him no pleasure. The chase was his favourite recreation; and he loved 
it most when it was most hazardous. His leaps were sometunes such 
that his boldest companions did not hke to follow him. He seeros even 
to have thonght the most hardy field sports of England effeminate, and 
to have pined in the Great Park of Windsor for the game which he had 
been used to drive to bay^) in the forests of Guelders, wolves, and wild 
boars, and huge stags with sixteen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his phy- 
sical Organization was unusually delicate. From a child he had been 
weak and sickly. In the prime of manhood his complaints had been ag- 
gravated by a severe attack of small pox. He was asthmatic and con- 
sumptive. His siender frame was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. 
He could not sleep unless his head was propped by several pillows, and 
could scarcely draw his breath in auy but the purest air. Gruel head- 
aches frequently tortured him. Exertion soon fatigued him. The physi- 
cians constantly kept up the hopes of his enemies by fixing some date 
beyond which , if Üiere were anything certain in medical science , it was 
impossible that his broken Constitution could hold out. Tet, through a 
life which was one long disease, the force of his mind never failed, on 
any great occasion, to bear up his sufifering and languid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities : but the 
strength of his emotions was not suspected by the world. From the muU 
titude his joy and grief, his affection and his resentment, were hidden by 
a phlegmatic serenity, which made him pass for the most cold-blooded 
of mankind. Those who brought him good news could seldom detect 
any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain 
for any trace of vexation. He praiseä and reprimanded, rewarded, and 
punished, with the stern tranquUity of a Mohawk chief: but those who 
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knew hün well and saw him near were aware that under all Ulis ice a 
fierce fire was constanlly buroing. It was seldom that anger deprived 
him of power over himself. But, when he was really enraged the first 
outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was indeed scarcely safe to ap- 
proach him. On these rare occasions, however, as soon as he regained 
his seif command, he made such ample reparation to those whom he had 
wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a fury agaio. 
His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, he loved 
with the whole energy of his strong mind. When death separated him 
from what he loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. To a very small circle of intimate frieods on whose 
fidelity and secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a different man 
from the reserved and stoical William whom the multitude supposed to 
be destitute of human feelings. — He was kind, cordial, open, even con- 
vivial and jocose, would sit at table many hours, and woiUd bear his füll 
share in festive conversation. Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of 
his household uamed Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian race, aod 
deslined to be the founder of one of the great patrician houses of England. 
The fidelity of Bentinck had been tried by no common test. It was while 
the United Provinces were struggling for existence against the French 
power that the young Prince on whom all their hopes were fixed was 
seized by the small pox. That disease had been fatal to many members 
of his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly mahgnant aspect 
The public consternation was great. The streets of Hague were crowded 
from day- break to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his Highness 
was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. His escape was 
attributed partly to his own Singular equanimity, and partly to the intrepid 
and indefatigable friendsbip of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone 
William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from 
his bed and laid down on it. « Whether Bentinck slept or not while I was 
ill,» Said William to Temple, with great tenderness, «I know not But this 
I know, that, through sixteen days and nights, I never once called for 
any thing but Bentinck was instantly at my aide.» Before the faithful ser- 
vant had entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the contagion. 
Still, however, he bore up against drowsiness and fever tili his master 
was pronounced convalescent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to 
go home. It was tirae: for his limbs would no longer support him. He 
was in great danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left his bed, 
hastened to the army, where, during many sharp campaigns, he was ever 
found, as he had been in peril of a dififerent kind, close to William's aide. 

Such was the origin of a friendsbip as warm and pure as any that 
ancient or modern history records. The descendants of Bentinck still 
preserve many letters written by William to their ancestor: and it is not 
too much to say that no person who has not studied those letters cao 
form a correct notion of the Prince*s character. 
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5. »riefe. 

T. Gray to M« n&otlter. 

Rheims, June 21sL N. S. 1739. 

We have now been seltled almost tbree weeks in Ihis city, which is 
more considerable upon account of its size and antiquity, than from tbe 
Dumber of its inhabitants, or any advantages of commerce. There is little 
in it worth a stranger'9 curiosity, besides the catbedral x;hurcb , which is 
a vast Grothic building of a surprising beauty and ligbtness, all covered 
over with a profusion of little statues, and other Ornaments. It is here 
tbe kings of France are crowned by the archbishop of Rheims, who is the 
first peer, and the primate of the kingdom. The holy vessel made use of 
OD that occasion, which contains the oil, is kept in the church of St. Ni- 
casius hard by, and is believed to have been brought by an angel from 
heaven at the coronation of Clovis, the first Christian king. 

The streets in general have but a melancholy aspect, the houses all 
old; the public walks run along the side of a great moat^) under the 
ramparts, where one hears a continual croaking of frogs; the country 
round about is one great piain covered with vines, which at this time of 
the year afford no very pleasing prospect, as being not above a foot high. 
What pleasures the place denies to the sight, it makes up to^) the palate, 
since you have nothing to drink but the best champaigne in the world, 
and all sorts of provisions equally good. As to other pleasures , there is 
not that freedom of conversation among the people of fashion here, that 
one sees in other parts of France; for though they are not very numerous 
in this place, and consequently must live a good deal together, yet they 
never come to any great familiarity with one another. As my lord Gon- 
way had spent a good part of his time among them, bis brother, and we 
with him, were soon introduced into all their assemblies. As soon as you 
enter , the lady of the house presents each of you a card , and oflfers you 
a party at quadrille; you sit down, and play forty deals without inter- 
mission, excepting one quarter of an hour, when every body rises to eat 
of what they call the gouter, which supplies the place of our tea, and is 
a Service *) of wine, fruits, cream, sweet-meats, crawfish, and cheese. 
People take what, they like, and sit down again to play; after that, they 
make little parties to go to the walks together, an then all the Company 
retire to their separate habitations. Very seldom any suppers or dinners 
are given; and this is the manner they live among one another; not so 
much out of any aversion they have to pleasure, as out of a sort of for- 
mality they have contracted by not belog much frequented by people who 
have lived at Paris. It is sure they do not hate gaiety any more than the 
rest of their country people, and can enter into diversions, that are once 
proposed, with a good grace enough; for instance, the other evening we 
happened to be got together in a Company of eighteen people, men and 
women of the best fashion here, at a garden in the town, to walk: when 
one of the ladies bethought herseif of asking, why should not we sup 
here? Immediately the cloth was laid by the side of a fountain linder 
the trees, and a very elegant supper served up: after which another said, 
Come, let us sing; and directly began herseif. From singing we insen- 
sibly f^ll to dancing, and singing in a round: when somebody mentioned 
the violins, and immediately a Company of them was ordered. Minuets 
were begun in the open|air, and then some country -dances, which held 
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tili four o' clock next morning; at ^^^ch hour the gaiest lady there pro- 
posed, that such as were weary should get in their coaches, aod the rest 
of them should dance befora them with tiie music in the van; and in this 
manner we paraded through all the principal streets of the city, and 
waked every body in it. Mr. Walpole had a mind to make a custom of 
the thing, and would have given a ball in the same manner next w^eek, 
but the -women did not come into it; so I believe it wül drop and they 
will return to their duU ^) cards and usual formaiities. We are not to stay 
above a month longer here, and shall then go to Dijon, the Chief city of 
Burgundy, a very splendid and a very gay town; at least such is the 
present design. 

To tlfte Coontefffl of Mar. 

Leipzig, Nov. 21«Ä., 0. S. 1716. 

I ibelieve, dear sister, yon will easily forgive my not writing to you 
from Dresden, as 1 promised, when I teil you, that I never went out of 
my Chaise from Prague-to this place. 

You may imagine how heartily I was tired with twentyfour hours' 
post'travelling, without sleep or refreshment (for I can never sieep in a 
coach, however fatigued). We passed, by moonshine, the frightful preci- 
pices that divide Bohemia from Saxony, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Elbe; but I caunot say^ that I had reason to fear drowning in it, 
being perfectly convinced, that, in case of a tumble, it was utterly im- 
possible to come alive to the bottom. In many places the road is so 
narrow, that I could not discern an inch of space between the wbeels 
and the preeipice ; yet I was so good a wife, as not to wake Mr. Wortley, 
who was fast asleep by my side, to make him share in my fears, since 
the danger was unavoidable, tili I perceived, by the bright light of the 
moon, our postillions nodding on horseback, while the horses were on a 
füll gallop : then, indeed, I thonght it very convenient to call out to desire 
them to look ^) where they were going. My calling waked Mr. Wortley, 
and he was much more surprised than myself at the Situation we were in, 
and assured me that he passed the Alps five-times in dififerent places, 
without ever having gone a road so dangerous. I have been told since, 
that it is common to find the bodies of travellers in the Elbe ; but , thank 
God, that was not our destiny; and we came safe to Dresden, so much 
tired with fear and fatigue*), it was not possible for me to compose my- 
self to write. 

After passing these dreadful rocks, Dresden appeared to me a wonder- 
fully agreeable Situation, in a fine large piain on the banks of the Elbe: 
I was very glad to stay there a day to rest myself. The town is the 
neatest I have seen in Germany; most of the houses are new built; the 
elector's palace is very handsome, and bis repository füll of curiosities of 
different kinds, with a coUection of medals very much esteemed. Sir 
Robert Sutton, our king's envoy, came to see me here, and Madame de 
L..., whom I knew in London, when her husband was minister^) to the 
king of Poland there; she offered me all things in her power to entertain 
me, and brought some ladies with her, whom she presented to me. The 
Saxon ladies resemble the Austrian no more Üian the Chinese do those of 
London; they are very genteelly dressed after the English and French 
modes, and have generally pretty faces, but they are the most determined 
minaudieres^) in the whole world: they would think it a mortal sin against 
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good-breeding, it they either spoke or moved in a natural manner: they 
afl affect a litüe soft lisp, and a pretty pittypat step; which female frailtiea 
oogfat, however, to be forgiyen tbem in favour of their civility and good 
nature to strangers , which I have a great deal of reason to praise. 

The Gountess of Gozelle is kept prisoner in a melancholy Castle, some 
leagues from hence; and I cannot forbear telling you what I have heard 
of her, because it seems to me very extraordinary, though I foresee I shaU 
swell my letter to the size of a packet. She was mistress to the king of 
Poland (elector of Saxony), with so absolute a dominion oyer him, that 
Dever any lady had so much power in that court. They teil a pleasant 
Story of bis majesty's first declaration of love , which he made in a visit 
to her, bringing in one band a bag of a hundred thousand crowns, 
and in the other a >horseshoe , which he snapped asunder before her face, 
leaving her to draw the consequences of such remarkable proofe of strength 
and liberality. I know not wbiich charmed her most; but she consented 
to leave her husband, and to give herseif up to him entirely, being di- 
Yorced publicly, in such a manner as, by their laws, permits either party 
to marry again. God knows whether it was at this time, or in some other 
fond fit, but it is certain, the king had the weakness to make her a for- 
mal cont^act of marriage; which, though it could signifyr nothing during the 
life of the queen, pleased her so well, that she could not be contented 
witt^out telling it to all the people she saw, and giving herseif the airs of 
a queen. Men endure every thing while they are in love; but the excess 
of passion was cooled by long possession, bis majesty began to reflect 
on the ill consequences of leaving such a paper in her Lands, and desired 
to have it restored to him. But she rather chose to endure aU the most 
violent effects of bis anger, than give it up; and though she is one of the 
riebest and most avaricious ladies of her country, she has refiised the 
offer of the continuation of a large pension, and the security of a vast 
sum of money she has amassed; and has^ at last, provoked the king to 
confine her person to a castle, where she endures all the terrors of a 
strait imprisonment, and remains still inflexible, either to threats or pro- 
mises. Her violent passions^) have brought her indeed into lits which, it 
is supposed, will soon put an end to her life. I cannot forbear having 
some compassion for a woman that suffers for a point of honour, how- 
ever mistaken, especially in a country where points of honour are not 
overscrupulously observed among ladies. 

I could have wished Mr. Wortley's business had permitted him a 
longer stay at Dresden. 

Perhaps I am partial to a town where they profess the Protestant reli- 
gion; but every thing seemed to me with quite another air of politeness 
than I have found in other places. Leipzig, where I am at present, is a 
town very considerable for its trade ; and I take this opportunity of buying 
pages liveries, gold stuffs for myself &c. The fair bere is one of the most 
considerable in Germany, and the resort of all the people of quality, as 
well as of the merchants. This is also a fortified town, but I avoid ever 
mentioning fortifications , being sensible^ that I know not how to speak 
of tbem. I am the more easy under my ignorance, when I reflect that I 
am sure you will willingly forgive the Omission; for if I made you the 
most exact description of all the ravelins and bastions I see in my travels, 
I dare swear you would ask me, What is a ravelin? and, what is a 
bastion ? 

Adieu, my dear sister! 

W. Montaguef. 
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To Pltllote«. 

Aug. mh. 1739. 

I fear I shall lose all my credit with you as a gardener, by this spe- 
cimen which I ventured to send you of the produce of my walls'). Jhe 
snails, indeed, have had more' than their share of my peaches and nectari- 
nes this season: but will you not smile when I teil you, that I deem it a 
sort of cruelly to suflFer*) them to be destroyed? I should scarce dare to 
acknowledge this weakness (as the generality of the.world, no doubt, 
wouid call it) had I not experienced, by many agreeable instances, tiiat 
I may safely lay open to you every sentiment of my heart. To confess 
jthe truth, then, I have some scruples with respect to the liberty we as- 
sume in the unlimited destruction of these lower Orders of existence. I 
know not upon what principle of reason and justice it is, that mankind 
have founded their right over the Uves of every creature that is placed in 
a subordinate rank of being to themselves. Whatever Claims they may 
have in right of food and self-defence, did they extend their privilege no 
farther than those articles would reasonably carry them, numberless beings 
might enjoy their lives in peace, who are now hurried out of them by 
the most wanton and ynnecessary cruelties. — I cannot, indeed, dis- 
cover why it should be thought less inhuman to crush to death aharm- 
less insect, whose Single offence is that he') eats that food which n^ture 
has prepared fpr its sustenance, than it would be, were 1 to kill any 
more bulky creature for the same reason. There are few tempers so har- 
dened to the impressions of humantty, as not to shudder at the thought 
of the latier; and yet the former is universally practised without the least 
check ^) of compassion. This seems to arise from the gross error of sup- 
posing that every creature is i:eally in itself contemptible , which happeos 
to be clothed with a body infinitely disproportionate to our own; not 
considering that great and little are merely relative terms. But the iuimit- 
able Shakespeare would teach us that 

the poor beeile, that we tread upo'n^ 

In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, (Meas. f. M. IH, 1.) 

And this is not thrown out in the latitude of poetical imagination, but 
supported by the discoveries of the most improved philosophy; for there 
is every reason to believe that the sensations of many insects are as ex- 
quisite as those of creatures of far more enlarged dimensions; perhaps 
even more so. The miliepedes, for instance, rolls itself round, upon the 
slightest touch; and the snail gathers in her horns upon the least approach 
of your band. Are not these the strengest indications pf their sensibility? 
and is it any evidence of ours*), that we are not therefore induced to 
treat them with a more sympathizing tenderness. 

I was extremely pleased with a sentiment I met with the other day 
in honest Montagne. That good-natured author remarks, that there is a 
certain general claim of kindness and benevolence which every species of 
creatures has a right to from us. It is to be regretted that this generous 
maxim is not more attended to , in the affair of education , and pressed 
home^) upon tender minds in its füll extent and latitude. I am far, in-, 
deed, from thinking that the early delight which children discover in tor- 
menting flies &c., is a mark of any innate cruelty of temper; because this 
turn may be accounted for upon other principles; and it is entertaining 
unworthy notions of the Deity to suppose he forms mankind With a pro- 
pensity to the most detestable of all dispositions. But most certainly, by 
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b^g unrestrained in sports of this kind, they may acquire by habit, what 
they never would have learned from nature, and grow up into a confirmed 
inntcäition %o every kind of suffering but their own. Accordingly, the 
supreme court of judicature at Athens thought an instance of this sort not 
below pts cogntzance, and punished a boy for putting oüt the eyes of a 
poor bird that had unhappily fallen into his hands. 

It might be of Service, therefore, it should seem, in order to awaken, 
as early as possible, in children, an extensive sense of humanity, to give 
them a view of several sorts of insects as they may be magnified by the 
assistance of glasses , and to show them that the same evident marks of 
wisdom and goodness prevail in the formation of the minutest insect, as 
in that of the most enormous leviathan: that they are equally furmshed 
^ilh whatever is necessary, not only to the preservation, but^) the hap- 
piness of their beings, in that class of existence to which Providence has 
assigned them : in a word , that the ^hole construction of their respective 
Organs distinctly proclaims them^ the objects of the divine benevolence, 
aod, therefore, that they justly ought to be so ') of ours. 

I am &c. Sir W. Jones. 



6. SWoraltfc^e JBetraö^tungen* 

1. On Difleoireries. 

The world, but a few ages since, was in a very poor condition as to*) 
trade and navigation; nor indeed were they mach .better in other matters of 
usefiil knowledge. It was a green-headed time; every usefül impTOvement 
was hid from them; they had neither looked into heaven nor earth, into 
sea nor land, as has been done since. The^ had philosophy without ex- 
periment, mathematics without Instruments, geometry without scale^), astro- 
nom.y without demonstration. They made war without powder, shot, 
cannon^ or mortars; nay, the mob made their bonfires without squibs or 
Crackers % They went to sea without compass , and sailed without the 
needle. They viewed the stars without telescopes, and measured latitudes 
without Observation. Learning had no printing-press, writing no papers, and 
paper no ink: the lover was forced to send his roistress a deal board^) for 
a love-letter, and a billet-doux might be about the size of an ordinary 
trencher. They were cloathed without manufacture, and their riebest robes 
were the skins of the most formidable monsters : they carried on trade without 
books, and correspondence without posts : their merchants kept no accounts, 
their shopkeepers no cash-books: they had surgery without anatom^, and 
physicians without the materia medica : they gave emetics ^) without ipeca- 
cuanha, drew bhsters without cantharides ^ , and cured agues without 
the bark ^% 

As for geographica! discoveries, they had neither seen the North Cape, 
nor the Cape of Good Hope, south. All the discovered inhabited world 
which they knew and conversed with, was circumscribed within very 
narrow limits, viz. France, Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece, the 
Lesser ") Asia, the west part of Persia, Arabia, the north parts of Africa, 
and the Islands of the mediterranean Sea; and this was the whöle world 
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to them. Not that even these coüntries were fiüly known either; and se- 
veral parte of them were not inquired into at all. Germany was knoinni 
little forther than the banks of the Elbe, Poland aa little beyond the Yistula'), 
or Hungary as little beyond the Danube; Muscovy or Russia perfectly un- 
known, as much as China beyond it; and India only by a little commerce 
upon the coast, about Surat and Malabar; Africa had been more unknown, 
but*) by the ruin of the Garthaginians ; all the western coast of it was 
sunk out of knowledge agaln, and forgotten; the northem coast of Africa 
in the Mediterranean remained unknown, and that was all; for the Sara- 
cens, overrunning tibe nations which were planted there, ruined comnaerce 
as well as religion. The Baltic sea was not discovered, nor even the na- 
vigation of it known; for the Teutonic knighte came not thither tili the 
13^. Century. 

America was not heard of, nor so much as a Suggestion in the minds 
of men that any part of the world lay that way. The coaste of Green- 
land, or Spitobergen, and the whale fishing, not known; the best naviga- 
tors in the world, at that time, would have fled from a whale with madi 
more fright and horror than from the deyil, in the most terrible shapes 
they had been told he appeared in ^). 

The coaste of Angola, Congo, the Gold and the Grain^) coaste, on the 
west of Africa, whence, since that time, such immense wealth has been 
drawn^ not undiscovered , but out of the reach of expectetion. Goffee and 
tea (those modern blessings of mankind) had never been heard of; all the 
unbbunded ocean, we now call the South Sea, was hid and unknown; all 
the Atlantic ocean, beyond the mouth of the Straits^), was frightful and 
terrible in the distant prospecte, nor durst any one peep into it, otherwise 
than as they might creep along the coast of Africa towards Sallee or Santa 
Cruz. The North Sea was hid in a veil of impenetrable darkness; the 
White Sea, or Archangel, was a very modern discovery, not found out tili 
mr Hugh Wüloughby doubled^) the North Cape, and paid dear for bis ad- 
Tenture; being f^ozen to death, with all his crew, on the coast of Lap- 
land; while his coropanion's ship, with the famous Bfr. Chancellor, went 
on to the gulf of Russia, called the White Sea, where no Christian stran- 
gers had ever been before him. In these narrow circumstances stood tb» 
world's knowledge at the beginning of the 13(^. Century, when men of 
genius began to look abroad and about them. Now as it was wonderfül to 
see a world so füll of people, and people so capable of improving, yet so stu- 
pid and so blind, as Ignorant and so perfectly unimproyed; it was wonderiül 
to see with what a gen^ral alacrity they took the alarm: almost all toge- 
ther preparing themselves, as it were on a sudden, by a general inspira- 
tion, to spread knowledge through the earth and to search into every 
thing that it was possible to uncover. 

How surprising is it to look back so little a way behind us, and see 
that even in less than two hundred years, all this (now so self-wise) part 
of the World did not so much^ as know whether there was any such a place 
as a Russia, a China, a Guinea, a Greenland, or a Norüi Capel that as to 
America, it was never supposed there was any such place; neither had 
the world, thöugh they stood upon the Shoulders of four thousand years' 
experience, the least thought so much as that there was any land that way! 
As they were Ignorant of places, so of things also. So vast are the im- 
provemento of science, that all our knowledge of mathematics, of natura, 
of Üie brightest part of the human wisdom, had their admission among us 
within these last two centuries. 
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What was the world then before? and to what were the heads and 
hands of mankind applied? The rieh had no commerce, the poor no em- 
ployment; war and the aword was the great field of honour, the stage of 
preierment; and you have scarce a man eminent in the world for any 
thing before that tune, but for a fürious outrageous falling upon his fellow- 
creatures, like Nimrod and his successors of modern memory. 

The world is now daily increased in experimental knowledge; and 
let no man flatter the age, with pretending thal we are arrived at a per> 
fection of discoveries. 

Whai is nou) discaver^d only serves to show, 
That nothing*$ known to what i$ yet to know. 

B. Frankhn. 

9. On good niAiiiftera. 

Propriety of behaviour in Company is necessary to every gentleman; 
for, without good roanners, he can neither be acceptable to his friends, 
nor agreeable in conversation to strangers. 

The three sources of ill manners are pride, ill nature, and want of 
sense; so that every person who is already endowed with humility, good 
natnre, and good sense will learn good manners with little or no') teaching. 

A writer who had great knowledge of mankind, has defioed good 
manners as the art of making those people easy loith whom we converse; 
and his definition cannot be mended. The ill qualities above mentioned, 
all tend naturaUy to make people uneasy. Pride assumes all the conver- 
sation to itself, and makes the Company insigniflcant. • 111 nature makes 
offensive reflections; and foUy makes no distinction of persons and occa- 
sions. Good manners are therefore in part negative: let but a sensible 
person refrain from pride and ill nature, and his conversation wiU give 
satisfaction. 

So far as good manners are positive, and related to good breeding, 
tbere are many establlshed forms, which are to be leamed by experience 
and conversation in the world. But there is one piain rule, worth all the 
rest added together; that a person who pretends to the character and be- 
haviour of a gentleman, should do every thing with gentleness; with an 
easy, quiet, friendly manner, which doubles the value of every word and 
action. Ä forward, noisy, importunate, overbearing way of taJking is the 
very quintessence of ül -breeding: and hasty contradiction , unseasonable 
interruption of persons in their discourse, especially of eiders or superiors, 
loud laughter, winkings, grimaces, and affected contortions of the body, 
are not only of low extraction ^) in themselves, but are the natural Symp- 
toms of self-sufficiency and impudence. 

It is a sign of great ignorance to talk much to other people, of things 
in which they have no interest; and to be speaking familiarly by name 
of distant persons , to those who have no knowledge of them. It shows 
that the ideas are comprehended within a very narrow sphere, and that 
the memory has but few objects. 

If you speak of any thing remarkable in its way, many considerable 
people have a practice of telling you something of the same kind, which 
they thii^ much more remarkable. If any person in tlie Company is com- 
mended for what they do , they will be instantly telling you of somebody 
eise whom Ihey know, who does it much better; and thus a modest per- 
son, who meant to entertain, is disappointed and confounded by another^s 
rudeness^). True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids every 
appearance of self-importance; and polite humUity takes every opportunity 
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of giving importance to the Company; of which it may be truly said, as 
it was of worldly wealth, «it is better to give than to receive.» In our 
commerce witb mankind, we are always to consider, tbat their affairs are 
of more coocern to them, than ours are; and we sholild treat them on 
this principle, unless ') we are occasionally questioned, and directed to 
ourselves by the turn of the conversation. Discretion will allways fix on 
some subject in which the Company have a common share. Talk, not of 
music to a physician, nor of medicine to a fiddler; unless the fiddler should 
be sick, and the physician at a concert. He tbat speaks only of such 
subjects as are familiär to himself, treats bis Company as the stork did 
the fox, presenting an entertainment to bim in a deep pitcber, out of 
which no creature could feed but a long-billed fowl. 

The rules I have laid down are such^) as take place chiefly in our 
conversation witb strangers: among friends and acquaintanc^s, wbere there 
is freedom and pleasantry, daily practice will be attended witb less re- 
serve. But there let me give you warning, tbat too great familiarity, espe- 
cially if attended witb rougbness and importunity, is always dangerous to 
friendship, which must be treated witb some degree of tenderness and 
delicacy, if you wish it to be lasting. You' are to keep your friend by 
tiie same behaviour tbat first won bis esteem: and observe this, as a 
maxim verified by daily experience — tbat men advance tbemselves more 
commonly by the lesser arts of discretion, than by the more valuable en- 
dowments of wit and science; which without discretion to recommend 
them, are often left to disappointment and beggary. 

The earl of Chesterfield has given many directions , which have been 
mucb admired of late years; but bis rules are calculated to form the petit 
maitre, the debaucbee, or fhe insidious politician, witb whom it would be 
totally improfitable, and even dangerous, to converse. My late^) friend, 
the learned Dr. Delany, at the end of bis anonymous Observations on 
Lord 0rery*8 Remarks, published a short original discourse of Swift on 
Good Manners, which contains more to the purpose in one page of it, 
tiian you will find in the whole volume of the courtly earl, so highly ap- 
plauded by ignorant people for bis knowledge of the world. 

We are apt to look upon good manners as a ligbter sort of qualifica- 
tion, lying without the system of morality and Christian duty; which a 
man may possess, or not possess, and yet be a very good man. But 
there is no foundation for such an opinion: the apostle St. Paul bath plainly 
comprebended it in bis well known description of charity, which signifies 
the friendship of Christians, and is extended to so many cases, tbat a 
man can practice tiiat virtue, and be guilty of ill-manners. Show me the 
man , who in bis conversation discovers no signs tbat he bis puffed up 
witb pride; who never behaves himself unseemly, or witb impropriety; 
who neither envies nor censures; who is kind and paiient towards bis 
friends; who seeketh not his own, but considers others rather than himself, 
and gives them the preference; I say, tbat man is not only all tbat we 
intend by a gentleman, but mucb more: be really is, wbat all artificial 
courtesy afifects to be, a pbilantropist, a friend to mankind; wbose Com- 
pany will deligbt wbile it improves, and wbose good will rarely be evi! 
spoken of. Christianity, therefore, is the best foundation of wbat wecall 
good manners and of two persons, who have equal knowledge of the 
world, be tbat is the best Christian will be the best gentleman. 

' W. Jones. 
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8. On Beadtnif mnd Pronaneiatioii. 

You are seiisible^) we have*taken some pains, and with good reasoD, 
in the practice of reading with propriety. It is the matter of tbe last^ 
importance in education, thougb too generally neglected: in public scbools 
it is seldom tbought of. Several years are spent in cbarging the memory 
with words, while few days are employed in forming tbe voice and judg- 
ment to utter them in a powerfid ') and agreeable manner. A scholar may 
be such in theory , wben bis head is stored with languages, and be can 
Interpret tbe writings of tbe Greeks and Romans: but be is no scholar in 
practice, tili he can express bis own sentiments in a good style, and speak 
Üiem in a proper manner. A matbematician underslands tbe rationale^) 
of musical sounds; but the musician, wbo charms the ear, and touches 
tiie passions, is be wbo can combine sounds agreeably, according to tbe 
rales of art in composition, and perform them well upon au Instrument. 
The dead philosophy of music in the head of a matbematician is like tiie 
leaming of a Greek and Latin scholar, wbo can neitber write nor read; 
and there are many such UT be found. 

There are two great faults in reading which people fall into naturally; 
and there is anofher fault which is the work of art, as bad, in my opi- 
nion , as either of tbe former : it is common with those wbo are untaught, 
or ill taught, or have a bad ear, to read in a lifeless insipid tone, witbout 
any of those arlificial turnings of the voice which give force and grace to 
what is dellvered. Wben a boy takes a book into bis band, he quits bis 
natural speech, and either falls into a whining canting tone, or assumes 
a stiff and formal manner, which has neitber life nor meaning. Observe 
the same boy wben he is at play with bis companions, disputing, reason- 
ing, accusing, or applauding, and you will bear bim utter all bis words 
with the flexures which are proper to the occasion, as nature and passion, 
and the matter dictates. Wby does ho not read as forcible as he speaks? 
This he would soon do, if he were to consider, that reading is but anotber 
sort of talking. He that reads, talks out of a book; and be that talks, 
reads witbout book; this is aU the difference: therefore let a boy consider 
with bimself, bow he would talk what be is reading, and tben be will 
drop the formal tone be bad assumed, and pronounce easily and naturally. 

The sense of a passage depends so much on the empbasis with which 
it is uttered, that if you read witbout empbasis, tbe matter is dead and 
unaffecting: if you lay it on the wrong word, you alter tbe sense. Trite 
exämples have been given of sentences which have as many meanings as 
words wben tbe empbasis is differently placed. Thus, if tbe question 
were asked. Do you ride to London to-day? Place tbe accent on the 
first word, the sense is, Do you; or do you not? If you place it on the 
second, it means, Do you go yourself; or does somebody eise go for you? 
Lay it on the tbird, it means, Do you go on horseback, or on foot &c.? 
On the fourth, it asks, whether you go so far as London, or only part of 
the way? On the fifth, it is, do you ride to London or to some other place? 
If you lay it on tbe two last, it asks, whether you go there to-day, or at 
some other time? 

This example is sufßcient to show, that you must understand the 
meaning of asentence before you can pronounce it rightly; and that if you 
pronounce it wrong, tbe meaning cannot be understood by anotber *person. 
To bear any one reading in a Single unvaried note or monotone, witbout 
expressing the sense, is like looking upon a rigbt line which has no va- 
riety of flexure to entertain the eye; and if he reads with a false empbasis, 
he makes the sense absurd and ridiculous. Many instances have been re- 
ported to ülustrate this absurdity. Tbey teil us of a reader, wbo in deliver- 
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ing that passage of Scripture firom the reading desk, «He said unto them, 
saddle the ass, and they saddled bim,» wifortunately laid the accent on 
the last Word; by which the sentence was made to signify that the man 
was saddled instead of his beast. 

The want of art aod skill, especially in a matter where it is of real 
consequence, is unpardonable in a person of a liberal education: but it is 
equally ofifensive to read with too much art. Ne quid nimis^ is to be ob- 
served here as in other cases. Affectation is disgusting wherever it is to 
be found; it betrays a want of jndgmeot in the Speaker, and none ever 
admire it but the iUiterate, who are not prepared to make proper distinctions. 
We are never more justly offended, than when an attempt is made to 
surprise us with unreasonable rant, with grimace and distortion, and such^) 
other emotions as are not jusüfied by the matter delivered, and destroy 
the effect of it with those who have judgment to see through the artifice. 
When*) a Speaker seems to expect that I should be surprised, and I am 
not; when he shows me, that he is endeavouring to lead my passions 
where they cannot follow; it occasions a ver/ disagreeable Sensation. Af- 
fectation, thottgh it is always out of place, and seldom falls to defeat its 
own intentions, is never more so') than when it appears in the pulpit or 
the reading desk; where it is shocking to see the airis of the theatre, and 
to hear a preacher enforcmg his observations with the voice of an actress 
expiring upon the stage. 

What is unnatural cannot be just ; and nothing can be affecting which 
is not natural. Therefore, in all reading, we must have regard to the sense, 
to the matter, and the occasion: then we shall read wiüi propriety, and 
what we deliver, will have the proper effect 

One rule ought never to be forgotten; that the^ reader or Speaker 
should seem to feel in himself what he delivers to others; si vis me flere, 
dolendum est ipsi tibi, The principle is certain, and even mechanical; for 
in all machines, no part moves another, without being first moved itself 
This is the soul of aU elocutions, with which a common beggar at a door 
has the powers of an orator, and without which, all the rules of art are 
cold and insignificant. A barrel-organ can be made^) to play a most ela- 
borate piece of music truly and correctiy; but the sounds want that ani- 
mation which they receive from the fioger of a hving play er, who is him- 
self dehghted with what he is performing. 

For practice in reading , a plain narrative has not variety enough to 
exercise the differeot turns of the voice: speeches, reasonings, controver- 
sies, and dialogues are more proper; and there is great choice in the Scrip- 
tures. The Speeches of St. Paul to Agrippa, Festus, and the Jews; bis 
reasonings in the epistle to the Romans ; the conversation of the Jews with 
the man that was born blind — are all excellent to teach propriety and 
force of expression. Some of the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young are so 
difficult, that they cannot be expressed without some study and a perfect 
understanding of the sense; but when understood, they will contribute 
much to iarther improvement. I am cautious of recommending speeches 
in plays; not only because the matter is too often corruptiog, but because 
there is danger of faliing from thence into an affected overstrained mamier, 
which is always to be avoided. 

Th6 prose pieces of Swift are so correct and hnmorous, and are stored 
with such variety of speech, reasoning, and dialogue, that they cannot be 
read without advantage; and therefore I would recommend them to yoor 
pemssd for this purpose. In a füture letter I shall give you some advice 
aboul style and composition. ^^ Jones. 
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7. 8ujlfi)ieL 

Three Weeks after Marriage. 

A Farce in Two Acts. 

(By Arthwr Murphy,) 

Dramatis Peraonae. 

Sir Ghariea RaokeU. Lady Racken. 

Drugget Urs. Drugget. 

Loyeiace. Nancy. 

Woodley. Dimity. 

Act the First. 

Scene 1. 
Enter Woodley and Dimity. 

Dim. Pol po! no such thing; — I teil you, Mr. Woodley, you are a 
mere novice in fhese affairs. 

Wood. Nay, but listen to reason, Mrs. Dimity; has not your master, 
Mr. Drugget, invited me down to his country seat? has not he promised 
to give me his daughter Nancy in marriage? and with what pretence can 
he now break off? 

Dim. What pretence! — you put a body out of all patience'). Go 
on your own way*), sir; my advice is lost upon you. 

Wood. Tou do me injustice, Mrs. Dimity. Your advice has governed 
my whole conduct Have not I fixed an interest in the young lady's 
heart? 

Dim. An interest in a flddlestick! — You ought to have made sure 
of the fother and mother. What, do you think the way to get a wife, at 
Ms time of day, is by speaking fine things to the lady you have a fancy 
for? that was the practice, indeed, but things are altered now. You must 
address the old people, sir; and never trouble your head about your 
mistress "). 

Wood. Butyouknow, my dear Dimity, the old couple hav6 received 
every mark of attention from me. 

Dim. Attention 1 to be sure you did not fall asieep in their Com- 
pany; but what then? you should have entered into their characters, 
played with their humours, and sacrificed to their absurdities. 

Wood. But, if my temper is too frank — 

Dim. Frank, indeed! yes, you have been frank enough to ruin your- 
self. Have not you to do with a rieh old shopkeeper, retired from busi- 
ness with a hundred thousand pounds in his pocket, to enjoy the dust 
of the Lond<m-road, which he calls living in the country; and yet you 
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mu8t find fault with his Situation! What^i if he has made a ridiculous 
gimcrack of his house and gardens? you know his heart is set^ upon it: 
and could not you have') commended his taste? ßut you must be too 
frank! «Those walks and alleys are too regulär; — those evergreens 
should not be cut into such fantastic shapes.» — And thus you advise a 
poor old mechanic , who delights in every thing that's monstrous , to fol- 
low nature. Oh, you are likely to be a successful loverl 

Wood. But why should I not save a father-in-law from being a 
laughing - stock ?^) 

Dim. Make him your falber -in -law firsti And then the motber; 
bow have you played your cards in that quarter? She wants a tinseP) 
man of fashion for her second daüghter. «Don't you see (says she) bow 
bappy my eldest girl is made by her matcb -witb Sir Charles Rackett? 
She has been married three entire weeks, and not so much as one angry 
NYord has passed between theml Nancy shall have a man of quality too.» 

Wood. And yet I know Sir Charles Rackett perfectly well. 

Dim. Yes, so^) do I; äud I know he'll make his lady wretched at 
last. But what then? you should have humoured the old folks: you should 
have been a talking empty fop to the good old lady; and to the old gen- 
tleman, an admirer of bis taste in gardening. But you ha^ lost him: he 
is grown fond of this beau, Lovelace, who is here in the house with 
bim; the coxcomb ingratiates himself by flattery, and you*re undone by 
frankness. 

Wood. And yet, Dimity, I won't despair. 

Dim. And yet you have reason to' despair; a million of reasons: tö- 
morrow is fixed for tbe wedding-day: Sir Charles and bis lady are to be 
bere this very night ; they are engaged , indeed , at a great rout in town, 
but they take a bed^) bere, notwithstanding. The family is sitting up 
for them; Mr. Drugget will keep you all in the next room there, tili they 
arrive; to-morrow the business is over; and yet you don*t despair! — 
Hushl hold your tongue; bere comes Lovelace; step in, and TU devise^ 
sometbing, I Warrant you (exit Woodley). The old folks shall not have 
their own way^). It is enough to vex a bödy, to see an old father and 
motber marrying their daughter as they please, in spite of my judgment, 
and all I can do. 

Enter Lovelace. 

Dim. Do lend us your assistance, Mr. Lovelace. You are a sweet 
gentleman, and love a good-natured action. 

Love. Why, how now! whafs the matter? 

Dim. My master is going to cut the two yew-trees into tbe shape 
of two devils , I believe ; and my poor mistress is breaking her heart for 
it. Do, run and advise him against it. She is your friend, you know 
she is, sir. 

Love. . Oh, if that's all, Fll make that matter easy *^ directly. 

Dim. My mistress will be for ever obliged to you; and you will 
marry her daughter in the morning. 

Love. Oh, my rhetoric shall dissuade him. 

Dim. And, sir, put him against dealing with that nursery-man "); 
Mrs. Drugget hates him. 
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Love. Does she? 

Dim. Mortally. 

Love. Say no more: the business is done. (exit.) 

Dim. If he says one word against the giants at Guildhall^), he is 
undone. Old Drugget will never forgive him. My brain was at its last 
shift*); but, if this plot takes — so, here comes our Nancy. 

Enter Nancy. 

Nan. Well, Dimity, what's to become of me? 

Dim. My starsi what makes you up*), miss? I ihought you were 
gone to bed. 

Nan. What should I go to bed for? only to tumble, and toss, and 
fret, and be uneasy. They are going to marry me, and I am frighted 
out of my wits*). 

Dim. Why, then you are the only young lady, within fifty miles 
round, that would be frightened at such a thing. 

Nan. Ah! if they would let me chuse for myseif. 

Dim. Don't you like Mr. Lovelace. 

Nan. My mamma does, but I don^t; I don*t mind his being a man 
of fashion, not I. 

Dim. And, pray, can you do better than to follow the fashion? 

Nan. Ahl I know there*s a fashion for new bonnets, and a fashion 
for dressing the hair; but I never heard of a fashion for the heart. 

Dim. Why then, my dear, the heart mostly foUows the fashion now. 

Nan. Does it? Pray, who sets the fashion of the heart? 

Dim. All the fine ladies in London, o'n^y conscience. 

Nan. And what's the last new fashion, pray? 

Dim. Why, to marry any fop that has a few deceitfiil agreeable ap- 
pearances*) about him; something of a pert phrase, a good Operator for 
the teeth, and a tolerable tailor. 

Nan. And do they marry without loving? 

Dim. 0hl marrying for love has been a great while out of fashion. 

Nan. Why then Tll wait tili that fashion comes up again. 

Dim. And then, Mr. Lovelace, I reckon — 

Nan. Pshaw! I don't like him: he talks to me as if he was the most 
miserable man in the world, and the confident thing looks so pleased with 
himself all the while. 1 want to marry for love, and not for cardplaying. 
I should not be able to bear the life my sister leads with Sir Charles 
Rackett. Shall I teil you a secret? I will forfeit^) my new cap, if they 
don't quarrel soon. 

Dim. Oh, fiel noi they won't quarrel yet a- while. A quarrel in 
three weeks afler marriage , would be somewhat of the quiekest. By- 
and-by we shall hear of their whims and their humours. Well, but if 
you don't like Mr. Lovelace, what say you to Mr. Woodley? 

Nan. Ahl — I don't know what to say — but I can sing some- 
thing that will explain my mind. 

When first the dear youth, passing by^ 

Disclos'd his fair form to my sight, 
I gaz'd, but I could not teil why, 

My heart it went throb with delight^ 



3« ©uübl^a jle^ten 3»ei adiefcn, bfe l^iet in Säumen nadEjgemac^t »erben 
foUen. , *) Shift, TOttel, f^kx: »ufte ntd^t me^r »o^tn. ^) What makes you up, 
»a^l^Ätt ©le.not^.auf? ^) Out of my wits, »on ©innen, auf er mir. *) Appea- 
rances, ftugete (ligenf(^aften. ^) S3er:|)f&nben, baran fejen. 
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As nearer he drew, thote iweet eyes, 

Were with their dear meamng so bright, 
I trembled, and, lost in surprise, 

My heart ü went throb wüh delight, 

When Ms Ups their dear aceents did try 

The retum of my love to excUe, 
I feign'd, yet began to guess why 

My heart it went throb with delight. 

We chang'd the stotn glance, the fond smüe, 

WMch lovers alone read aright; 
We look'd, and we sigh'd, yet the white 

Our hearts they went throb with delight. 

Consent I soon blush'd, with a sigK 

My promise I ventur'd to plight: 
Come, Hymen, we then shall know why 

Our hearts they go throb with delight. 

Enter Woodley. 

Wood. Ify sweetest angel ! I have heard it all, and my heart OTer- 
flo^s with love and gratitude. 

Nan. Ahl but I did not know you were listening. Tou should not 
have hetrayed me so, Dimity; I shall be angry with you. 

Dim. Well, TU take my Chance *) for that Rmi both into my room, 
and say all your pretty things to one another there, for here comes the 
old gentleman — make haste, away. 

(exeunt Woodley and Nancy.) 

Enter Drugget. 

Drug. A forward presiiming") coxcombi Dimity, do you Step to 
Mrs. Drugget, and send her hither. 

Dim. Yes, sir; — it works upon him, I see. (exit) 

Drug. The yew-trees ought not to be cut, because they*ll hdp to 
keep off the dust, and I am too' near the road already. A sorry Ignorant 
fop! When I am in so fine a Situation, and can see every cart, Waggon, 
and stage-coach, that goes by. And then to abuse') the nursery-man's 
rarities I A finer sucking pig in lavender, with sage *) growing in his belly, 
was never seenl 4nd yet he wants me not to have it*) but have itl will. 
— The're's a fine tree of knowledge, with Adam and Eve in juniper; Eve's 
nose not quite grown, but it's thought in the spring will be very forward: 
rU have that too, with the serpent in groundivy*) — two poets in worm- 
wood — ril have them both, Ay; and there's a Lord Mayor's feast in 
honeysuckle^); and the whole court of aldermen in hombeam"): they all 
shall be in my garden, with the Dragon of Wantley in box^, all, all: I'U 
have them all, let my wife and Mr. Lovelace say what they will. 



>) rU take my chance for that, iäf toill ed barauf )»aatn, onfonimen foffen. 
*) Presuming, anmagenb. ') To abuse, taMn. *) Sage, ©ottet *) He wants 
me not to have it, er verlangt von mix, e9 ni^t §tt ^abtn, su galten. ^) ^» 
tufi^tu. ^) Honey - suckle, i&ti^hlatt. ^ Hornbeam» ^agducj^e. ^ Box. 
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Enter Mrs. Drugget. 

Mrs. D. Did you send for me, loveyt 

Drug. The yew-trees shall be cut into the giants at Guildhall, whe- 
ther you wiU or not. 

Mrs. D. Sure, my own dear will do as he pleases. 

Drug. And the pond, though you praise the green banks, shall be 
walled <) round ; and FlI have a little fat boy in marble, spouting up water 
in the middle. 

Mrs. D. My sweet, who hinders you? 

Drug. Tes, and Hl buy the nursery-man^s whole catalogue. Do you 
think, alter retiring to live all the way *) here, almost four miles from Lon- 
don, that I won't do as I please in my own garden? 

Mrs. D. My dear, but why are you in «uch a passion? 

Drug. ril have the lavender pig, and the Adam and Eve, and the 
Dragon of Wantley, and all of 'em; and there shan't be a more romantic 
spot on the London-road than mine. 

Mrs. D. Tm sure it is as prctty as hands can make it. 

Drug. I did it all myself, and Fll do more. And Mr. Lovelace shan't 
have my daughter. 

Mrs. D. NoI whafs the matter now, Mr. Drugget? 

Drug. He shall learn better manners than to abuse my house and 
gardens. You put him into the head of it') but TU disappoint ye both. 
And so you may go and teil Mr. Lovelace that the match is quite off. 

Mrs. D. I can't comprehend all this, not L But ril teil him so, if 
you please, my dear. I am willing to give myself pain, if it will give 
you pleasure: must 1 give myself pain? Don*t ask me, pray don't; I can*t 
Support all this uneasiness. 

Drug. I am resolved, and it shall be so. 

Mrs. D. Let it be so then. (cries.) 0hl ohi cruel man! I shall 
break my heart if the match is broke off. If it is not concluded to - mor- 
row, send for an undertaker ^), and bury me the next day. 

Drug. Howl I don't want that neither. 

Mrs. D. Oh! ohl 

Drug. I am your lord and master, my dear, but not your executioner. 
Before George, it must never be said that my wife died of too much com- 
pliance. Gheer up^), my love; and this affair shall be settled as soon as 
Sir Charles and Lady Backett arrive. 

Mrs. D. You bring me to life again. You know, my sweet, what an 
happy couple Sir Charles and bis lady are. — Why should not we make 
cur Nancy as happy. 

Enter Dimity. 

Dim. Sir Charles and bis lady, ma'am. 

Mrs. D. Ohl charming! Tm transported with joyl where are they? 
I long to see 'em. (exit.) 

Dim. Well, sir; the happy couple are®) arrived. 

Drug. Yes, they do live happy indeed. 

Dim. But how long will it last? 

Drug. How long! Don't forbode any ill, you jade; don't, I say. It 
will last durin g their lives, I hope. 



^ To wall, ummauern. *) All the way, biefen weiten SBegj fo weit ah. 
^ You put him into the head of it ifl t)ulö5te Sonjlruftion. ^ ündertaker, 
geW^en^eforgcr. ^) Cheer up, fei munter. *) (241). 
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Dim. Well, mark the end of it. Sir Charles, I know, is gay and 
good-humoured; but he can't bear the least contradiction , no, not in the 
merest trifle. 

Drug. Hold your tongue. 

Dim. Tes, sir, I have done; and yet there is in the composition of 
Sir Charles a certain humour, which, like the flying gout, gives no distur- 
bance to the family, tili it settles in the head — : when once it fibtes there, 
mercy on every body about him! But here he comes. (ex it.) 

Enter Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My dear sir, I kiss your band. But why stand on ceremony?^ 
To find you up at this late hour mortifies me beyond expression. 

Drug. *Tis but once in a way*), Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My obli^ations to you are inexpressible ; you have given me 
the most amiable of girls; our tempers accord like unisons in music. 

Drug. Ah! that's what makes me happy in my old days; my chil- 
dren and my garden are all my care. 

Sir C. And my friend Lovelace — he is to have our sister Nancy, 
I find. 

Drug. Why, my wife is so minded. 

Sir e. 0, by all means, let her be made happy. A very pretty fel- 
low Lovelace; as to that Mr. — Woodley, I think you call him — he is 
but a piain , underbred ') , ill - fashioned , sort of a — Nobody knows him ; 
he is not one of us. Oh, by all means marry her to one of us. 

Drug. I believe it must be so. Would you take any refi*eshment? 

Sir C. Nothiog in nature — it is time to retire to rest. 

Drug. Well, well, good night, Sir Charles. Ha! here comes my 
daughter. Good night, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. Bon repos. 

Enter Lady Rackett. 

Lady R. Dear sir! I did not expect to see you up so late. 

Drug. My Lady Rackett, I am glad to hear how happy- you are: 1 
won't detain you now. There's your good man waiting for you; good 
night, my girl. (ex it.) 

Sir C. I must humour this old put^), in order to be remembered in 
bis "Will. 

Lady R. 0, lal I am quite fatigued. I can hardly move. Why 
don't you help me, you barbarous man? 

Sir C. There, take my arm. — 

Lady R. But I won't be laughed at. (looking tenderly at him.) 
1 don't love you. 

Sir C. Don't you? 

Lady R. No. Dear me! this glove! why don't you help me off 
with my glove? Pshaw! you awkward Ihing^), let it alone; you an't fit 
to be about my person. I might as well not be married, for any use*) 
you are of. Reach me a chair. You have no compassion for me. I am 
so glad to Sit down. Why do you drag me to routs? Tou know I 
hate them. 



^) To stand on ceremony, UmjiSnbe mad^en» *) Once in a way, tf 
fommt ia ni*t oft. ') Unc6«nbürHö. *) Put, Z^et, 9taxx. ^) Ungef^^itftw 
Wenf^. *) For any use &c., waö t>n mix nüften fannjl. 
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Sir C. Ohi there is no cxistiog, oo breathing, unless one does as 
other people of fashion do. 

Lady R. But I am out of humour'): I lost all my money. 

Sir C. How much? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that. I don*t value three hundred pounds to 
contribute to your happiness. 

Lady R. Don't you? — not value three hundred pounds to please me? 

Sir C. You know, I don't. 

Lady R. Abi you fond fooll — But I hate gaming: it almost meta- 
morphoses a woman into a fury. Do you know that I was frighted at 
myself several times to- night? I had an huge oäth at the very tip of 
my tongue. 

Sir C. Had ye? 

Lady R. I caught myself at it; but I bit my Ups, and so I did 
not disgrace*) myself. And then I was crammed up in a corner of the 
room, with such a stränge party at a whist- table, looking at black and 
red spots: did you mind them? 

Sir C. You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R. There was that stränge, unaccountable woman, Mrs. Night- 
shade : she behaved so fretfully to her husband, a poor, inoffensive, good- 
natured, good sort of a good-for-nothing kind of man: but she so teized 
him. — «How could you play that card? Ah, you've a head, and so has 
a pin*) — You're a numskull, you know you are — ma'am, he has the 
poorest head in the worid, he does not know what he is about; you 
know you don't. — Oh, fyel — I'm ashamed of youl» 

Sir G. She has served to divert you, I see. 

Lady R. And to crown all, there was my lady Clackit, who runs 
on^) with an eternal lamm about nothing, out of all season, time and 
place — In the very midst of the game^) she begins, «Lard, ma'am, I 
was apprehensive I should not be able to wait on your la'ship; my poor 
little dog, Pompey the sweetest thing in the world, — a spade ledl — 
there's the knave — I was fetching a walk, me'm, the other morning in 
the Park; a fine frosty morning it was; I love frosty weather of all things. 
Let me look at the last trick — and so, m'em, little Pompey — Oh! if 
your la'ship was lo see the dear creature pinched with the frost, and 
mincing bis steps along the Mall % with bis pretty innocent face — I vow 
1 don't know what to play — And so, me'm , while I was taiking to cap- 
lain Flimsey — Your la'ship knows captain Flimsey — Nothing but rub- 
bish^) in my band — I can't help it^) — And so, me'm, five odious frights 
of dogs beset my poor little Pompey — the dear creature has the heart 
of a lion, but who can resist five at once? And so Pompey barked for 
assistance? The hurt he received was upon bis ehest ^): the doctor would 
not advise him to venture out tili the wound is healed, for fear of an in- 
flammation — Pray, what's trumps?» 

') Out of humour, uerbricgü^. *) To disgrace, in Uitölficf ^rinöen (nSm* 
H(^ bur^ bie 6ünt)e bed g(u($)end ober ®4wdrend). ^) So has d pin, fo dinett 
M Ätt* eine Stetfnabel. ^) To run on, losrennen, f^wafeen. *) ^ier bürfte ti 
angemeffen fein, jt^ no^ au§er ben angegebenen folgenbe i^artenf)}te(augbrü^e ju 
metfen: bebienen, to wait on; 2lnlaae, score; guröcf nehmen, to revoke; gute 
harten ^a^en, to have a good hand; Forcen ^aSen, to have a streng band; 
bie Ba^x^äftitdidfltit, the odds ; bie 9 mug fallen, it is odds but the 9 falls. — 
3« einigen ^aiatbf^)ielen fommen »or: the punter; ber^Se^er; hockley. bie auf» 
aelegte i^arte (im ^f^axc^pitf); cock, ein ihiiff (0|r). ^) Mall, m^ü, fetra^e in 
ßpnbon. ^) Sd^Ie^te i^arten. ^ Diefer 5lw«bru(f ifl eine Olntwort anf ben fra* 
genben ölid ü^rer 2)ilitf^)ielerin: «3d^ fan« n**t anber«.» ^) Chest, »mWö^twng. 
IL SSievie Auflage. 18 
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Sir C My dear, you*d make a most excellent actress. 

Lady R. Why don't you band me up stairs? Oh! I am so tired: let 
US go to rest. 

Sir C. (assisting her.) Tou complain, and yet rakiog ') is the 
delight of your little heart. 

LadyR. (leaning on him as he walks away.) It is you that make 
a rake*) of me. Oh, Sir Charles, how shockingly you played that last 
rubber, when 1 stood looking over youl 

Sir C. My love, I played the truth of the game*). 

Lady R. No, indeed, my dear, you played it wrong. Ahl Sir Char- 
les, you have a head. 

Sir C. Po! nonsense t you don't understand it 

Lady R. I beg your pardon: I am allowed to play better than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, my dear: I was perfectly right. 

Lady R. No such thing, Sir Charles. How can you dispute it? The 
diamond was the play. 

Sir C. Pol ridiculousl the club was the card against the world. 

Lady R. Oh, no, no, no; I say it was the diamond. 

Sir C. Zounds! madam, I say it was the club. 

Lady R. What do you fly into such a passion for? 

Sir C. Death and fury! do you think I don't know what I am about? 
I teil you once more, the club was the judgement^) of iu 

Lady R. May be so. Have it your own way*), sir. 

• (walks about and sings.) 

Sir C. Vexationl you're the strängest woman that ever lived; there's 
no conversing with you. Look'ye here, my Lady Rackett: it is the clearest 
case in the world ; TU make it piain to you in a moment. 

Lady R. Very well, sir. To be sure you must be right. 

(with a sneering laugh.) 

Sir C. Listen to me, Lady Rackett: I had four cards. Trumps were 
out. The lead^) was mine. They were^) six — no, no, no, they were 
seven, and we nine; then, you know, the beauty of the play was to — 

Lady R. Well, now il's amazing to me, that you can't perceive: 
give me l^ave, Sir Charles. Your left band") adversary had led bis last 
trump, and he had before finessed the club, and roughed the diamood: 
now if you had led your diamond — 

Sir C. Zoonsl madam, but we played for the odd trick. 

Lady R. And sure the play for the odd trick — 

Sir C. Death and fury! can't you hear me? ' 

Lady R. And must not I be heard, sir? 

Sir C. Zoonsl hear me, I say. Will you hear me? 

Lady R. I never heard the like in my life. 

(bums a tun«, and walks about fretfully.) 

Sir C. Why then you are enough to provoke the patience of a Stoic. 
— (looks at her; he walks about and iaughs.) — Very well, ma- 
dam; you know no more of the game than your father's leaden^) Hercu- 
les on the top of the house. Tou know no more of whist than he does 
of gardening. 

Lady R. Go on^®) your own way, sir. 

(takes out a glass, and settles her hair.) 



») Raking, ©^WÄrmen. *) Rake, ©^wätmerin, SBBöiJUnö. *) truth of the 
game, @|)ic(raifon. *) Judgement, ^»iclraifon. ^) Have it your own way, 
^aht meinetwegen SHed^t. ^) Lead, Slnfpielen. ^ They were, jene Rotten a«' 
öeleQt oUx flanfcen auf 6. ^) (121). «) Lea '^ ' - - - - 



Leaden, bleiern. ^°) Go on, fa^re fort. 
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Sir G. Why then, by all thafs odious, you are the most perverse, 
obstinate, igDorant — 

Lady R. Polite language, sirl 

Sir G. Tou are, madam, the most perverse, the most obstinate — you 
are a vile') womanl 

Lady R. I am obliged to you, sir. 

Sir G. You are a vile woman, I teil you so, and I will never sleep 
aoother night under one roof with you. 

Lady R. As you please. 

Sir G. Madam, it shall be as I please, TU order my chariot this mo- 
ment, (going.) — I koow how the cards should be played as well as 
any man in England, that let me teil you. (going.) — And when your 
fomily were standing behind counters ^), measuring out tape *), and "harter- 
JDg for Whitechapel needles, my ancestors, my ancestors, madam, were 
squandering away whole estates at cards; whole estates, my Lady Rackett 
(she hums a tune, andhelooks at her). Whythen, bv aU tbat*s dear 
to me, ril never exchange^) another word with you, good, bad, or in- 
different (goes and turns back). Will you command your temper, and 
listen to me? 

Lady R. Go on, sir. ^ 

Sir G. Gan't you be cool as I am? — Look'ye, my Lady Rackett: 
thus it stood. The trumps being all out, it was then my Business — 

Lady R. To play the diamond, to be sure. 

.SirG. DanmationI 1 have done with you for ever; for ever, madam, 
and so you may teil your father. (going.) 

Lady R. What a passion the gentleman is inl 

Sir C. Will you let me speak? 

Lady R. Who hinders you, sir? 

Sir C. Once more, then, out of pure good nature — 

Lady R. Oh I sir, I am couvinced of your good nature. 

Sir G. That, and that only, prevails with me*) to teil you, the club 
was the play. 

LadyR. I am prodigiously obliged to you for the Information. I am 
perfectly satisfied, sir. 

Sir G. It is the clearest point in the world. Only mind now. We 
were nine, and — 

Lady R. And for that reason, the diamond was the play. Tour ad- 
versary's club was the best in the house. 

Sir G. Why then, such another ßend never existed. There is no 
reasoning with you. It is in vain to say a word. Good sense is thrown 
away upon you. I now see the malice of your heart. Tou are a base 
woman, and I part from you for ever. You may live here with your 
father, and admire bis fantastical evergreens, tili you become as fantastical 
yourself. Fll set out^) for London this moment. Your servant, madam 
(turns and looks at her). The club was not the best in the house. 

Lady R. How calm you arel — Well, TU go to bed. Will you re- 
pose yourself too. You had better'). (going.) 

Sir G. That ease is so provoking. I desire you will stay and hear 
me. Don*t think to carry it^) in this manner. Madam, I must and will 
be heard. 



') Vile, n«(^t«würbi0. 2).Gounters, 35^Itif*. ^ Tape, 3»intbattb. *) Ex- 
change, »e^feln. *) Prevails with me, gewinnt e8 über mic^. ^) To set out, 
abreifen. ^ You had better, eö w&re flöfter. ®) To carry it, bieOber^anb be» 
^^\ix^, ^ier and^: ed abguma^en. 
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Lady R. Oh! lud; with that törrible counteaance I you frighten me 
away. (runs in and shuts the door.) , 

Sir G. (following her.) You shall not fly me thus. Gonfusion! 
open Ihe door — will you open it? this cootempt is beyond enduring 
(walks away). I intended to have') made it clear to her, but now let 
her coDtinue in her absurdity. She is not worth my notice. My resolu- 
tion is taken. She has touched my pride, and I now renounce her for 
ever; yes, for ever; not to return, though she were to request, beseecb, 
and implore, on her very knees. (exit.) 

Lady R. (peeping in). Is he gone? (comes forward). Bless 
mel what have I done? — I have carried this too far, I believe. I had 
better call him back. For the sake of peace TU give up the point. What 
dpes k signify, which was the best of the play? — It is not worth quai- 
relling about. — Howl — here he comes again. — Fll give up nothing to 
him. He shall never get the better of me: I am ruined for life if he does. 
I will conquer him, and I am resolved he shall see it. 

(runs in and shuts the door.) 

Sir G. (iooking in). No; she won't open it. Headstrong and posi- 
tive! — If she could but command her temper, the thing would be as 
clear as day-light. She has sense enough, if she would but make use of 
it. It were pity^) she should be lost (advanc-es towards the door). 
All owing*) to that perverse spirit of contradiction. — I may reclaim her 
still — (peeping through the key-hole). Not so much as a glimpse 
of her (taps at the door). Lady Hackett — Lady Rackett — 

Lady R. (within). What do you want? 

SirG. (laughing affectedly). Gome, you have been very pleasant. 
Open the door: I cannot help laughing at all this. — Golne, no more 
foolery: have done*) now, and open the door. 

Lady R. (within). Don't be such a torment. 

Sir G. Will you open it? 

L^dy R. (laughihg). No — no — ho! ho! 

Sir G. Hell and confusion! what a puppy I make of myself! TU 
bear this usage no longer. To be trifled with^) in this sort by a false, 
treacherous, — (runs to the door and speaks through the key- 
hole). The diamond was not the play (walks away as fast as he 
can). i know what I am about (looks back in a violent rage), and 
the club was not the best in the house. (exit.) 



Act the Second. 

Scene 1. 
Enter Dimity (laughing violently). 

Dim. Oh, I shall die; I shall expire in a fit of laughing*). This is 
the modish couplethat were so happy! such a quarrel as they have had; 
the whole house is in an uproar. Ho! ho! ho^ a rare proof of the happiness 
they enjoy in high life. I shall never hear people of fashion mentioned 
again, but I shall be ready to crack my sides. They were both — Ho! 
hol ho! This is three weeks after marriage, I think. 



') (246). ') Pity, ©d^abe. ^ Owing, baö fpmmt afle« »on. *) Have 
done, fei fertlQ, Prc auf. *) To Irifle with, t>tx^potU\x, *) Fit of laughing, 
t)or ßa^en. 
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Enter Drugget. 

Drug. Hey! howl what's the matter, Dimity? — What am I called 
down stairs for? 

Dim. Why, there's two people of fashion -— (stifles a laugh). 

Drug. Why, you malapert hussey*)! explain this moment. 

D i m. The fond couple have been together by the ears this half hour. 
Are you satisfied oow? 

Drug. Ay! — what, have they quarrelled? what was it about? 

Dim. Something too nice and fine for my comprehension, and yours 
too, I belleve. People in high life understand their own forms best And 
here comes one that can unriddle the whole affair. (exit.) 

Enter Sir Charles. 

Sir G. (to the people within). I say, let the horses be put to*) 
this moment. So, Mr. Drugget I 

Drug. Sir Charles, here's a terrible bustle. I did not expect this. 
What can be the matter? 

Sir C. I have been used by your daughter in so base, so contempt- 
uous, so vile a manner, that 1 am determined not to stay in this house 
to -night. 

Drug. This is a thunderbolt to mel afler seeing how elegantly and 
fashionably you lived tosether, to find now all sunshine vanished! Do, 
Sir Charles, let me heal mis breach, if possible. 

Sir C. Sir, it is impossible. Fll not live with her an hour longer. 

Drug. Nay, nay, don't be too hasty. Let me intreat you, go to bed 
and sleep upon it. In the morning, when you are cool — 

Sir C. Oh, sii;, I am very cool, I assure you. Ha! hal — it is not 
in her power, sir, to — a — a — to disturb the serenity of my temper. 
Don't iraagine that Fm in a passion. I am not so easily ruffled^) as you 
imagine. But, quietly and deliberately , I can repay the iojury done me 
by a false, ungratefui, deceitful woman. ^ « 

Drug. The injuries done you by a false, ungratefui! My daughter, 
I hope, sir — 

Sir C. Her character is now fuUy known to me. I understand her 
perfectly. She is a vile woman ! that'y all I have to say, sir ! 

Drug. Hey! howl — a vile woman! what has she done? 

Sir G. I shall enter into no detail, Mr. Drugget. See if the horses 
are put to. 

Drug. Mercy on mel in my old days to hear this. 

Enter Mrs. Drugget. 

Mrs. D. Deliver me! I am all over in such a tremble. Sir, Charles, 
I shall break my heart if there is any thing amiss. 

Sir C. Madam, I am very sorry, for your sake; but to live with her 
is impossible. 

Mrs. D. My poor dear girll what can she have done? 

Sir G. What all her sex can do: it needs no explanation: the very 
Bpirit of them all. 

Drug. Ay! I see how it is. — She is bringing foul disgrace upon 
\is. This comes of her marrying a man of fashion. 

Sir C. Fashion, sir, that should have instructed her better. She 



J) Malapert hussey, ttafeweife« SWeiif^. ^) To be put to, attöefpannt mx^ 
ben. *) «ttö ber gaffuiiö bringen. 
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might have been sensible of her happiness. Whatever you may think of 
the fqrtune you gave her, my rank in life Claims respect; daims obedience, 
attention, and truth. 

Drug. And, let me teil you, however you may estimate your qua- 
lity, my daughter is dear to me. 

Sir G. And, sir, my character is dear to me. It shall never be in 
her power to expose me. 

Drug. Tet you must give me leave to teil you. 

Sir C. 1 won*t hear a word. 

Drug. Not in behalf of my own daughter? 

Mrs. D. Don't be so hasty, my love; have some respect forSirChar- 
les*s rank; don*t be violent with a man of bis fashion. 

Drug. Hold your tongue, woman, I say: hold your tongue. You 
are not a person of fashion, at least. My daughter was ever a good girL 

Sir G. I have found her out 0* 

Drug. OhI thenit's all over, and it does not signify arguing aboutit. 

Mrs. D. That ever I should live to see this hourl How the unfor- 
tunate girl could take such wickedness in her head, I can't imagine. TU 
go and speak to the unhappy*creature this moment. (exit.) 

Sir G. She Stands detected now: detected in her truest colours. 

Drug. Well, grievous as it may be, let me hear the circumstances 
of this unhappy business. ' 

Sir G. Mr. Drugget, I have not leisure now. Her behaviour has been 
so exasperating, that I shall make the best of my way to town. My mind 
is flxed. She sees me no more, and so, your servant, sir. (exit.) 

Drug. What a calamity has here befallen usl A good girl, and so 
well disposedl But the evil communication of high life, and fashiooable^ 
Tices, turned her heart to folly. (exit.) 

Enter Lady Rackett, Mrs. Drugget, and Dimity. 

Lady R. A cruel, barbarous man, to quarrel in this unaccountable 
manner ; to alann the whole house, and to expose me and himself too. 

Mrs. D. Oh, childl l never thought it would have come to this. 
Tour shame will not end here; it will be all over St. James*s parish by 
to morrow morning. 

Lady R. Well, if it must be so, there is one comfort still; the story 
will teil more to bis disgrace than mine. 

Dim. As Tm a sinner, and so it will, madam. He deserves what he 
has met with. 

Mrs. D. Dimity, don*t you encourage her. You shock me to hear 
you speak so. I did not think you had been so hardened'). 

Lady R. Hardened do you call it? I have lived in the world to very 
Uttle purpose, if such trifles as these are to disturb my rest. 

Mrs. D. You wicked girll do you call it a trifle to be guiity of 
falsehood^) to your husband? 

Lady R. How! — (turns short, and stares at her.) Well, 1 
Protest and vow I don*t comprehend all this. Has Sir Gharles accused me 
of any impropriety in my conduct? 

Mrs. D. OhI too true, he has: he has found you out^ and you have 
behaved basely, he says. 

Lady R. Madami 



^ To find out, fetttten lemeti (ijel^t au^: ert(H)^en). ') »Dme^m. •) To 
be hardened, »erftodt fein. *) Xreulojtöfeft. 
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Mrs. D. Tou have fallen into frailty, like many of your sex, he says; 
and he ia resolved to come to a separatiou directly. 

LadyR. Why theo, if he is so base a wretch as to dishonourme in 
thit manner, his heart shall ache before I live with him again. 

Dim. Hold to that, ma'am, and let his head ache into the bargain V 

Mrs. D. Tour poor father heard it as well as I. 

Lady R. Then let your doors be open for him this very moment; 
Jet him return to London. If he does not , Fll lock myself up , and the 
false one shan't approach me, though he were to whine on his knees at 
my very door. A base, injurious manl (exit) 

Mrs. D. Dimity, do let us follow, and hear what she has to say for 
herselt (exit) 

Dim. She has excuse enough I Warrant her. What a noise is here, 
iodeed. I have lived in polite families, where there was no such bustle 
made about nothing. (exit.) 

Enter Sir Charles and Drugget. 

Sir C. It is all in vain, sir, my resolution is taken. 

Drug. Well; but consider, I am her father. Indulge me only tili we 
hear what the girl has to say in her defence. 

Sir Q. She can have nothing to say; no excuse can palliate such 
behaviour. 

Drug. Don't be too positive: there may be some mistake. 

Sir C. No, sir, no; there can be no mistake. Did not I see her, 
hear her myself? 

Drug. Lack-a-day! then I am an unfortunate man. 

Sir G. She will be unfortunate too: with all my heart. She may 
tbank herseif. She might have been happy, had she been so disposed. 

Drug. Why truly, I think she might. 

Enter Mrs. Drugget. 

Mrs. D. I wish you would moderate your anger a little, and let us 
talk over this affair with temper. — My daughter denies every title of 
your Charge. 

Sir C. Denies itl denies it! 

Mrs. D. She does« indeed. 

Sir G. And that aggravates her fault. 

Mrs. D. She vows that you never found her out in any thmg that 
was wrong. 

Sir G. She does not allow it to be wrong then? — Madam, I teil 
you again, I know her thoroughly. I have found her out: I am now ac- 
quatnted with her character. I am to be deceived no more. 

Mrs. 0. Then you are in opposite stories*). She swears, my dear 
Mr. Drugget^ the poor girl swears, she never was guilty of the smallest 
infidelity in her born days. 

Sir G. And what then^ What if she does say so? 

Mrs. D. And if she says truly, it is hard her character should be 
blown upon*) without just cause. 

Sir G. And is she therefore to behave ill in other respects? I never 
charged her with infidelity to me, madam; there I allow her innocent. 

Drug. And did not you Charge her then? 



^) Into the bargain, o^enein. *) 3n SBibetrf^^nt^. ') To be blown upon, 
berührt wtxUn, »erteumbet »erben. 
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Sir G. No, sir, 1 never dreamt of such a thing. 

Drug. Why theo, if she is inaocent, let me (eil you, you are a 
8canda]ous person. 

Mrs. D. Prithee, my dear — 

Drug. Be quiet; though he is a man of quality, I will teil him of it. 
Did not I fine for sheriflF^)? — Yes, you are a scandalous person to de- 
fame an honest man's daughter. 

Sir C. What have you taken into your head now? 

Drug. You charged her with falsehood. 

Sir C. No, never, never. 

Drug. I say, you did. 

Sir C. And I say no, no. 

Mrs. D. Yes, lovey, I am witness. 

Sir G. Absurd! I said no such thing. 

Drug. But I aver you did. 

Sir G. But I teil you, no, positively no. 

Drug. and Mrs. D. And I say, yes, positively yes. 

Sir G. 'Sdeath, this is all madness. 

Drug. You said that she foUowed the ways of most of her sex. 

Sir G. I said so, and what then? 

Drug. There, he owns it.. 

Sir G. I never owned any such thing. 

Drug. You owned it even now, now, now. 

Mrs. D. This very moment. 

Sir G. No, no; I teil you, no. 

Drug. This instant. Prove it; make your words good. 

Enter Dimity, in a fit of laughter. 

Dim. What do you think it was all about? Hai ha! the whole secret 
is come out, ha! ha! It was all about a game of cards. Hol hol hol 

Drug. A game of cards 1 

Dim. (laughing). It was all about a club and a diamond. 

(exit, laughing.) 

Drug. And was that all, Sir Gharles? 

Sir G. And enough too, sir. 

Drug. And was that what you found her out in? 

Sir G. I can't bear to be contradicted , when I am clear that I am 
in the right 

Drug. I never heard of such a heap of nonsense in all my lifo. 
Woodley shall marry Nancy. 

Mrs. D. Don't be in a hurry, my love, this will all be made up. 

Drug. Why does he not go and heg her pardon then? 

Sir C. I beg her pardon 1 I won't debase myself to any of you. I 
shan't forgive her, you may rest assured. (exit.) 

Drug. Now, there, there's a pretty fellow for you! 

Mrs. D. ril Step and prevail on my Lady Rackelt to speak to him. 
all this will be set right. (exit.) 

Drug. A ridiculous fop! I am glad it is no worse, however. — He 
must go and talk scandal of hlmself, as if the town did not abound with 
people ready enough to take that trouble off bis hands. 



1) To fine for sheriff, fott Jicr (leigen, mx i^ nidjt awm e^eriff erwS^tt? 
3eber mma^ttibt mt^tx tarn jum e^eriff ernannt »erben, a^er »tele Beaa^len 
eine Summe (to fine), um ber lältigen ^xbtittn ent^^oben gu fetn. 
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Enter Nancy. 

Drug. So, Nancy, — you seem in confusion, my girl! . 

Nan. How can one help it'), with all this noise in the house? And 
you are going to marry me as ill as my sister. I hate Mr. Lovelace. 

Drug. Why so, child? 

Nan. I know these people of quality despise us all out of pride, and 
would be glad to marry us out of avarice. 

Drug. The girFs right * 

Nan. They üve not orderly. They marry, — live, — and love only 
themselves. 

Drug. And then quarre! about a card. 

Nan. I don't ^ant to be a gay lady. I want to be happy. 

Drug. And so you shall: don*t frighten yourself, child. Step to your 
sister, bid her make herseif easy; go, and comfort her, go. 

Nan. Tes, sir. (exit.) 

Drug. ril Step and settle the matter with Mr. Woodley, tiiis mo- 
ment. (exit.) 

Scene 3. Another Apartment. 

Sir Charles, with a pack of cards, at a table. 

Sir G. Never was any thing like her behaviour. I can pick out the 
¥ery cards I had in my band, and then His as piain as the sun. Ther« — 
there — now — there — no — damn it — there it was — now let me 
see; — they had four by honours*), and we played for the odd trick, — 
damnation! honours were divided, — ayl honours were divided, and then 
a trump was led, and the oth^r side had the — confusion I this preposte- 
rotts woman has put it all out of niy head (puts the cards into bis 
pocket). Mighty well, madam; I have done with you. 

Enter Mrs. Drugget. 

Mrs. D. Sir Charles, let me prevail. Come with me and speak to her. 

Sir C. I don't desire to see her face. 

Mrs. D. If you were to see her all bath'd in tears, I am sure it 
would melt your very heart. 

Sir C. Madam, it shall be my fault if ever I am treated so again. 
ril have nothing to say to her — (going, stops). Does she give up 
the point? 

Mrs. D. She does, she agrees to any thing. 

Sir C. Does she allow that the club was the play? 

Mrs.'D. Just as you please; she is all Submission. 

Sir C. Does she own that the club was not the best in the house? 

Mrs. D. She does; she is willing to own it. 

Sir C. Then TU step and speak to her. I never was clearer in any 
thing in my life. (exit.) 

Mrs. D. Lord love 'em, they'll make it up now, and then they'll be 
as happy as ever. (exit.) 

Enter Nancy. 

Nan. Welll they may talk what they will of taste, and genteel life; 
I don't think it is natural. Give me Mr. Woodley. — La ! that odious thing 
is Coming this way. 

Enter Lovelace. 

Love. My charming little innocent, I have not seen you these three hours. 



*) Help it, «nber0; bafür. *) Honours, bic honneurs, SJIlber, 
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Nan. I have been very happy these three hours. 

Love. My sweet angel, you seem disconcerted, and you neglect your 
pretty figure. No matter, for the present; in a litüe time I shall make 
you appear as gracefui and as genteel as your sister. 

Nan. That is not what employs my thoughts, sir. 

Love. Ayl but my pretty little dear, that should engage your atten- 
tion. To set off and adorn the charms that nature has given you , should 
be i\^e husiness of your life. 

Nan. But as I have something eise to do, you'Il excuse my leaving 
you. (exit.) 

Love. I must have her, notwithstanding this; for though I am not 
in love, I am confoundedly in debt. 

Enter Drugget. 

Drug. So, Mr. Lovelace! any news from above stairs? Is this ab- 
surd quarrel at an end? Have they made it up? 

Love. Oh! a mere bagatelle, sir; these little fracas never last long, 
as you see; for here they come, in perfect good humour. 

Enter Sir Charles Rackett and Lady Rackett 

Sir C. Mr. Drugget, I embrace you; you see me in the most perfect 
harmony of spirits. 

Drug. What, all reconciled again? 

Lady R. . All made up, sir. I knew how to bring the gentleman to 
a sense of bis duty. ^ This is the first difference, I think, we ever had, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir C. And TU be sworn it shall be the last. 

Drug. I am happy now, as happy as a fond father can wish. Sir 
Charles, I can spare you an Image to put on the top of your house in 
London. 

Sir C. Infinitely obliged to you. 

Drug. Well, well, ifs time to retire: I am glad to see you recon- 
ciled; and now I wish you a good night, Sir Charles. Mr. Lovelace, this 
is your way. Fare ye well both. I am glad you quarreis are at an end: 
this way, Mr. Lovelace. (exeunt Drugget and Lovelace.) 

Lady R. Ahl you are a sad') man, Sir Charles, to behave to me a& 
you have done. 

Sir C. My dear, I grant it: and such an absurd quarrel too — hal ha! 

Lady R. Yes, hal ha! — about such a trifle. 

Sir G. It is pleasant how we could both fall into such an error. Ha! ha! 

Lady R. Ridicuious beyond expression; ha! ha! 

Sir C. And then the mistake your falber and mother feil into. 

Lady R. That too is a diverting part of the story. Ha! ha! — But, 
Sir Charles, must I stay and live with my father tili I grow as fantastical 
as bis evergreens? 

Sir C. Nay, prithee don't remind me of my foUy. 

Lady R. Ah! my relations were all standing behind counters, selling 
Whitechapel needles, while your family were spending great estates. 

Sir C. Spare my blushes; you see I am covered with confusion. 

Lady R. How could you say so indelicate a thing? I don*t love you. 

Sir C. It was indelicate, I grant it. 

Lady R. Am I a vile woman? 

Sir C. How can you, my angel? 

') S3Ö«. 
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Lady R. I shan't forgive you. ril. have you on your knees for this 
(sings and plays with him). «Go naughty man.» — Ah, Sir Charles I 

Sir C. The rest of my life shall aim at convincing you how sin- 
cerely I love you. 

Lady R. (sings). «Go naughty man, I can't abide you.» Well, 
come, let us go to rest (going). Ah, Sir Charles, now it's all over, the 
diamond was the play. 

Sir C. Oh, no, no, no; now that one may speak, it was the club 
indeed. 

Lady R. Indeed, my love, you are mistaken. 

Sir C. You make me laugh; but I was not mistaken; rely upon my 
judgment. 

Lady R. You may rely upon mine; you was wrong. 

Sir C. (laughing). Pol no, no, no such thing. 

Lady R. (laughing). But I say, yes, yes, yes. 

Sir C. OhI no, no; it is toa ridiculous ; don*t say any more about 
it, my love. 

Lady R. (toying with him). DonH you say aoy more about it; 
you had better give it up, you had indeed. 

Enter Footman. 

Foot. Your honour's cap and Slippers. 

Sir C. Lay down my cap, and here take these shoes off (he takes 
them off, and leaves them at a distance). Indeed, my Lady 
Rackett, you make me ready to expire with laughing. Hai hal 

Lady R. You may laugh, but I am right notwithstanding. 

Sir C. How can you say so? 

Lady R. How can you say otherwise? 

Sir C. Well, now mind me, Lady Rackett, we can now talk of this 
in good humour; we can discuss it cooUy. 

Lady R. So we can, and it is for that reasoa I venture to speak to 
you. Are these the ruffles I bought for you? 

Sir C. They are, my dear. 

Lady R. They are very pretty. But, indeed, you played the card 
wrong. 

Sir C. No, no, listen to me; the affair was thus: Mr. Jenkins having 
never a club left — 

Lady R. Mr. Jenkins finessed the dub. 

Sir C. (peevishly). How can you? 

Lady R. And trumps being all out — 

Sir C. And we playing for the odd trick — 

Lady R. If you had minded your game — 

Sir C. And the club being the best — 

Lady R. If you had led your diamond — 

Sir C. Mr. Jenkins would, of course, put on a spade. 

Lady R. And so the odd trick was sure. 

Sir C. Damnation! will you let me speak? 

Lady R. Very weil, sir, fly out again. 

Sir C. Look here now; here is a pack of cards. — Now you shall 
be convinced. 

Lady R. You may talk tili to-morrow, I know I am right. 

(walks about.) 

Sir C. Why then, by all that's perverse, you are the most head- 
strong — Can't you look here? here are the very cards. 

Lady R. Go on; you'U find it out at last. 

Sir C. Will you hold your tongue, or not? will you let me ahew 
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you? — Po! it is all nonsense (puts up the cards). Come, let us go 
to rest (going). Only stay one moment (takes out the cards). Now 
command yourself, and you shall have demonstration. 

Lady R. It does not signify^), sir. Your head will be clearer in 
the morning. I chuse to go to bed. 

Sir C. Stay and hear me, can't you? 

Lady R. No; my head aches. I am tired of the subjeet. 

Sir C. Why then, damn the cards. There, and there, and there 
(throwing them about the room). Gonfusion seize me if I stay here 
to be tormented a moment longef (putting on his shoes). 

Lady R. Take your own way, sir. 

Sir C. Now then, I teil you once more, you are a vile woman. 

LadyR. Don*t make me laugh again, Sir Charles (walks and sings). 

Sir C. Hell and the devill Will you sit down quietly and let me 
convince you? 

Lady R. I don't chuse to hear any more about it. 

Sir C. Why then may I perish if ever — a blockhead, an idiot I 
was, to marry (walks about). Such provoking impertinence ! (she sits 
down). Damnation I I am so clear in the thing. She is not worth my 
notice (sits down, turns his back, and looks uneasy). Fll take no 
more pains about it (pauses for some time, then looks at her). Is 
it not Strange, that you won't hear me? 

Lady R. Sir, I am very ready to hear you. 

Sir C. Very well then, v^ry well; you remember how the game 
stood. (draws his chair near her.) 

Lady R. I wish you would untie my necklace, it hurts me. 

Sir C. Why can't you listen? 

Lady R. I teil you it hurts me terribly. 

Sir C. Death and cbnfiision ! (moves his chair away). — There 
is no bearing this (looks at her angrily). It won't take a moment, if 
you will but listen (moves towards her). Can't you see, that, by 
forcin g the adversary's band, Mr. Jenkins would be obliged to — 

Lady R. (moving her chair away from him). Mr. Jenkins had 
the best club, and never a diamond left. 

Sir C. (rising). Distractionl Bedlam is not so mad. Be as wrong 
as you please , madam. May I never hold four by honours , may I lose 
evei*y thing I play for, may fortune eternally forsake me, if I endeavour 
to set you right again. (exit.) 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Drugget, Woodley and Nancy. 

Mrs. D. Graciousl what's the matter now? 

Lady R. Such another man does not exist. I did not say a word 
to the gentleman, and yet he has been raving about the room, and storm- 
ing like a whirlwind. 

Drug. And about a club again! I heard it all. — Come hither, 
Nancy; Mr. Woodley, she is yours for life. 

Mrs. D. My dear, how can you be so passionate? • 

Drug. It shall be so. Take her for life, Mr. Woodley. 

Wood. My whole life shall be devoted to her happiness. 

Drug. Mr. Woodley, I recommend my girl to your care. I shall have 
nothing now to think of, but my greens, and my images, and my shrub- 
bery. — Though, mercy on all married folks, say I; for these wranglings 
are, I am afraid , what they must all come to ; — but the best of it is, — 
they never last long. (exeunt.) 

^) It does not signify, e« liegt itid^t« baratt, cö ^at itf^t« auf fl^. 
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8. ^^Joefle, 

Gmleitund ^um Sefen engUfc^et ^oefien. 

Um engUfd^e (SeHd^te gut su lefen nnb ri^tig )>erfle^en gu f dunen, ntn§ man 
mit ber innem dinri^tung ber 93<rfe nS^er befannt fein. Clin jebed gute ®ebiAt 
ijl, mit ein funftmifig aufgeführte« ©ebinbe, nadf beftimmten «er^&Itniffen ah» 
^emeffen, unb überall \o angeorbnet, ba^ biefe Ser^aUniffe ^df tt^a^rne^men (ajjfen. 
3)a bie Se^anbt^eile ber Serfe et^tben unb SB5rter unb SBortDerbinbungen flnb, 
unb ba biefe ni(^t in ieber Sprad^e auf aiddft Steife eingeri^tet fein tonnen, fo 
Bluffen bie Ser^dltniffe, beren fid^ bie Stun^ bebienen barf, oft ^äj na«^ bem SXa« 
terial richten, fo fem biefed für einige S^er^&Itniffe ber allgemeinen Serdbautunft 
me^r ober minber brau^bar befunben »irb. SBir betrauten ^ier nur bie in ber 
englifc^en $oef!e Hihüd^tn 93erH(tniffe unb gebräuchlichen baraud entf))ringenben fßtXK 
binbnngdarten gnr ^en^orbringung einel funfhn&iigen ®anaen. SSBir ^aben ^ier alfo 

a) oon ben Seftanbt^eüen, 

b) »on ben Ser^dltniffen, 

c) i»on ben Serbinbnngen berfelben su f))re^en. 

1) !Bom 9ti^9ti^mu^ im SlUgemeinen. 

^ie engflf(^e &)pxadft ^at einen 9l^)^t^mu9, baS ^eift einen taftmä^igen 
®ang ber S3er«rei^en, ber bem ber beutfc^en ®^)ra4e aiemlid^ S^nlid^ ijt, unb auf 
ß&nge unb j^fir^e ber Selben, aber no4 me^r auf bem ^ccent M SBorted beruht, 
fcltener, aber bo<^ ^in unb »ieber, von biefen ©runbiagen abae^t, unb bur^ ben 
@inn unb ba9 ®efü^( beftimmt mirb. Z)er St^^t^mud an ^q giei^t vBaig bem 
muftfaliff^en Zattt, 9ßie biefer lange unb furge X5ne ^at, fo werben be^tmmte 
Selben fur^ unb anbere an^altenb aulgefpro^en; unb fo »ie in jener mancher 
Xon, wenn audf an f!(^ fnr^, ben 9{a^bru(f ^at, fo fäflt berfeibe audf auf mand^e 
@9iben fühlbar fiarfer ober f^to&^er. Z)er ^ccent ift in ber (S)}ra(|e bie 9e^ei4« 
nnng für ben @9lbenna(^bru(f. Obglei^ berfeibe in obigen dUegein über ^ccentua« 
tion für bie gemeine ^pxad^t naci^gewiefen ijl, fo mu§ feine ©teile in boetift^^en 
6tü(fen bo^ genau geprüft werben, »eil ber ^oejie manche JBerdnberung frei fte^ 
n^enn ber Sßortfinn nnb t>a9 bi(^terif(i^e ®efü^l fie er^eif^t. 

2) !Bott ben Seftanbti^eilett ber ©ebtc^te. 

£)ie ©ejtanbtbeile flnb alle hörbaren «Selben, in 9lü(fft^t i^rer «u«fpra#e unb 
JOe^nbarfeit, SBBörter unb äBortberbinbungen, in 9lü(f|!(^t be« (Sinbrutf«, ben fle auf 
bad (S^e^br machen. ©^Iben flnb lang ober fürs o^^^ beliebig. £)ie, welche 
aänglid^ »erhallen, »ie bie mit jtummen e, gehören nic^t bier^er, weil fle unberüd* 
jtAtigt bleiben. 3ur (RrlSuterung biefer ©runble^re bebienen »ir un« ber üblid^en 
3ei(^en: (— ) für bieHnge, (w) für biei^ürje, (^) für bie Unbeftimmt^eit, nnb 
^r bad (inglif(iie »oflen »ir bie un^brbaren ©^Iben (unb ^uc^ftaben) mit (o) be« 
jei^nen. 

2)ie Selben folgenber SSerfe, na<^ ber übergefejten öe^eii^nung gelefen, »erben 
ben begriff ber Singe unb j^ürge leicht barjlellen: 

.^W <jf — w — w 

Island of blissl amid the subject seas, 

That thunder round thy rocky coasts, set up. 

At once the wonder, terror and delight, 
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Of distant nadons; whose remotest shores 

^ .^ \J ^L s^ . 

Can 800Q be shakeo by thy naval arm; 

:^ ^£. .^. ^ \J x-/ 

Not to be shook thyself, but all assault, 

.^v7.^.^ _- \^ — 

Baffling, aa thy hoar cIüEb the loiid sea-wave. Thomson. 

%9Sttm^i% gelefen, ivirb man fe^, ivie i^e &ßt gnt^nnne« frix iviE. Der 
le|te Sn9 t^ ia Hefer ^tafi^t ein »enid fi^witng. 

Sir ^emerfen (ier nnit gner^, ba§ man bie r^^tBmif^e !B4nge bed Socad 
von ber ^^n%t, bie bei ber Snlfpra^e in Setracbt fommt, iinterf^^eiben ntfiffe. 
!^|tere nta^t ndmli^^ a gn e(, e jn i( n. f. ». 3nt St^^t^nui« ber Serfe ober 
banbelt fi^'d vomSccente, unb bie accentuirte S^tbe ^i§t lang, ober, wie man 
au Sa^tVL pflegt, fte (at ben 3ftud. 9u4^ hierbei loei^t ber 2)i4ter oft Don ber 
gen>5$nli^en 9(udfpra(^e ob. 3nt ungemeinen fann man bo4 aid Stegei annehmen, 
ba§ bie furzen SHeitnngd'dnbf^lben er, ow, ish, en, age n. f. ». nid^t lang 
gebrau(|t »erben bfirfen, »dl^renb ed frei^e^t, mehrere Selben eined Sßorted, beren 
Socal fiber^anpt eine Serldngenng Stt(d§t, lang audgufpret^en, fowie einf^lbi^e 
SBdrter, bie fonß i^ren eigenen ^ccent ^en, für) an^ufpret^en , wie and ben 
angefahrten Serfen fd|^on gn erfe^, verglei^e: thunder, terror, nations; bagegen: 
Island, sea-wave, thy, npt u. f. ». 

Tiit SBdrter ftnb bem 2)i4^ter ^enfalld aXaterial, fofem i(re SBa^i gur hervor* 
bringnng ber Süeime fe^r mfl^fam i% tAt Süeime finb einf^Ibig (mdnnUc^) ober 
jweif^ibig (weibiid^); j. ö. men — then — when u. f. ».; neglecting — 
aflfecting — thinking — drinking, »elfte le|tere 9lrt M ben (Sngldnberii feiten ifr 

Z)ie SBortverbinbung be^e^t in ber ffia^I einer oft grammatifft niftt gematteten 
C^onflrurtion, »ie fie ber Dieter bed SBo^Uauted, a^dbane«, ober blöd bed Sni^ttel 
»egen ffir n^t^ig erafttet, um bem regten Sporte att<i^ taftmd^ig feinen 9ta4bm(! 
gu oerfftaffen. 

2)er Z)iftter ^ nun bie ^ei^eit, bad SRaterial, »emt eg nic^ gang an»enb« 
bar ijt, gleiftfam snau{iu|en, unb fte^t ed i^m frei, niftt blöd ba6 9(a§ ber 6t;(' 
ben bi9»eilen gu dnbem, fonbem auft manfte gang gu apoftrop^iren nnb unfidrbar 
gu maften; femer bie Sßdrter fe^r verfftiebener, nur fe^r entfernt d^neütber Xn^ 
fpraftt, gegen etnanber gu fto§en,,ba§ fle einen 91eim!(ang geben, unb enbli^ w^ 
bie 6d|e »erfftiebenartig gu conftruiren, g. S.: 

seemg jlatt seeing; hurryiDg % hurrying; o'er % over; ne'er \t. 
never; cens'riDg jl. censuring; heav'Dly % heaveoly; th' Engüsh 
{t. the English; 'mid fl. araid <&c. 



3n i\x^^i be9 SReimed fie^t man folgenbe SBdrter gegen einanber 
repeat — fate; woes — brows; renown — on; course^— force; grieve — 
live; seas — less; now — woe; wars — oars; known — none; near — 
despair; resign — thine; seal — feil; pray'r — ear; abate — compleat; 
decree — thee; giv'n — heaven. 2)iefe jle^en alle in einer eingigen Öbe. 

t>it Sortperbinbung iß fe^r mannigfach, unb beren grei^eit an ben ®ebi(|ten 
felbjl leidet gu fe^en. 

3) «Bon ben »ermtniffen (5Ber«fufen). 

SKe^rere Selben gufammen bitten ein im Serfe immer »ieberfe^renbe« oticr 
regelmd^g abweftfeinbed ä^er^dltnig, bad man einen Serdfn^ nennt. Z)eren gieH 
e« im dnglifften nur g»ei* unb breif^Ibige, bie man folgenbermafen benennt: 
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)t9ei(9((ige ~ ^ Trochaeus; g. S3. loDger; father; such a. 

w . Jambus; g. 9. along; before; a night; resign; a chüd. 

w w Pyrrhichius; j. 8. of a (bie« i^ feite» im ©e^ran^). 

Spondaeus; g. 8. cTGöd; sül häÜ. 

breif^l^ige — w w Dactylus^ ^ 33. quantity; fastened; coosciousness. 

v> v-/ _ Aaapaestus; g. 33. in a Word; let me sie. 

Slnbere »er^5Itniffe fommen ^(er nl^t Der, unb wenn me^r Äürsen ober San* 
gm neten einanbcr ile^en, fo Änbcni P(^ bie SWage na* bem öerdtafte; unb bie 
a^weit^fung wirb nlc^t fonberU* I^erücfitditigt. 3n ben genannten »er^Sltniffcn 
felbfl ift ed bem Dieter ertaubt, für e(ne Singe 8»ei iWtaen gu fe|en, \a för 
eine i^ürae bl«»eilen vcoti fcJneU »erf^aflenbe einaufle^ten. 9lu§erbem barf man 
ed mit ber »5nge unb iWrae ber @^Iben nid^t au ftreng nehmen, weit ber englif^e 
©ii^ter, »ie f(^on gefagt, fe^r frei bamit umge|t. 

4) 5Bon ber fBcrbinbung ber fBer^ltniffe; betn a3er«bau. 

©iefe öerWitniffe »erben fe^r einfach im dnglif^en t>ertunben. SWan fe|t 
mehrere Jamben, ober mehrere Zxoä^Jitn, mehrere 2) a fielen über mehrere 
%napiSL^t an einanber, unb ber »er« i(l fertig; an i^n fd^liegt |!(^ entweber ein 
»er« öon deiner (SJiieberaaJi, ober ein ungtci^er, bO(^ feiten von anbem löerWlt* 
ttiffen combinirt, unb fo fe^>ren fle na* einmal ^e^ienbem ®efet »ieber, entweber 
eittfa* ober in aeorbneten ©tropfen, bie fl* jlet« »ieber^olen, ober in ©tropfen, 
beren jebe für fi* ein ®anae« bilbet. 25er gieim f^lieft jeben »er«, ober in 
»e*felnben «erfen. (Sr^abene ®ebi*te finb oft o^ne gieim. 

d« oerfte^t fl*, ba§ lauter ®^)onbeen ni*t einen 95er« biiben fönnen, loeil 
»ie(e 2Ängen na* einanber a« f^werfÄflig werben. JDer ©^)onb5u« fann alfo 
nur bisweilen ftatt eine« 3ambu« ober eine« Xro^&u« gebraust »erben. 911« @teu* 
t^ertreter be« Z)aft9(u« unb be« Slnap&ft« fommt er im (Sng(if*en feiten vor, 
obglei* biefe Vertretung feiner 9latur eigent^fimli*er ijl, wie 3eber wei§; ber grie«» 
*if*e, (ateinif^e unb beutf^e »erfe fcanbiren fann. Der JDaftt^lu« fliegt oft für 
ben Xrod^du«, unb ber 9lna^)d(l für ben 3ambu«. 

J^&ngt ein SSer« mit einer furaen ©^Ibe an, unb »e*felt bann flet« mit einer 
langen, fo erfennt man ba« jambif^e Tla^, e« fei a»ei*, brei*, vier* unb meWö^ifi- 
SKan mu§ jt* Jebo* in jambif^en SWaien befonber« ni*t tauften laffen, »enn 
bisweilen bie erfle 9luff*lttg«f9lbe eine« SJerfe« fe^lt, unb glei^fam ^inaugeba^t 
werben foH. 25ie dnglÄnber laffen oft ben erflen jambif^en 5luftaft weg. — Um* 
gefe^irt aeißt jt* ba« tro*5if*e Tla% ^tit>t SWage »erben bi«»eilen gemif^t, 
i^o* fo, ia^ fle einanber regelmS§ig abl5fen, a« 35. ein ©efang in J^ntben, unb Sie* 
frain ober ^^or in 3:ro*&en. Sei folgen 9(bwe*felungen fommt auä^ wo^l gur dt* 
raunterung be« ®ange« ein baft^lif*er aSer« baawifcften, ber aber, wenn ba« ®anae 
au« Bttepfftn befielt, immer ber fRtU^t na* wieberfe^ren mu§. 

(Sin f*dne« »inbemittel ber Ser«füge ifi bied&fur, ober bie 93eenbigung be« 
SBorte« mitten im »er«fu§e. 3m Deutf^en fann man bie «Stelle ber ßÄfur na* 
[Hegeln beftimmen, im (inglif*en bleibt fie, wegen ber a« großen SWenge einf^lbiger 
ffiörter, ber SBa^il be« 2)i*ter« überlaffen, wenn man über^au^)t »on ttdfur fpre* 
*ett fann, ba, wo fie fafl in jebem JBer«fu^e eintreten barf. 5lu* ben $iatu« 
f*eut ber ßnglänber ni*t. 
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85 e i f ^) i e l e^. 

a) 3aiiibif^e »erwarten. 

dinfa^^e 3am^en in witt>tütf^xtnhtn ^txtimttn fRH^tn (mei^ in bi^ottif^en, 
coiitempIati)>en, ^eroif^en, emfl ergfi^fenben (Sebi^ten). 

W V^ — S^ — KJ ^ Vy 

But hail I thou God | dess, sage | and ho ly! 
^ Hail I de vi | nest me | lan cho | ly I 

.^, .vy w J^ 

Whose Saint | ly vi | sage is | tod bright | , 

To hit I the sense | of hu | man sight, 4kc. 

Milton. 

The first | great work, | a task | perform'd | by fcw, 

Is, that I yourself | may to | yourself | be true: 

No mask, | no tricks | no fav | our, no | reserve; 

Dissect I your mind, | exa | mine e | very nerve. 

Roscommon. 

Say first, of God above, or man below, 



What can we feason, but from what we know? 

w_ Z7 — w — O — O — 

Of man, what see we but his Station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer? 6ic. 



Pope. 



9l&»e(^fe(nbc ^txtimit Samten (ß^rlfi!^). 

äBleberfe^renbe ©tro^^en. 

— \y Kj — Kj — \j .^ 
Father of all! in every age, 

In every clime ador'd, 

By samt, by savage, and by sag^, 

Jehövah, Jöve or LÖrd &c. 



The fates ördain, we must obey; 

w — w — O w — 

This, this is doom'd to be the day; 

w — w .^ _ 

The hour of war draws near. 
The eager crew with busy care 



Pop9. 



1) e&mmtU^e 93eifvie(e finb aBfi^tli«^ aud bem atveiten ^eile bed f(^5nnt 
,,*anbbu(!^eö bet englift^en @<)ra(fte wnb Literatur" »on Slolte irnb Sbelet, bot 
itbet greunb ber englifc^en 6^rad^e befl^en foUte, entlehnt. Z)ort fann man wi^ 
bie ^ortfe^unden na^lefen. 
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.— ^ — V. 



Their instniments of death prepare, 
And banish every fear. 

6tro<)^en mit elngemif^tem Bacohius. 

Oppress'd with grief, oppress'd with car« 
A bürden more tban I can bear, 

I Sit me down and sigb: 
O lifel thou art a gaJling load, 
Along a rougb, a weary road, 

To wretcbes such as II 
Dim- backward as I casl my view, 

What sick'ning scenes appearl 
What sorrows yet may pierce ipe thro', 
^Too justly I may fearl 

Still car | ing despal ] ring , 

Must be my bitter doom; 

My woes | here shall close | ne*er. 

KJ \j v^ 

But with the closing tomb I 



Penros$, 



Bums, 



♦r „^<** »i«^«^^<^^enbe etrop^cn flnben fl« fc^r ^aufig, uiit> s»ar »on febr »ifl* 
Tttnia>em »au, beffen «inri^tung »on Der iebe^mal eintretcuben dmüflrtbutta Ber* 
mn, wnb t>a^tt »erf^ieben ijl, fo oft bfcfe in eine anbere mx^t% 

v> — \j — \j — O 

Descend ye ninel descend and sing; 

_^ - — ,v — w-id w 

The breathing Instruments inspire! 

Wake into voice each silent string, 



And sweep the sounding lyre! 
In a sad | ly pleas | ing strain, 

Vi' v^ — W — w _ ^ 

Let the war | bhng lute | complainj 

Let the loud | trumpet sound, 

Till the rööfs | all aroünd 

The shrill e | choes rebound: 
While, in | more leng | then'd notes | and slow, 

^ — W — W — _ yj .— \j ._ 

The deep | majesl | ic, so | lemn or | gans blow. 
w Harkl | the. num | bers soft | and clear 
w Gent I ly steal | upo^n | the elTr; 
Now lou I der and | yet lou | der rise, 

And fill f with spread | ing sounds the skies; 

^ —7 , y y — i*^,"^ -^ , ^ -^ 

lixul I tmg m tri | umph now swell | the bold notes, 

In bro I ken air, trem | bling, the wild | music floats; 
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\j — \J, 



Till, by I degrees | remote | and small 
Tl^e stfäins | decay, 

s^ ... w — 

And melt | away 

\U Vi/ ^-- Vi/ ^— V^ ^ 

In a dy l ing, dy | ing M. 



Pope. 



JDie a^»e*fe(iibe ©Irfune ber «ufl! auf ba« ©ernüt^, i6te «tarte nnb i«r 
aUmm^^ «ewe^mctt ifl fe^t W^ii ^(er in ber »a^l bet fRaf e bargeile0t. 3«^^ 
foldenbe 6ttf>)>^e ^t »iebet i^re CHdent^fimlid^feit. 

»eimlofe einfa^e SamBen (e^if^). 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I flrst awak'd, and found myself repos'd 

Under a shade of flow'rs, much wond*ring where 



Milton. 



And what I was, whence thither brought and how. 
Wefe «er«art »e^fett oft mit «lejanbrittetn. 

«eimlofe a^we^felnbe SamBett (Dbe). 

If aü^t of oäten stop, or pästoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn Springs, 

Thy Springs and dying gales; &c. 

ColliM, 

b) tto*Äif*e S5et«att ((^rif*, befonbct« 1bro^*tf<^ iE «aflaben). 

ditifa^e Zxoäf&trt, 

— w — ,v^ — , , '^ 
Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw: 
Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days, and nights has thirty one 
Swelter'd venom sleeping got, 



Boil thou first fthe charmed potl 



Shakespeare. 



Söftly I blöw the | ev'ning | bTeezes, 

Softiy I fäll the I dewdi of | night; 
Yonder | walks the | Moor AI | canzor, 

Shunning | ev*ry | glare of | Ught. p^^. 

9(tt« l^ict fittbet ötüge %xmt etaU, »ie au« bem ^eietiöefatie im mM 
erbeut: 

Black spirits and -white, 
Red spirits and gray; 



Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
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c) O^emif^te Serdart (bit^t^ram^if^). 

SamHf^: The praise of Bacchus theo the sweet musician sung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and young: 
The joUy god in triumph comes; 

w Söünd the trumpets; beat the drums; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes: 
Xxo^&if^: Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 
Bacchus blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure, 
Rieh the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet' is pleasure after pain. 

Dryden. 

aXott (efe ba« oanae (SeM^t, um einen Begriff bon ber a)9anni()fa(tiafeit biefer 
5eaau(emb ft^i^nen 9bwe(^fe(una gu erhalten. — %u^ in ernflen Oben {tnbet biefe 
StonnidfaUigfeit, co^^xicenartig, Ü^re 9(nwenbung. Wtan fe^e Pope*s Ode for music. 

d) JDaft^Iif^e unb ana»)ÄftffdSie »erfe, meifl nrnntetn 5:one«. 

£)aft^(en mit «uftaft. 

The I day light is | gone but be | fore we de | part, 

One I cup shall go round to the friend of my heart; 

To the I kindest the dearest, ohl judge by the tear, 

That I shed, while I | name him, how kind and how dear. 

r. Moore. 

Die (entern gtvei Serfe u^&ren auc^ t^o^ cii9 ^na)>&(len gu (etrad^ten, wit U* 
[onber^ ber britte t^ermut^en (&gt, in miä^tm bie 9(na^äfien beffer )>erbunben {!nb, 
atö toenn man IDoft^Ien liefl. 

Te I shepherds so cheerfül and gay, 
Whose I flocks never carelessly roam , 
Should I Corydon*s happen to stray, 

Ohl Call the poor wanderer home. 
Allow me to muse and to sigh, 

Nor talk of the change that ye find; 

None once was so watchful as I; 

I have I left my dear Phyllis behind. 



Shenstone. 



9nat)&{len. 

• pas I sion 
Why teraa | it a fol | ly to grieve? 



Why will I you my pas | sion reprove? 



19* 
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Ere I show | you the charms | of my love. 

KJ KJ WW \y \J — 

She is fair | er than you | can be-lieve. 

With her mien | she ena | mours the brave, 

With her wit | she enga | ges the free, 
With her mo | desty plea | ses the grave; 

She is ev' | ry way pleas | ing to me. 

JDodSi Wnnte man Me etjlem vier aU SDaft^len mit Sluftaft lefen. 
UeBer^aupt barf man e« mit ber ©canfton nic^t fe^r jheng nehmen, »ie Wefe 
»eniöen S3eif^)ieU beWeifen. 



HTatioiial ^ongs. 

G od s ave the King. 

God save great George our Kingl 
Long live our noble Kmg f 

God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us; 

God save the King? 

Lord our God arise, 
Scatter bis enemies, 

And let them falll 
Gonfound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On him our hope we fix: 

God save us alll 

The choicest gifts in störe, 
On George be pleased to pour* 

Long may he reign I 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
With heart and voice to sing, 

God save the Kingl 

grant him long to see 
Friendship and amity 

Always increase , 
May he bis sceptre- sway, 
All loyal souls obey, 
Join heart and voice Huzzal 

God save the King! 

' Rule Britannia. 

Wben Britain first at Heav'ns command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
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This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian Angeis sung this strain: 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves! 

Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as thee, 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall; 
While thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule Britannia, &c. &c. 

Still more majestic shalt thoi^ rise, 
More dreadful from each foreigu stroke; 
As the loud blast, that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Rule Britannia, &c. &c. 

The haughty tyrants ne'er shall tarne 
All their attempts to bend thee down, 
Will but arouse thy gen'rous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

Rule Britannia, <&c. <&c. 

To thee belongs the rural reign; 
Thy eitles shall wilh commerce shine; 
All thine shall be the subject main , 
And every shore it circles, thine. 

Rule Britannia, &C. iScc. 

The muses still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coasts repair, 
Blest Islel with matchless beauties crown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule Britannia, &c. &c. 

Otber 80119s. 

The Hermit. 

At the clöse of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove , 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove: 
'Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While bis harp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
To more with himself or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sage, thougb he feit as a man. 

Ahl why, all abandoned to darkness and woe, 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 
And sorrow no longer thy bosora enthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay; 
Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn; 
soothe bim, whose pleasures like thine pass away: 
Füll quickly they pass — but they never return. 

«Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 
The Moon half extinguish'd her crescent displays: 
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But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 
She shoDe, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducis thee to splendour again. 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew? 
Ah, fool! to exult in a glory so vainl» 

*Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more; 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew: 
Nor yet for the ravage of winler I mourn; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save: 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering um? 
when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 

*Twas thus, by the glare of false scierice betray'd, 

That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind, 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

«0 pity, great Father of light!» then I cried, 

«Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee: 

Lo, humbled in düst, I relinquish my pride: 

From doubt and from darkness thou oiüy canst free.» 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn: 

So breaks on the tra voller, faint, and astray, 

The bright and the balmy efiulgence of morn. 

See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending, 

And Nature, all glowing in Eden's first blpom! 

On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending. 

And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. Beattie, 

On Time. 

Fly envious Time, tili thou run out thy race; 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummefs pace; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours , 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross; 
So llttle is our loss, 
So little is thy gain! 

For when as each thing bad thou hast entomb^d, 
And last of all thy greedy seif consumed, 
Then long Etemity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss; 
And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When every thiog that is sincerely good, 
And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly guided soul shall climb; 
Then all this earthy grossness quit, 
Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, Time! MiUoH, 
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Hymn to Gontentment. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mindt 
Sweet delight of buman kindl 
Heavenly born, and bred od high, 
To crown the favourites of the sky 
With more of happiness below, 
Than Victors in a triumph knowl 
Whither, whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek, contented head? 
What happy region dost thou please 
To make the seat of cakns and ease? 

Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and State , to meet thee there. 
Increasing Avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold enshrined. 
The hold adventurer ploughs bis way, 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea, 
To gain thy love; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The silent heart which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o*er the vales; 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 
And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought; but learns to know 
That Solitude's the nurse of woe. 
No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground: 
Or in a soul exalted high, 
To ränge the circuit of the sky, 
Gonverse with sXarh above, and know 
All nature in its forms below; 
The rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 
And doubts at last for knowiedge rise. 

aLovely, lasting Peace, appear! 
This World itself , if thou art here , 
Is once again with Eden bless'd, 
And man contains it in bis breast» — 

'Twas thus, as under sbade I stood, 
I sung my wishes to the wood, 
And, lost in thought, no more perceived 
The branches whisper as they waved; 
-It seem'd, as all the quiet place 
Gonfess'd the presence of the Grace; 
When thus she spoke — aGo, rule thy will, 
Bid thy wild passions all be still; 
Know God — and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which firom religion flow: 
Then every Grace shall prove its guest, 
And m be there to crown the rest» 

Ol by yonder mossy seat, 
In my hours of sweet relreat; 
Might I thus my soul employ, 
With sense of gratitude and joy: 
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Raised as ancient prophets were, 
Pleasipg all men, hurting none, 
Pleased and bless'd with God alone: 
Then, while the gardens takc my sight, 
With all the colours of delight; 
While silver waters glide along, 
To please my ear, and court my song; 
ril lift my voice, and tune my string, 
And thee, great Source of Naturel.sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way, 
To light the wortd, and give the day; 
The moon that shines with borrow'd Ught; 
The Stars that gild the gloomy hi^ht; 
The seas (hat roll unnumber'd waves; 
The wood that spreads its shady leaves: 
The field whose ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treasure of the piain; 
All of these and all I see, 
Should be sung, and sung by me: 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 

Go search among your idle dreams, 
Your busy, or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equai bliss , 
Or own the next begun in this. Parnell. 



Hessiah, 

A Sacred Eclogue. 

In Imitation of VirgiTs Pollio. 

Ye nymphs of Solymal begin the song: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus,.and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more — thou my voice inspire 
Who touch'd Isaiah 's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Rapt ioto future times, the bard begun; 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 
The ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heavens! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower I 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
Ali crimes sjiall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white -robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mornl 
spring to light, auspicioqs babel be born. 
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See, Nature hastes her earliest wreatbs to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 

See lofty Lebanon bis head advance; .• 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Garmers flowery top perfumes the skiesi 

Harkl a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 

A GodI a GodI the vocal hills reply; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skiesi 

Sink down ye mountains, and ye Valleys rise; 

With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! 

The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold: 

Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind behold! 

He from Üiick film shall purge the Visual ray, 

And on the sightless eye -ball pour the day: 

Tis he the obstructed pathsof sound shall clear, 

And bid new music charm the unfolding ear, 

The dumb shall sing, the lame bis crutch forego, 

And leap exulting hke the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear; 

From every face he wipes off every tear: 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends bis fleecy care,' 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, • 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o*ersees them, and by night protects; 

The tender lambs he raises in bis arms, 

Feeds from bis band, and in bis bosom warms; 

Thus shall mankind bis guardian care engage, 

The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against n^tion rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful. eyes ; 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er; 

Tbe brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 

Shall finish what bis short-lived sire begun; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same band that sow'd shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 

And Stars, amidst the thirsty wilds, to hear, 

New falls of water murmuring in bis ear. 

On rifted Tocks, the dragon's late abodes , 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste Sandy Valleys, once perplex'd with Ihorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

The leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
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And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet; 

The smiUng Infant in bis band shaU take 

The crested ba^ilisk and speckled snake; 

Pleased the greeti lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, risel 

Exalt thy towery bead, and lift thy eyes! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn; 

See füture sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks, on every side arise 

Demanding life, impatient for the skiesi 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of Sabaean Springs! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See Heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Gynthia fill her süver hörn; 

But lost, dissolyed in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one imclouded blaze, 

O'erflow thy courts: the light himseif shall shine 

ReveaFd, and God's etemal day be thinel 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But fix'd bis Word, bis saving power remains; — 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 

Pope. 
The Battle of Waterloo. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her cbivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o*er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat bappily; and when 
Music arose with its yoluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And aU went merry as a marriage beU; 
But hush! harkl a deep sound strikes like a rising knell!, 

Did ye not hear it? — No: 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dancel let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep tili morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark! that beavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, nearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roarl 

Within a window*d niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain; he d;d hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear; 
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And when they smiled because he deem*d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Wbich stretch'd his father on a bloody hier, 
Aod roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, feil. 

Ahl then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and trembllngs of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of thehr own loveliness; 
And there were siidden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And s^nftly förming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng'd the Citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — «The foe! they come) they comet» 

And wild and high, the «Gamerons' gathering» rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hüls 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrilll but with the breath which fiUs 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alasl 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of Uving valour, rolling on the foe, 
And buming with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them füll of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife , 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently- Stern array! 
The thunder -clouds close o*er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap*d and pent, 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 

Byron. 
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Seleet Paflfla^efl from fi^bakeiipeare'fl Plays. 

Reflections on the Yanity of Life. 

Reason thus with life , — 
If I do lose tbee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, 
(Servile to all the skiey influences), 
That dost tbis habitation, where thou keep'st, 
Qourly afflict: merely thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labour'st by thy fli^t to shun, 
And yet run'st toward him still: thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'st 
Are nursed by baseness: thou art by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm: thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy death, which is no more: thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist*st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust: happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou strlvest to get; 
And what thou hast, forgefst: thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to stränge effects'), 
After the moon: if thou art rieh, thou art poor; 
For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'st thy heayy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee: friend hast thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo^), and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner: thou hast nor youth nor age; 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's sleep, 
Dreaming oa both : for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld'); and when thou art old, and rieh, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death we fear, 
' That makes these odds all even. 

(Meaaure for Measure.) 

On Virtue and Vice. 

The grey-ey'd morn smiles on the frowning night 

Checkering äie eastern clouds with streaks of light; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels: 

Now ere the sun advance bis burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 

I must tili up this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers, 

The earth that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb: 



^ Affects, affections. *) Leprous eruptions. *) Old age. 
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And firom her womb children of divers kind 

We suckiDg on her natural bosom find; 

Many for many virtues excellent^ 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities: 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good doth give; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain'd from that fair use, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 

Yirtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; 

And vice sometimes by action dignined, 

Within the Infant rind of this small flower 

Poison has residence, and med'cine power; 

For this, being smelt, vfith that part cheers each part; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace, and rüde will; 

And, where the worser is predominant. 

Füll soon the canker death eats up tbat plant. 

(Romeo and Miet Act IL) 

Honour due to personal Virtue only, not to Birlh. 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed: 
Where great additions') swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
Is good without a name; vileness is so^): 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title. Sbe is young, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she is immediate heir; 
And these breed honour: that is bonour's scom 
Which challenges itself as honour's born, 
And is not like the sire: Honours best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers: the mere word's a slave, 
Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave 
A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed. 

(Airs well that ends welL Act IL) 

The Seven Ages. 

All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits; and their entrances"; 

And one man in bis time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. . At first, the Infant, 

Mewling and puking in the.nurse's arms; 

And then, the'whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

^) Titles. *) Good is good independent of any wordly distinction, and 
*o is vileness vile. 

/• . 
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Unwillingly to sdiool: And theo, the lover; 

Sighing like fürnace, with a woful bidiad 

Made to bis mistress' eye-brow. Tben, a soldier; 

Füll of Strange oaths, and bearded like tbe pard, 

Jealons in bonour') and quick in qnarrel, 

Seeking tbe bubble reputation 

Even in tbe cannon's montb : And tben, tbe justice ; 

In fair round belly, witb good capon lined, 

Witb eyes severe, and beA*d of formal cut, 

Füll of wise saws and modern^ instances, 

And so be plays bis part: Tbe sixtb age shifls 

Into tbe lean and slipper'd pantaloon; 

Witb spectacles on nose, and poucb on aide; 

His youtbfül böse well saved, a world too wIde 

For bis sbrunk sbank; and bis big manly voice 

Turning again toward cbildisb treble, pipes 

And -wbistles in bis sound: Last scene of aU, 

Tbat ends this stränge eventful bistory, 

Is second cbildisbness, and mere obHvion; 

Sans teetb, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

(Ä8 you like it. Act IL) 

On Study. 

Study is like tbe beaven*s glorious sun , 

Tbat will not be deep - searcb'd witb saucy looks; 
Small bave continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from otber's books. 
Tbese eartbly godfatbers of beaven's ligbts , 

Tbat give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of tbeir shining nigbts 

Tban those tbat walk, and wot not wbat they are. 
Too mucb to know, is to know nougbt but fame; 

And every godfatber can give a name. 

{Love*s Labour's Lost. Act /.) 

Tbe Mind alone valuable. 

For His tbe mind tbat makes tbe body rieh; 

And as tbe sun breaks througb the darkest cloud^, t 

So bonour peeretb^ in tbe meanest babit, 

WbatI is tbe jay more precious than tbe lark, 

Because bis featbers are more beautifül? 

Or is tbe adder better tban tbe eel, 

Because bis painted skin contents the eye? 

0, no, good Kate; neitber art thou the worse 

For tbis poor fürniture and mean array. 

(Tanting of the Shrew. Act IV.) 

Vanity of Human Natura. 

Tbese our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into tbin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of tbis vision, 



') Violent. *) Trlte, common, ') Appearetb. 
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The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all which it inherit shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstaotial pageant faded<), 
Leave not a rack^ behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 



(TempesU 4ct IV.) 



M u s i c. 



If music be the food of love , play on , 

Give me exoess of it; that surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. — 

That strain again; it hada dying fall: 

0, it came o*er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour. — 

(Twelfth Night Act /.) 

Perfection admits of no Addition. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfiime on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

ünto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish '), 

Is wastefül, and rldiculous excess. 



In this the antique and well-noted face 

Of piain old form is much disfigured : 

And, Uke a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of tboughts to fetch about: 

Startles and frights consideration ; 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 

For putting on so new a fashion'd robe. 

(King John, Act IV.) 

Sun-rising after a dark Night. 

Know'st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 

Behind the globe, and lights the Iower world, 

Then thieves and robbers ränge about unseen , 

In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball, 

He Aires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts bis light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being pluck*d from oflF their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, tremblmg at themselves? 



^) Vanished. *) A body of clouds in motion; but it is most probable 
that the author wrote track, •) Decorate. 
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Yanity of Power. 

No matter where; of comfort qo man speak: 
Lefs talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Lefs choose executors, and talk of wills: 
And yet.not so, — for what can we bequeath, 
i^aye our deposed bodies to the ground? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbrokes , 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the harren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones, 
For heaven*s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And teil sad stories of the death of kings : — 
How some have been deposed, ^ome slain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed; 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill'd; 
All murder'd: — For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death bis court: a'nd there the antic sits, 
Scoffing bis State, and grinning at bis pomp; 
Allowing bim a breath, a Uttle scene, 
To monarchize, be fear*d, and kill with looks; 
Infiising bim with seif and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our hfe, 
Were brass impregnable; and, humour'd thus, 
Gomes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores througb bis Castle wall, and — farewell kingl 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but mistook me all this white: 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Need friends: — subjected thus, 
How can you say to me — I atn a king? 

{King Bichard IL Act HL) 

Hotspur*s Impatience for the Battle. 

Let them come; 

They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war. 

All bot and bleeding, will we oifer them: 

The mailed Mars shall on bis altar sit, 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 

To hear this rieh reprisal is so nigh, 

And yet not ours: — Come, let me take my horse, 

Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 

Against the bosom of the prince of Wales : 

Harry to Harry shall, bot horse to horse, 

Meet, and ne'er part, tili one drop down a corse. — 

0, that Glendower were come 1 

(First Part of King Henry IV. Act IV.) 

Apostrophe to Sleep. 

Sleep, gentle sleep, 

Natureis soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
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That thou do more wilt Yfeigh my eyelids down, 

Aod steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy paliels stretching thee, 

And hush'd with buzzing night -flies to thy slumber; 

Than in the perfumed Chambers of Ihe great, 

Under the canopies of coslly state, 

And luli'd with soundstof sweetest melody? 

thou duU god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds; and leavest the Icingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common 'larum bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock bis brains 

In cradle of the rüde imperious surge; 

And in the Visitation of the winds, ^ 

Who take the rufßan billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the hurly'), death itself awakes? 

Ganst thou, partial sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rüde; 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? 

{Second Part of King, Henry IV, Ad III.) 

The Commonwealth of Bees. 

So work the honey bees; 

Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts*): 

Where some, like magistrateß, correct at home; 

Others, Uke merchants, venture trade abroad; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer*s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 

To Üie tent-royal of their emperor; 

Who, busied in bis Majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil*) Citizens, kneading up the houey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at this narrow gate; 

The sad-cyed justice, with bis surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors*) pale 

The lazy yawning drone. 

(King Henry V. . Act /.) 

Night. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful^) day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea ; ' 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 



1) Noise. *) Diflferent degrees. ^) Sober, grave. *) Executioners. 
') Pitiful. 
II. mtttt «uflage. 20 
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Tbat drag the tragic roelancholy night; 
Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves, and from their misty jaws 
Breathe foul (^ontagious darkness in the air. 

{Second Part of King Henry VI. Act IV.) 

Clarence*s D^eam. 

What was your dream, my lord? I pray you, teil me. 
dar. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy: 
And, in my Company, my brother Gloster; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches; thence we look'd toward England, 
And cite8 up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbied; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lordl methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine earsi 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyesl 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Unestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 
All scatter'd in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep , 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. — 

(King Richard III. Act I.) 

Description of Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus. 

The bärge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 

Burn'd on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were silyer; 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke , and made 

The water which they beat to foUow faster, " 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar'd all description: she did lie 

kl her pavillon, (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 

O'er-picturing that Venus, where we see, 

The fancy out-work nature: on each side her, 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With diverse -colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 

To ^low the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 

And what they undid , did ^). 

Agr. O, rare for Antonyl 



') Added to the warmth they were intended to diminish. 
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Eno. Her gentlewomen, like äie Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes, 
And made their beods adoraings: at the h^lm 
A seeming Mermaid steers; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-sofl hands, 
That yarely frame ') the offlce. From the bärge 
A Strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upoa her; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market -place, did sit alone, 
Whisüing to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And make a gap in nature. 

{Äntony and Cleopatra, Act. If.) 

S 1 a D d e r. 

No, 'tis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All Corners of the world^. kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

{Cymbeline. Act fll.) 

The Reverence paid to Ghristmas Time. 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 

"" . (Hamlet, Act /.) 

Advice to a Son going to travel. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Be thou familiär, but by no means vulgär. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm^) with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledged comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each man's censure *) , but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rieh, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 



^) Readily perform. *) Palm of the band. ') Opinion. 

20* 
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And they in France , of the best rank and Station , 
Are most select and generous^), chief^) in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry *). 
This, above aU, — To thine own seif be' true; 
And it must foUow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



(Hamlet. Act L) 



Reflectioas of Life. 



To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Greeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusky *) deatb. Out, out, brief candie! 

Life's but a Walking shadowl a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an ideot, füll of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. — ^ {Macbeth. Act V.) 

Against Duelling. 

Your words have took such pains, as if they labour'd 

To bring manslaughter into form, set quarrelling 

Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 

Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 

When sects and factions were but newly born: 

He's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe; and make his wrongs 

His outsides; wear them like his raiment, carelessly; 

And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. 

( Timon of Athens. Act HI.) 

R e V e n g e. 

Lo, by thy side where Rape and Murder Stands; 
Now give some 'surance that thou art Revenge , ■ 
Stab them, or tear them on thy charidt wheels; 
And then I'll come and be thy waggonei*, 
And whirl along with thee about the globes. 
Provide the proper palfries, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away, 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves: 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, Uke a servile footman, all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's rising in the east, 
Until his very downfall in the sea. 

(Titus Andronictts. Act V.) 

') Noble. *) Chiefly. ») Economy. *) %u^ dusty. 
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On Degree. 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord followsl each thing meets 
In mere') oppugnancy: tbe bounded waters 
Shouid lift tbeir bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength shouid be lord of imbecility, 
And the rüde son shouid strike bis father dead: 
Force shouid be right; or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Shouid lose their names, and so shouid justice too. 
. Then every thing includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 
And appetite, an universal wolf 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey. 
And, last, eat up himself. (Troilus and Creasida. Act /.) 

HohenliDden. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th'untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Gommanding fires of death to llght 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By toTßh and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew bis battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riv'n, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich, aU thy banners wave! 
And Charge with all thy chivalryl 

^) Absolute. 
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Few, Few, shall part where mtny meetl 
The snow shall be their windlng sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet, 
Shall be a soldier's sep'ulchre. 

(Th, Campbell.) 

Battle of the Baltic. 

L 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious 'day*s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined band, 

And the Prince of all the land, 

Led them on. — 

n. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine: 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British linel 

It was ten of April morn by the chime* 

As they drifted on their patii, 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held bis breath, 

For a time. — 

in. 

But the might of England flush'd 

To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rush'd 

O'er the deadly space between. 

«Hearts of oak,» our captains cried! when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death -shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. — 

IV. 

Againl againi againl 

And the havoc did not slack, 

TiU a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom 

Then ceas'd — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter'd sali; 

Or in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — 

V. 

Out spoke the Victor then, 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave, 
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((Te are bröthersi ye are meni 
«And \ve conquer but to save: — 
«So peace instead of death let us bring. 
«But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
«Witb the crews, at England's feet 
«And make Submission meet 
«To OUT king.» — 

VI. 

Then Denmark blest our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose: 

And the sounds of joy and grief, 

Fr ) n her people wildly rose; 

As death withdrew bis shades from the day. 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fii'es of funVal hght 

Died away. — 

VII. 

Now joy, old England, raise! 
For the tidiogs of thy might, 
By the festal eitles' blaze, 
While the wine cup shines in light; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let US think of them that sieep, 
Füll many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinorel — 

VIII. 

Brave heartsl to Britain's pride 

Once so faithfül and so true 

On the deck of fame that died, — 

With the gallant good Riou '): 

Soft sigh the winds of heav'n o'er their grave! 

While the billow mournful roUs, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave! — 



(Thomas Campbell.) 



John Barleycorn''). 
A Ballad, 

There was three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high, 

An' they had sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 



*) Captain Riou, justly entitled the gallant and ttib good, by Lord 

Nelson, when he wrote home his dispatches. *) This is partJy „composed 

on tbe plan of an old song known by the same name. ^ „ „ '. 
*^ .o/r.n Tfi] 9ßll ( 
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They took a plough and plough*d liim down» 

Put clods upOQ bis head, 
And they hae ^ sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 

And show'rs began to fall; 
Jobn Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surpris'd tbem all. 

Tbe sultry suns of summer came, 
And be grew tbick and strong, 

His bead weU arm'd wi' polnted spears; 
Tbat no one sbould bim wrong. 

Tbe sober autumn enter'd mild, 
Wben be grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping bead 
Sbow'd be began to fail. 

His colour sicken'd more and more, 

He faded into age; 
And tben bis enemies began 

To shew tbeir deadly rage. 

Tbey've ta'en a weapon, long and sbarp, 

And cut bim by tbe knee; 
Tben tied bim fast upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

Tbey laid bim down upon bis back, 
And cudgel'd bim füll sore; 

Tbey hung bim up before the storm, 
And turned bim o'er and o'er. 

Tbey filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim, 
Tbey beaved in Jobn Barleycorn, 

There let bim sink or swim. 

They laid bim out upon the floor, 

To work bim fartber woe, 
And still, as signs of life appear'd, 

Tbey toss'd him and to fro. 

They wasted, o'er a scorching flame, 

The marrow of bis bones; 
But a milier us'd bim worst of all, 

For he crushed bim between two stones. 

And they hae ta'en his very heart's blood, 
And drank it round and round; 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Tbeir joy did more abound. 

Jobn Barleycorn was a bero bold, 
Of noble enterprise, 



^) Hae für bave, 
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For if you do but taste his blood, 
*T wiD make your courage rise. 

'T will make a mbn forget his woe; 

*T will heightea all his joy: 
*T will make the widow's heart to sing, 

Tho' the tear were in her eye. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn 

Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 

Ne'er fall in old Scoüand. 

{Rob. Bums.) 

H y m n 

to the Seasons. 

(By J. Thomson.) 

— These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is füll of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tendemess and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round: the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots füll perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadfül thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hallow - whispering gales, 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awfül Thoul with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o*er tempest roll'd. 
Majestic darkness! on the wirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore. 
And humblest Nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round! what skill, what forcedivine, 
Deep feit, in these appearl a simple train, 
Yet so dellghtfül mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined; 
Shade unperceived, so softening into shade; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with brüte unconscious gaze. 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
Works in the secret deep, shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profüsion that o'erspreads the Spring: 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth; 
And , as on earth this grateful change revolves , 
With transport touches all the Springs of life. 

Nature attend! join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
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In adoration join, and ardent raise 

One general song! To Hirn, ye vocil gales 

fireathe soft, whose Spirit iu your freshness breathes. 

Oh, talk of Hirn in solitary gloomsl 

Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waviog pine 

Pills the brown shade with a religio us awe. 

And ye, whose bolder nole is heard afar, 

Who shake th'astonish'd worid, lift high to heaven 

Th'impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound; 

Ye softer- floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in Thyseif, • 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Hirn, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to Him; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

ünconscious lies, eflFuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of dayl best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam His praise. 

The Thunder roUs : be hush'd the prostrate world , 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills: ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound: the broad responsive low, 

Ye Valleys, raise; for the Great Shepherd reigns; 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundless song 

Burst from the, groves! and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birdsl sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye Chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn; in swarming eitles vast, 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base; 

And as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one imited ardour rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove; 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 

The prompting seraph and the poet's lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons, as they roUI — 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer-ray 
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Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter rises ia the blackening east; 
Be my toQgue mute, may fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beatl 

Should fate command me to the furthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles; His nought to me: 
Since God is ever present, ever feit, 
In the void waste as in the city füll; 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful wiH obey; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot "go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 
From seeming Evil still educing Good, 
And better thence again, and better stille 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Hirn, in Light ineffablel 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
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and Treatises. 

Barton, Bernard, 1784 geboren, ein treffli^er JDidf^ter, of>^Ui^ Ciuifer. Me- 
trical effusions, 1812; Poems by an Amateur, 1818. 

Baxter, Richard, 1615—1691, berühmter (SJeijtli^er. Unter feinen ga^Irei^en 
Schriften (168) »erbienen befonberer (lt«?5^nung: The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest: A call to the ünconverted; The certainty of the World of Spirits &c.; 
Narrative of bis Life and Times &c. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, 1797—1839, I^rif^er X^^itt unb J^ramatifer. Dra- 
mas and Songs. 

Beattie, James, 1735—1803, ©i^ter, StviÜltt unb Ueberfefeer ber (Seorgica 
bed 93irgil. Original poenis and Translations , 1760; Elements of moral 
science, 1789. ©eine Essays ftnb alle intereffant. 

Beaumont, Francis, 1586 — 1625, fdf^rieb öereint mit Fletcher 52 2)ramen. 
Philaster, The Maids Tragedy, King and no King, Bonduca, The laws 
of Gaady, The woman hater, The honest Man's Fortune, The Coxomb &c. 

Beaumont, Sir John, 1582—1628, 5(terer ©ruber be8 «origen unb JDic^ter. 
Bosworth Field. 

Beckford, William, neuerer ©^riftjieller. Italy, Vathek u. a. 

Beddoes, Thomas, 1754—1808, einer ber bebeutenbflen iBoIf«f^r{ftfteirer im 
%CL6it ber SD>{ebicin unb $^^fif. 6eine History of Isaac Jenkins fanb fi^erauS 
grogen Entlang. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, fd^rieb 1822. The Bride*s Tragedy. 

Bede, ber angelfÄd^fif^e Oef^ic^töfc^refber, 672—735. 

Bell, Gurrer, Sd^riftjteHernanie ber MissBronte, einer fe^r beliebten SRoöeüifKn. 
Jane Eyre unb Shirley »on i^r finb aflgemein befannt. 

Bell, Henry Glasford, neuerer ^ijtorifer üon bebeutenbem ÖHufe burd^ fein Life 
of Queen Mary, weld^er 3R. 6tuart üon allen gegen fie erhobenen S3efdj>ulbi* 
gnngen reinigt. 

Bellenden, John, 1400— 1500, Slr^ibiaconu« öon SWora^, fi^rieb Topography 
of Scotland, epistles to James Y. and some poems, üi^erfe^te auf bed ^l* 
nig« ©efebl Hector Boece's History of Scotland, and the first five books 
Ol Livy. 9lu« erflerer Ueberfe^ung entlei^nte Shakespeare feine gef^i^tlid^en 
3]>{aterialien gum Macbeth. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 1749 — 1839, SWoraWIofop^. ©Ämmtli^e SSBerfe wm 
Dr. J. Bo wring in 11 23dnben f^txaui^tathtn. Bit flnb im gadf>e ber $oIitif 
unb ®efe^gebung Don groger S3ebeutung füx bie 3tii%t\6iiä)U , mm aud^ nit^t 
üon Pd^tf»aren drfolgen gefrönt. 

Bentley, Richard, 1662— 1742, einer ber größten ^^b^JoIogendngtanb«. A series 
of discourses against atheism. Serü^mt itnb feine 9lu8gaben üon Horace, 
Terence unb Phaedrus unb feine fritifc^en S3emerfungen. ©ein geben befc^rieb 
Monk, 1830. 

Beresford, Benjamin, 1750—1819, guter 2)i(^ter, befonber« Ueberfejer. Ger- 
man Erato, 1801, 2 Sbe. 

Berkeley, Dr. George, Bishop , 1684—1753, ibeatiftif^er ^Wo\cpi unb guter 
©d^riftjleller. Theory of Vision (il6er ©e^fraft), 1709; The ,Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710; Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, 
1713; Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher, 1732; The Querist &c. 

Berners, Lord, 1500. 6eine Ueberfe^ung »on Froissart ifl eine ^errli^e ^robe 
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ber bamatföen cnöUfcJen ®pra(^c; er f^rleb auc^ The Hislory of the Most 

Noble and valiant Knight, Arthur of Little Britain, unb ntei^rere SBerfe. 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, 1720—1777, Opcrnbi^ter. The Padlock, Love in a 

village, Lionel Glarissa &c. 
Bishop, Samuel, 1731 — 1795, (Seifili^er. Miscellaneous Essays and Poems. 
Blacklock, Thomas, 1721—1791, guter profdf^er, aber bJinber ed^rlftjleller 

imb2)i(^ter. 6einc bejlen SBerfe ^nb: Paraclesis, or Consolations &c., 1767; 

Poems, fett 1760 öfter aufgelegt uub »ermel^rt. 
Blackmore, Richard, 1658—1739, ein fleigiger «S^riftfleller unb guter J^ic^ter. 

Qitmliä) gelungen flnb fein dpoö Prince Arthur, 1695, unb King Arthur, 1697. 

£)a8 bejie feiner SBerfe ift The Greation, in 7 JBüi^crn. 
Blacks tone, Sir William, 1765. Commentaries on the Laws of England, 

in muiler^after ©c^reikrt. 
Blair, Robert, 1699—1746, Oelejrter unb £)id^ter. «r ijl berü^ bur^ ba« 

?iert«*e ®eb<*t: The Grave, 1747, 8. 
Blair, Hugh, 1718—1800, berühmter profaif^er ©^riftjleller, befonber« Ol^etorifer. 

Sermons, 1777, 2 25be. 8.; Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, 1783, 

2 S3be. 4., ein üorjügli^eö SBerf, befonber« für bte ©Übung eine« guten ©efd^matf«. 
Blamire, Miss Susanna, 1747—1794, beliebte I^rif^e SDic^terin. The Nabob, 

The Silier Groun die, in einem 53anbe. 
Blessington, Lady, Gountess of, 1802, eine berühmte ©(^riftjletterin. Gon- 

fessions of an Elderly Gentleman ; The Governess and the Belle of a sea- 

son; The victims of society; The Idler in Italy (France); The Lottery of 

Life &c. 
Bloomfield, Robert, 1766—1823, guter SDid^ter. Söefonber« gelungen Pub: 

The Milk-maid, 1766; The farmer's boy; au^ feine Tales, Ballads, Songs. 
Bolingbroke, Lord, 1672 — 1751. Letters on the study of History, on 

the true use of Retirement &c. (Sdmmtlidf^e SBerfe in 5 23ben. 
Boswell, James, 1740 — 1795. Journal of a tour with Johnson; The life 

of Samuel Johnson LID. edited by J. W. Groker, 2 S3be. 4. 
Boswell, Sir Alexander, 1775 — 1822, 5lteiler (So^n beö SSorigcn. ©eine 

Songs chiefly in the Scottish Dialect finb no(^ beliebt. Sketch of manners &c. 
Bowdich, 1819, berühmt wegen feinen SHeifen 2c. Mission to Ashantee. 
Rower, Arohibald, 1686—1766. History of the Popes &c. 
Rowles, William Lisle, 1762—1820, jeic^nete fi^ burd^ feine ©onnetten unb 

®ebi.(^te au«. 
Boyle, Honourable Robert, 1627—1691. ©eine SBerfe, in 6 (larfen Ciuart^ 

b&nben, enthalten p^Uofop^iifc^e, c^emif(i^e, t^eologifdf^e ac. 5l6^anblungen. 
Boyse, Samuel, 1708 — 1749, guter ß^rifer. ©ein befle« ©ebic^t ijl Deity, 

wel^e« 1742 auerjl erfaßten, bann oft abgebrucft warb. 
Bray, Mrs., no^ leknb, f^rieb eine üKenge ^tjlorifc^e unb anbere ^loüeHen, tjon 

benen De Foix &c., 1826; Henry de Pomercy; The Protestant; Talba or 

the Moor of Portugal; Trelawney of Trelawney &c. ' ' 

Bremner, Robert, 1800, no4 lebenb. Excursion in the Interior of Russia, 
1839, 2 S3be.; Eicursion in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 1840, 2 S3be. 

®eine 23ef^reibungen ftnb fraftig unb elegant. 
Breton, Nicholas, 1555 — 1624, f(^ricb qSaflorare ©ebici^te unb Works of a 

young wit, in einem 23anbe. 
Broome, William, f 1745, ein xtä^t guter I^rifi^er SDid^ter. @. SB. 1750, 8. 
Brougham, Lord, geb. 1779, einer ber fi^arfjtnnigften Stebner unb ©c^riftjleßer 

wnfer« Ja^ri^unbertö. Historical Sketches of Statesmen; Speeches. 
Brown, John, 1715—1766, ein fe^r guter profaif^er ©cbriftjteller unb 5Di^ter. 
et^x Iefen«»ert^ finb feine Essays, 1751, »oraögli^ feine Estimate of the 
manners and principles of the Times, 1757, unb öfter. Unter feinen )potiu 
f(i^en ©tütfen ifl Essay on Satire au«aujeid^ncn. 
Browne, William, 1590—1645, er f(^neb Britannia's Pastorais unb anbere 
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^fi^fdiie (&tt>iäitt, mit lebhafter ^ä)Uhttm^ unb t)ie(er (Sin^Ubungdfrafit, t>o^ in 
fdf^ott ct»a« veraltetem Oef^matfe. 9lu«0. 1772, 3 S3be. 12. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 1605—1682. SBerfe: The Religion of a Physician, 
Treatise on Vulgär Errors, Hydriotaphia, Christian Morals &c. 

Bruce, Michael, 1746—1767, ein guter, iurtg »erflor^ener £)f^ter. ©ein Loch- 
leven ijl Dortreffli^ ttiä) an ^d^ilberungen unb ^nf^ieiungen; au^ Dapfanis 
unb Alexis finb fcftdn. 

Brunton, Mrs. Mary, 1778—1818, öerfaflferin »on Self-Control and Disci- 
pline, gmei ^ot>tütn »on (o^em 93erbtenfie. 3^r britted SBerf Emmeline lottrbe 
nic^t »ottenbet, aber oon i^rem ST^anne mit Memoirs, in einem S^onbe, ^eraul« 
gegeben. 

Buckln ghamshire, Duke of, f. John Sheffield. 

Bulwer, Sir George Edward Lytton, geb. 1803, einer ber bejlen OlomanWrei* 
ber unferer Qdt ©ein Pelham, The Disowned, Devereux, Paul Cliflbrd, 
The Siamese Twins, Eugene Aram, England and the English, The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine, The Student, The last days of Pompeji, Rienzi, Athens , its 
rise and fall, Ernest Maltravers, Alice, Night and Morning, Zanoni ftnb 
^linlanglid^ befannt. 23ul»er gejiflrt gu ben ^lö^flbegabten neuem ©c^riftftedem 
^nglanbö. — J)er Stoman ber Lady Bulwer, betitelt Gleveley, ijl oon fe^r 
geringem SGBert^e. 

Bulwer, Henry Lytton, diterer S3rnber be8 JBorerw&linten, befannt bur^ mtf)* 
rere audgejeid^nete profaifd^e SBerfe, unter benen France, social, literary and 
political, The Monarchy of the Middle Glasses &c. ^eröor^u^eben flnb. 

Bunyan, John, 1628—1688, einer ber merfroürbigjlen reiigiöfen <Sc|riftfteIIer 
feiner 3^^*- ®*^w Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that which is to 
Gome, i(l fe^r berühmt unb beliebt; ferner The Holy War &c. 

Burke, Edmund, 1729—1797, ^?^iIofopW<^er, publiciftif^er ©^rift^eder ; oon 
feinen SBerfen ^aben no(^ immer einiges Sni^^^lT^« Philosophical enquiry into 
the origin of our Ideas, 1757; Reflexions on the revolutlon in France &c., 
unb mehrere 5Jarrament«reben. SB. 1792, 7 S3be. 4. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 1643—1715, ein guter ^iftorifer. Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamüton, 1676, gol.; History of the Reformation, 1679, 81, 1715; gol., 
3 53be., History of my own times, 2 S3be. gol., 6 S3be. 8. 

Burnet, Dr. Thomas, 1635 — 1715, erlangte gro§e Serfl^mt^eit burd^ fein The 
sacred Theory of the Earth, Archaeologia Philosophica , On Ghristian 
Faith aAd Duties, On the state of the Dead and Reviving &c. 

Burney, Gharles, 1726—1814, berfibmter SWu^fer, befonberö befannt burdif fein 
SBerf : General History of Music, 1776—89, 4 S5be. ©eine 5Dramen flnb un* 
bebeutenb. 

Burney, Miss Frances (Madame D'Ai:blay), 1752 — 1849, jweite Xo^^ter M 
JBorigen, JBerfafferin »on Evelina, Gecilia, Diary and Letters, Edwin and El- 
gilha, a Tragedy, The Wanderer &c., in 5 oben. 

Burney, Sarah Harriet, ^albfc^mejler ber Vorigen, fd^rieb mehrere gute Slooeüen. 
Geraldine, Fauconberg, Gountry Neighbours &c. 

Burns, Robert, 1759—1796, ein fd^w&rmenber, fe^r eigent^ümUi^er f(|^ottif(^er 
©ic^ter. Works, 1800, 4 öbe., 8., 1817, 12. 

Burton, Robert, 1576 — 1639, ein fe^r unterl^allenber $rofaifer; fein Anatomy 
of Melancholy wirb je^t no(^ getefen unb i(l fürjU^ »ieber neu aufgelegt. 

Bury, Lady Gharlotte, eine ber geijlrei^jlen ©d^riftjleüerinnen unferer Qtit, be* 
rü^mt burdf>: Trevelyan, The Devoted, Marriage in high life, Flirtation, 
The Disinherited and Ensnared, Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress, The 
Divorced, Love. 

Butler, Samuel, 1612—1680, berüW if^ f^i« launige« (Spoä Hudibras in 
three parts, beffen erjler Xbeil 1663 erf^ien; nad^malö öfter; g. 2lg. 1819, 
2 Q3be. 8.; feine flbrigen ©ebic^te, befonberö Satires, flnb lefenöwert^. 

Byron, George Noel Gordon Lord, 1788—1824, «ner ber grögten £5i(^ter 
neuerer QtiU feine SBerfe flnb bereits oft gefammelt erfc^ienen; bie »i(^tig^e« 
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^nb: Ghild Harold's Pflgrimage, e)ßi\it9 QkUä^i, 1813; The Corsair, M» 

gleiten; Don Juan; The Bride of Abydos, eine (£rgä^(un$; The Giaour, 

bedgleid^en; Eoglish Bards and Scottish reviewers, eine Satire; ))erfdf^ietene 

©ramen unb «einere ©ebid^te; Works, 1832—33, 17 öbe., unb öfter«. 
Calderonde laBarca, Madame. Life in Mexico, during a residence of 

two years in that country, ein lefendn^ert^ed l^(^. 
Campbell, Dr. George, 1719 — 1796, auögesei^neter t^euloö unb jhitifer. 

Dissertation on Miracles, Philosophy of Bhetoric, Translation of the Four 

Gospels, Address to the people of Scotland &c. 
Campbell, Dr. John, 1709—1775. Military ffistory of the Duke of Marl- 

borough and Prince Eugene, Lives of the Admirais, History of Europe, 

Political Survey of Britain &c. 
Campbell, Thomas, geb. 1777, ^i6)tn unb 6taatdmann; ilMüä^ int Z)ibafti< 

ft^en unb S9rif<^en; feine befien (S^ebi^te ftnb: Ple^sures of Hope, Gertrude 

of Wyoming, The Dirge of Wallace, Lochiel and the Wizard, 0'Connor*s 

Ghild, Theodoric, 1824, unb mehrere audgegei^nete ))rofaif4e ^uffd^'e in The 

New Monthly Magazine unb The Metropolitan Magazine, feit 1831 begrünbet. 
Canning, George, 1770 — 1827, großer ©taatömann, ölebner unb 2)id^ter. 

Speeches, 1828, 6 S3be., 8.; Poet. Works. 
Carew, Thomas, f um 1639, ein 2)i^ter im ga^e ber leisten tSnbelnben SDar» 

ßeQung ber (Smpftnbungen, bübeneid^ o^ne Ueberlabung, unb immer angenef^m; 

au§er einer a){enge feinerer (Bttiäitt (^udg. 1774) i)ai man nodi Don i^m ein 

bübf(6ed SRadfenfpiel, Coelum Britannicum, ml6)t^ er auf !Befe^( bed Ä5nigd 

(tarl'd I. »erfertigte. 
Carey, William, ©eijlli^er ber 5lnaba^)tiflen, SWifjionar inSnbien, berühmt burd^ 

»ororbeiten über Ut inbif(^en Bpxaäftn, f 1834. 
Carlyle, Thomas, guter Ueberfejer/ aber al8 ©(^riftjleller griüen^afl unb gejiert. 

Life of Schiller; Sator Resartus; The French Revolution, a History in 3 

Vol. Chartism, 1839; Gritical and Miscellaneous Essays, in 5 Vol.; Lectu- 

res OD Hero Worship, 1841; The past and the present, 1843. 
Carte, Thomas, 1686—1754, Oefc^i^tft^reiber. History of England, 4 Vol.; 

Life of the Duke of Ormond. 
Carter, Elisabeth, f 1806, »on if)X f}ai man eine gute Ueberfe^ung be« dpkUt 
Cartwright, William, 1611 — 1643, guter £)i(^ter. Poems, 1651. 
Cavendish, George, 1480—1557. Life of Cardinal Wolsey, Metrical 

Visions. 
Cawthorn, James, 1721 — 1761, ^i^Ux im Itjrifd^en gad^e, me^r frSftig unb 

begeiftemb, aU leicht unb Reiter; barunter finb befonberd einige (Spijleln, dlegien 

unb draÄblungen febr fcfeön. 
Caxton, William, 1400—1491, beruhter »ud^brurfer unb edjriftfteller. ©ein 

Game of Chess war bad erfle $u^, bad in Clng(anb gebru(ft tt>urbe, 1474. 

5lu§erbem ^at er 60 berf^icbene SBü^er »erfaßt unb überfefet. The Golden 

Legend &c. 
Chalkhill, John, 1599—1679. Thealma and Clearchus. 
Chalmers, Dr. Thomas D. D., 1780—50, berühmter i^angelrebner unb 5(utür. 

©eine fammtlid^en SBerfe ffiHen 25 öbe., »oöon bie bciben erftcn fein Natural 

Theology enthalten. 2)ann Evidences of Ghristianity , Moral Philosophy, 

Astron omical Discourses &c. 
Chalmers, George, 1744—1825. History of the United Colonies, from 

their Settlement tili the Peace, 1763; Caledonia 1807. 
Chamberlayne, William, 1619—1689, JDi^ter. Love's Victory, 1658; Pha- 

ronnida, a Heroic Poem, 1659. 
Chambers, WiU. and Roh., ©ruber, Mht au«gegeic^net bur(^ JReinJeit unb 

@(^bn^eit bed ©t^Id in i^xm Edinburgh Journal, toeld^ed allgemeinen ^n« 

Hang pnbet. 
Chapman, George, 1557—1634, )I)i^ter. 211« Ueberfe^er be« ^omer berühmt. 

IL mtttt Auflage. 21 
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©eine fceflen ^^aufpiele flnb: Eastward Hoe, Busy D'Ambois, Byron's 
Gonspiracy, All Pools, Gentleman-Usher &c. 

Charleton, Walter, 1619—1707. ©ein t>eftc3 SBerf ifl A brief discourse 
coDcerning the different Wits of Men. 

Chatham, Will. Pitt., 1708—1778, auögejeic^ttetcr 9lebner. Letters writtea... 
to bis nephew Tb. Pitt., gute Sluög. 1804. 

Gbatterton, Tbomas, ^th. 1752, f 1770 an ®tft, 17 Ja^re alt. dr gab 
®ebid^te im alten @t^( unter frembem 9lamen i^eraud. ©eine Miscellanies in 
neuer ©^retbart pnb intereffant, unb ent^atten »iele fd^öne ©tflde. Works, 
1803, 3 S3be. 8. 

Cbaucer, Geoffrey, 1328—1400, ber äitefte englifd^e SDi^ter. Canterbury 
Tales, eittgelne, mitunter fe^r fc^lüpferige, abenteuerlidfje (grjd^Iunöen in SScrfen, 
»om JBerfaffer im 3a^te 1383 ju einem (SJan^en ijereinigt. 23ejte Stufigaben, »du 
Un^ 1721, »orauftU* bie »on i^rwbitt, 1775, 4S3be. 8. £)aau 1778, w6) 1 53b., 
Introductory discourse unb a Glossary; fte ftnb ^ä^roUxi^ wegen beö alten 
Sluöbrutf« unb ber ©^reibart. ^nx fritifc^en drläutcrung bient no^ Warton's 
survey of the poems of Cbaucer. — 25ie fc^önjle ber drjdblungen fjl: Tbe 
Squier's tale. 3Ran i)at au(^ bie dr^ablungen in einem neuen ®en>anbc, unter 
bem Xitel: Tbe Canterbury tales modernized by Mr. Ogle, 1741, 3 S5be. 8. 
5luf erbem bat man t)on ifjm Miscellanies, fcbßne ütoman^en unb anberc (gebiete, 
©ein Seben üon ©obwin, 1803. 

Cbesterfield, Lord, Dormer Stanbope Earl of, 1694—1773. L^tters to 
bis Son, 1776, 8. unb Miscellaneous works, 1779, 4 öbe. 8. unb öfter. 

Chettle, Henry, 1553 — 1620, SSübnenbicbtcr. Patient Grissel iSjc. 

Gbillingwortb, William, 1602—1644. Tbe Religion of tbe Protestants, a 
safe way to Salvation. 

Cburcbill, Gbarles, 1731 — 1764, (ber britifcbe Sut^enaQ. 6. SB. 1763, 4., 
unb eine gweite ©amml. 1764. ©eine ©at^ren jtnb meift hiiUx unb bei§enb. 
2)a« belle feiner ®ebic^te ift tbe Rosciad, aud^ fein Gotbam ifl intereffant. 
Poet. Works witb notes 1804, 2 23be. 8. 

Cläre, Jobn, geb. 1793, »Jlaturbicbtcr, al« Q3auer. Poems descriptive of rural 
life and scenery, 3 Sbe., 1820; Tbe village minstrel, 1821. 

Clarendon, Lord, 1608—1674, guter Staatsmann unb Otebner. History of 
tbe Rebellion, 6 S3be.; Essay on an active and contemplative Life; Reli- 
gion and Policy &c. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, 1760—1832, auögejei^neter Orientalijl. Commentary of 
tbe Bible, unb Herausgeber »on ©taatefcbriften. 

Clarke, Edward Daniel, 1769—1822. Travels in various countries, 11 95bc. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, 1675—1729, auggejcidjneter !lbecfog. ßeing and attri- 
butes of God, Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, Defence of 
tbe Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul &c. , unb fielen Ucberfef un* 
gen, alö beö ^omtx, (Eafar 2c. 

Cobbett, William, 1766 — 1835. Rural Rides, Cottage Economy, Political 
Register, unb SBerfe über Slmerifa. i^x ift aucb ein guter fritijd^er öJrammatifer. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, geb. 1773, ftarb 1834. ©cbr fc^ön ftnb feine flei* 
nen ©ebicbte, befonberö Genevieve or Love, bie ©aOabe The ancient Mariner, 
Cbristabel flown, Translation of Wallenstein, Remorse, History of Ihe 
Watchman, unb mebrere Beiträge ju litcrarifc^en unb politif^en 3«ifinften. 

Collins, William, 1721—1756, tin braüer ^\)xiUx. Poetical Works, 1797, 8. 
©efonberö intereffant pnb feine Oriental Eclogues, aber aucb feine Oben ent^al* 
ten febr üiel ©dbßneö, unb jtnb üicie fcaüon SWeiftcrftücfe. 

Colman, George, 1740—1809, »ortrefflicljer itomifer, f^rieb an 30 Aufliefe, 
»o»on The Jealous Wife unb TheClandestineMarriage noä) gern gefeben »erben. 

Colman, George, ber 3ü"9^te, bcffcn ©obn, 1762 — 1836, nocb fru^tbarer aU 
ber Obige, befannt bur(^ fein Incle and Yarico, Ways and Means, TbeMoun- 
taineers, Tbe poor Gentleman, John Bull, unb 20 anbere. 

CoDgreve, WiUiam, 1671—1729, treffli^er JDramatifer. ®ef. SBerfe in 1730, 
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3 S3be. 12. 6eine beften ©tficfc ftnb: The Double Dealer, Love for Love, 
nnb The Mouroing Bride, ©eine fleincn (Scbfc^te ^aben wenig SBert^. 

Co per, Sir Astley Pasion, 1768—1841, ©c^riftjidler »Ott 93ebeutuitö im gad^e 
bcr (J^irurgie. 

Co o per, John Gilbert, 1723—1796, c(n pter §^rtfer, aud^ fcfner 3eit beliebter 
Sle^betifer. (Sr fc^rieb: Life of Socrates, Letters öu Taste, 1754, unb tne^* 
rerc Essays. Son feinen (Sebid^ten ftnb feine anacreontif(^en fiieber öorjüglic^. 
(£r, fiberfej^te au* ©reffet« Ver— Vert, 1759. 

Cooper, James Fennimore, neuerer SHomanbi^ter, 1789—1852. @eine ^^rif« 
ten ftnb: The Precaution, The Spy, The Pioneers, The Pilot, The last of 
the Mohicans, The Prärie, The Wept of Wish-John-Wish, The red Ro- 
ver, The Water Witch, The Bravo, The Heidenmauer &c. 

Gooper, William, f 1800, guter 2)i^ter unb qSrofaifer. Works, 1785, 2 53be. 8. 

Corbt, Richard, 1582—1635. eeine ©ebic^te erf(^icnen guerfl 1647. 

Cot ton, Nathanail, f 1788 f)oäi bejahrt, ein I^rif(^er SDi(tter. JBefonberö be* 
rü^mt ijl: Visions in Verse, 1751, 1767 unb öfter; Various pieces in Prose 
and Verse, 1791. 

Cowley, Abraham, 1618 — 1667, ein e^emalö fe^r gefeierter I^rifcjer S)i^ter, 
am glütfüc^flen im anacreontifc^^en Siebe. @eine SSBerfe erf4>ienen guerfi 1656. 
(Ein Idngere« ®ebi^t über bie ^fUnjen ift für baö ©tubium bcr ©pradjfc fe^r 
Ic^rreid^. Works, w. notes, 1802, 3 S3be. 8. 

Cowper, WiUiam, 1780—1800, SDi*ter; bcrü^ ftnb feine Table Talk, Pro- 
gress of Error, Truth, Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation , Reti- 
rement, 1784; The Task, Translation of Homer. 

Coxe, William, 1748—1828, ®ef*ic^tf^re{ber. Memoirs of the Life and Ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Walpole, History of the House of Austria, 
Memoirs of the kings of Spain of the house of Bourbon &c. 

Crabbe, George, 1754—1832, SDi^ter »on auSgejeii^neten 2eiflungen in ^Bä^iU 
berung ber menfd[>Ii^en ©eele, befonber« glüdli^ in ber Satire. 2}lan i^at »on 
ibm fofgenbe intereffante SBerfe: Tales of the Hall, The Parish Register, 
The Birth of Flatlery, unb mehrere fleinere ®cbic^te. ©ein erfle« ©ebicfet 
The.Village ^ab er im Sa^re 1783 ^erau«. 

Crashaw, Richard, f 1650. Clin ©eiftlic^er »on üielfeitigem »joetift^en Talent, 
t>a^ er meijl auf moraUfd^^'rerigiüfe ©egenftftnbe »erwcnbete. dinc Sammlung 
berfelben erfc^ien 1646, unb »ieber 1648^ na^malö mit SluSwa^^l. Bit enthalten 
t)iet digent^mti^ed unb drbauli^ed. 

Crawford, Robert, 1700—1733. The Bush aboon Traquair, Tweedside &c. 

Croker, John Wilson, 1781, befannter 3flebner; guter ©at^rifer in feinen Fa- 
miliär Epistles unb anbern ©Triften. 9113 2)i^ter giebt er in Talavera, 1809, 
fc^öne <Sc^(ad^tenmaIereien. 

Croker, Thomas Croflon, no(^ febenber berühmter ßegenbcnf^reiber ; feine Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, 1827, Legends of the 
Lakes, My Village, Populär Songs of Ireland, Researches &c. ftnb mit Oe- 
f^macf gcf^rieben unb fe^r beliebt. 

Croly, Revd. George, neuerer |2)i(^ter. May Fair, Salathiel, unb eine j^omflbte : 
Pride shall have a fall. 

Cudworth, Dr. Ralph, 1617—1688, gefeierter ®eifllidf>er. ©ein $au^)t»erf, The 
true intellectual System of the Unive^se, unb A Treatise concerning Eter- 
nal and Immutable Morality ftnb berühmt. 

Cumberlaud, Richard, 1732—1811, 2)ramatifer unb 9loücIIcnfc^reiber. Arun- 
del, Henry, unb John de Lahcaster; The West Indian, The Wheel of 
Fortune, The Jew, unb Memoirs of my own Life ftnb bie üor^üglic^fien fei* 
ner Söerfe. (5Der SWoralift unb gorf*er, 23ifc^of R. Cumberland, f 1718, ifl 
fein Urgrogüater, tpeld^er jebo^ nur tateintfc^ f^rieb.) 

Cunningham, John, 1729—1773, ein guter 2)i(^ter im gacfee ber ffafloralen. 
eeine Oebic^ite ftnb oft erf^ienen; t>a^ befte barunter ifl Content; au(^ anbete, 
aU: The Violet, Corydon u. f. ». ftnb tiebli^, teid^ft unb ^leiter. ^ 

21* 
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GuDDingham, AUan, 1784--1842, fd^otttfdter SaSobeiibid^ter (ein Timm). 
^u§et feinen ^clHhaÜaUn finb gu merfen: Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, Tra- 
ditional Tales, 2 fßU., Paul Jones, Tbe Maid of Elvar, History of ihe 
British Painters 4tc. 

Dacre, Lady, no^ (ebenbe G^riftfleHerin. The Recollections of a Chaperon 
and Trevelyan finb mit ®ef(fl^macf unb ©effli^l gefd^rieben. 

Daniel, Samuel, 1562—1619, berühmt aii 2)idf^ter unb ^ifierifer. Seine Xra« 
göbien Cleopatra unb Philothas Pnb im ©t^l ber 9llten. JBeliebt »orb befon^ 
berd fein ©ebi^t: Gomplaint of Rosamond, ^ugerbem f^rieb er ^fibf^e $a« 
ftoralen. 6ein biftörifc^eö ®ebi(it: The History of the civil wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. Slufigabe aller ®ebidf>tt 1623, 4., 1718, 
2 S3be. 8. ©eine History of England (1376) ifl fel^r gut gef*rieben; erf^ien 
1613-1618. 

Darley, George, 2)i^ter; berühmt bnrd^ fein May Queen, Olympian Revels. 

Darwin, Erasm, 1731—1802. Poet. W. 1806, 3-S3be. 8., aviä) guter ^rofaifer. 

Davenant, Sir William, 1605—1668, SDramatifer unb r^rif(|>er 2)i(^ter. J)aö 
bcjle feiner SBerfe ijl ein e^)if(i^e8 Oebi^t, Gondibert. 

Davies, John, 1570—1626, ®efdf>Sft«mann unb 2)i(^ter. SPlan ^at Don i^m 
intereffante Historical Tracts ; aber i^öl^ern SBert|> i^aben feine poetif^en »erfui^e 
über pl^Uofop^if^e »egtiffe. «udgabe 1697 unb öfter, ©ein befleö etürf ijt: 
On the soul of man and the immortality thereof. 

Defoe, Daniel, 1663—1731, guter ^oUtifer unb sRo»eflenf*reiber. Unter fei* 
neu ja^lrei^en SBerfen Pnb The true-born Englishman, The Review, Ro- 
binson Grusoe, Moll Flanders, Gaptain Singleton, Duncan GampbeU, 
Golonel Jack, Political History of the Devil befannt. 6ie befielen aud 210 
©ü(bern unb glugfc^rtften. 

Denham, John, 1615—1683, ein IB^rifer, beffen fteine (S^ebi^te manAed@4^ne 
entbalten. S3efonberö ju bead^ten ijl Gooper's Hill, 1643. Jn ben <Sammf. 

Dickens, Charles (ßoz), beliebter, jej^t lebenber Slutor. SJerfe: bic @amm* 
lung Household Words. 9leuerbing8 Sketches ; Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Glub; Oliver Twist, or the Parish boy's progress; The life and 
adventures of Nicholas Nickleby; Master Humphrey's clock; Pic-nic pa- 
pers, Barnaby Rudge, Gopperfield. Black House &c. 

D'Israeli, Benjamin, f. Israeli. 

D*Israeli, Isaac, geb. 1780, berübmter Staatsmann. Guriosities of Litera- 
ture, Literary Miscellanies , Galamities of authors, Gharacter of James I., 
The Literary Gharacter, The Amenities of Literature die. 

Dodridge, Dr. Philip, 1702—1751, au8geaetd)neter ©eijtli^er unb ?lirofaifl. 
Sermons on the Education of children, and to young people &c.; Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul; The family Expositor; Letters &c. 

Dodsley, Robert, 1703 — 1764, guter bibaftifc^er 3)i*ter. Seine bcjten SBetfe 
flnb: Essay on Fables, 1760; Agriculture, ein ßebraebit^t in 3 ®ef5ngen; 
unb Melpomene, eine «Sammlung bö^fc^er I^rifc^er Stüdfe. 

Donne, John, 1573 — 1631, ein auter ^rebiger, aber gr5§erer £)i^ter. »on 
feinen profaif^en SBerfen ifl ba8 befte fein Pseudo Martyr. Seine (SJebitbte 
Pub I^rif* in fafl allen Oattungen, juglet* fe^r »i^ig. 9luSg. 1781, 3 S3be. 12. 

Dorset, Gharles Sackville, Earl of, 1637 — 1706, f}(d pbfd^e fleine ®ebi^, 
in ben Sammlungen. • 

Douglas, Gavin, geb. 1474, jlarb 1522 in ßonbon an ber fpejl, JBif^of m« 
IDunfelb. The Palace of Honour, Klgrim's Progress, King Hart, VirgiTs 
Aeneid in Scottish verse, Prologues &c. 

Drayton, Michael, 1563—1631, JJidjter. The shepherd^s Garland, fashioned 
in nine eclogues, unb Baron's Wars, unb dpiftern unb Segenben. Sein 
^au^)tmerf ijt: Poly-Olbion, in 18 ®ef&ngen, eine S3efd^reibung iSnglanb«, er* 
f^ien 1612 unb 1622 in 2 »ben. got. mit Abarten unb öilbem. Seine flbri* 
gen ©ebid^te, 1619 unb 1627, bilben 2 goUo^ö&nbe; 1630 fam nod^ ein britter 
JBanb ^nju. — J)a« Poly-Olbion fann nur mit einem Kommentar gelefen »et* 
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Un, ip aUt me^r fflr ©ad^fcirntttif a(« pir bie ^pxaä^t le^rrei*. 2){e drHd» 
rangen be« ^erü^mten Selben flehen Ui ben melflen Slu^ga^en. 6eine ßegenben, 
atio^tn n. f. w. Rnb no^ immer intereffant. 

Drummond, William, 1585—1649, ein dnattfdjf f^rei^enber e^otte. (Sine 
6ammltttta feiner t^eil« l^lflorif^en, t^eU« poetii^en SGBerfe erf^fen 1711 ingoJ.; 
feine ®ebf*te attein 1791, 8. — ?Cu«aeaeid^net ijl in jenen: History of the five 
James\ nnb ein voraüdüÄ aebanfenrei^ed ^tüd: The Cypress Grove. 

Dryden, John, 1631—1701, ein angaejeid^neter 2)id)ter in aflen gÄdifem, au^ 
für feine Qtit groger ^ritifer. (Sine ©ammlung feiner 2)ramen, Uefcerfeftnnaen, 
eat^ren n. a. »)oetifdf>en SSBerfe erfdifien 1766, 6 S3be. 8. 2)ie (SneUnber majen 
»iel au« ©rieben'« ®^ule. ©eine SBerfe itnb me^r för fritifd^e« 6tubium nüft* 
üdf, M aum (SJeniefen. ©eine gujlfpiele flnb fabe nnb fe^r »enig ffttlid^; feine 
UeJ^erfe^ungen au« Oüib, ^oraj, 3u»ena( u. a.'inbeg flnb fl[ie§enb, nnb einige 
(Srsd^Iungen ni^t fibtl, clU: Palamon and Acrite, The Cook and the Fox, 
Slgismunda and Guiscardo, Theodore and Honoria, W. w. notes b. W. 
Scott, 1818, 18 öbe. 8. 

Dugdale, Sir WiUiam, 1605—1686, ^erolbifer unb Slntiquar. TheBaronage 
of England, Antiquities of Warwickshire &c. 

Dunbar, William, 1460—1520, fcerö^mter fc^ottif^er £)i*ter. The thistle 
and the Rose, The Dance, The Golden Terge, Two Married Women &c. 

Dyer, John, 1700 — 1758, glfltfli(^ in )ßotü\^tn ©^ilberungen. Unter feinen 
SBerfen ijl au«a«a«<*tten: Grongar Hill, 1727; The Fleece, 1754; The Ruins 
of Rome, 1740. 

Echard, Lawrence, 1671—1730, fleißiger ©^riftfleller unb ®ef*idf>tf^rei6er. 
History of England, History of Rome, General Ecclesiastical History, Ga- 
zetteer &e. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 1771 — 1852, au«öejei(^net bur^ i^re »ortrefflid^en (E^a* 
rafterf(^i(berungen unb iftrc .@^rei6art; i^re beflen SSBerfe flnb: Patronage, 
Tales of Fasbionable Life, Belinda, Populär and Moral Tales, Helen, Es- 
says on practical education, Castle Rackrent, Leonora, The Patronage, 
The Conversation and Voyages of Henry and Lucy, Ormund, Early Les- 
sons &c. 

Elliot, Ebenezer, befannt bur* ein fat^rifd^e« Oebid^t, The Gorn Laws. Poems, 
1835. 

Ellwood, Thomas, 1639—1713. Autobiography , The Foundation of Ti- 
thes Shaken, Sacred Histories of the Old and New Tejstaments &c. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, 1465—1546, berühmter 5lrat. The Castle of Health, The 
Governor. 

Evelyn, John, 1620 — 1706. Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees; Terra, 
a Discourse of the Earth, Miscellanies ; Diary &c. 

Fair fax, Edward, lebte o^ngefS^r 1600, berühmt bur^ feine Ue^erfe^ung bon 
Xaffo'« Jerusalemme, Demonology,- Eclogues &c. 

Fal coner, William, f(^ottif^er ©eemann, fd^rieb: The Shipwreck, ein f^öne« 
(SJebi^t, 1762, »erme^rt 1769; aud^ ein fe^r gute« Marine Dictionary unb 
mehrere anbere gute Q^thi^tt. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard, 1607 — 1666, überfe^te Lusiad of Comoens, The 
Pastor Fido of Guarini, unb fc^rieb Miscellaneous Poems. 

Farquhar, George, 1678—1710, braiftatiff^er 5Dic^ter be« i?omifd^en. Love 
in a Bettle; The Gonstant Couple, The Inconstant, The Stage Coach, The 
Twin Rivals, The Recruiting Officer, Beaux Stratagem &c. 

Fawkes, Francis, 1721—1777, überfe^te Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, unb fd^rieb 
einige gefallenbe ®efdnge. The Brown Jug &c. 

Feltham, Owen, etwa 1640. Resolves, Divine, Moral and PoliticaL 

Fenton, Elijah, f 1730, ein I^rif^er 2)id^ter. ©eine SGBerfe flnb oflt gebrurft; 
baö JBejle barin flnb feine dradblungen. 

Ferguson, Adam, 1724—1816, berühmter ^iflorifer unb $ublicifl. Cr fc^riefe 
befonberö History of the Roman Republic, 1782. 
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Ferguson, James, 1710—1776, SWfe^anifcr unb 5ljhoiu)m. ©ein ^CMptmttt 

AstroDomy explaiaed, 1756, 4. ^u§eTbem -Lectures &c. 
Fergusson, Robert, 1751—1774, eigentt^fimli^cr SDi^ter. The King's Birth- 

day, The Sitting of Ihe Session, Leilh Races, Guid Braid Clailh &c. 
Ferrier, Miss, 1789, beliebte gHomanfd^reiberin. Marriage, The hiheritaDce, 

Destiny, or the Chiefs Daughter, aüe in 9 Sbn. 
Fiel ding, Henry, 1707 — 1754, einer ber beliebteften SUomanbid^ter. ©erü|>rat 

finb feine 6^jäbIun(^en Joseph Andrews, unb no(% weit mebr fein Tom Jones, 

1750, 4 »be. 8. 2lu(% Amelia, 2 Sbe. Ür f(%neb au^ 18 JDramen. Works, 

1767, 8 S3be. 8. unb öfter, bef. 1806, 6 «be. 8. 
Fletcher, Phineas, 1600—1650. (Ir »erfa§te The Purple Island, Piscalory 

Eclogues and Miscellanies, erf^ienen 1633, unb 1793 in ^^^nfon'^ 6amm« 

fung. dt fofl befonberiS r>iti aud Spenser entlebnt (>aben. 
Foote, Sam., f 1780, Weiterer »ujlfpielbi4ter. PI. 1809, 2 »be. 8. 
Ford, John, + 1663, Dramatifer. SB. 1827, 2 öbe. 8. 
Forsyth, Joseph, 1763 — 1S15. Remarks on Antiquities, Arts and Letters 

during an Excursiou in Italy in 1802 and 1803 &c. 
Fox, <:harles, 1749—1806, grofier «Hebner. Speeches, 1815, 6 S3be. 8. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 1706—1790, ber öciftrei^fle amerifanif^e ©c^riftfleller ; 

feine SBerfe pnb gemifc^tcn Jn^aft^, überall fe^r ft^ön unb unter^dtenb. Works, 

1792, 2 «be. 8.; Memoirs, 1818, 2 »be., 4. 
Fräser, James Baillie, ^ab 1820 A Tour through the Snowy Range of 

Himmala Mountains b^taud; 1825 Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan. 
Füller, Thomas, 1608—1661. History of the Holy War; The Worthies 

of England, Church History of Britain, Holy States &c. 
Gall, Richard, 1776—1801, ^i6)ttx nuter fd^ottif*er (Sefange. 
Galt, John, no(^ lebenber Sdomanf^reiber; feine beften SSBerte finb: Annais of 

the Parish, Sir Andrew Wylie, Lawrie Todd, The Provost, The Ayrshire 

Legatees, Stanley Buxton, Ringan Gilhaize, Southenan, The life of Lord 

Byron. 
Garrick, David, 1716—1779, beruhter ©^oufpieJer unb ©id^ter. The Lying 

Valet, Miss in her Teens, Prologues &c. 
Garth, Sir Samuel, 1689—1718, berfibmter Slrgt unb 5Di^ter. The Dispensary. 
Gaskell, Mrs., eine beliebte ©d^riftfteflerin, JBerfafferin be« Mary Barton. 
Gauden, John, 1605—1662, $if(&of Don SBorcefler, berühmter Zfytoh>%, 

Ikon Basilike, Religious and Loyal Protestation &c. 
Gay, John, 1688—1732, ein guter SDi(^ter im ??a4^e ber $aftoraIen, Opern unb 

fabeln; feine SBerfe erf*ienen 1737, 2 S3be. 12., 1806, 2 S3be. 12. 
Gibbon, Edward, 1737—1794, au^geieidjncter ^ijlorifer, ganj befonber« in 

^inficftt auf JRcin^eit bed 6tJ?U; feine History of the decline and fall of the 

Roman Empire, 1776, 6 53be. 4. unb öfter, ijl ein« ber f^bn^en SBerfe ^iüo» 

rif*er Stun\t Milo W. 1815, 5 S3be. 8. 
Gifford, William, ©(^riftitefler unferer 3«it. Memoirs of Ben Jonson &c.; 

anä^ als Herausgeber beö Quarterly Review. 
Gillies, John, 1747 — 1836, großer ®ele|>rter unb toatferer ^iftorifer. Se^r 

f4ön gefd)riebcn ift feine History of ancient Greece, 1786, 2 ^be. 4.; unb 

öfter in 5 S3ben. 8. 
Gleig, G. R., geb. 1796 in e^ottlanb. @ebr fru4tbarer e^riftftefler im Racfte 

ber i^eologie, ber @ef(bi(bte unb ber 9?ot)eflijtif. Unter feinen gablreii^en ©Ärtf* 

ten finb ju beachten: History of the Bible, History of the British India, Life 

of Sir Th. Munro; Lives of Brit. Mil. Commanders; unb t>ie(e feiner 5Ro« 

bellen, J-ight Dragoon ; The Chelsea Hospital, unb »icle anbere. 
Glover, Richard, 1712—1785, treffli^er evif(ber SDi^ter; fein Leonidas, 1737, 

tin (Jpo8 in 9 S3üc^ern, wirb fe^r gefcba^t. dr l^at aud^ in ber Xragöbie bie 

9Uten gum ÜWufler. 
Godwin, William; Caleb Williams ifl fein befteö SBerf. 
Goldsmith, Oüver, 1729—1774, ber ßieblingSfc^riftfleaer ber öngldttber. «on 
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feinen ^rofaff^en 6^riften ftnb anöauaeid^nen: The Vicar of Wakefield, History 
of England, Essays , Letters from a nobleman to his son, Life of Parnell, 
Natural ffistory, «De im fd^6nften, leidsten et^J, nur'tie SlaturgefdSfidifte ifl un* 
bebeutenb. «on feinen poetifc^en SBerfen, 1791, 2 JBbe. 8., pnb The Traveller, 
The Deserted Village, The Hermit, Retaliation, ganj üortrefflid^. Sitte biefe 
SBerfe, ba»on nnaS^döe Studgaöen, ftnb ber Sugenb ju mpftf}Un, Ess., 1813, 
4 »be. 8. 

Gore, Mrs., nocft leBenbe 64riftfleflerin. The Letter de dachet . Women as 
they are, Mothers and Daughters, The Historie Traveller, The Fair of 
May Fair, Mrs. Army tage, The Book of Roses, 1838, TheHeir of Seiwood, 
The Banker's Wife, 1842, nnb no^ »iele anbete 9lo»eDen. 

Graeme, James, 1749—1785, ein hxaux ^t)xiUx. Poems on several occa- 
sions, 1773. 

Graham e, James, 1765—1814, SDf^ter. Serüftmt Pnb: The Sabbath, British 
Georgias, Birds of Scottland, Mary Stuart, Sabbath Walks, Biblical Pictu- 
res, Rural Calendar. 

Grainger, Sir James, 1724 — 1767, guter UeBerfefeer be« Tibullus. Unter 
feinen poetifc^en etöcfen ift The Sugar Cane, 1764, berühmt, erfc^ien 1764, 4. 

Grant, Mrs., 1754 — 1638, Letters from the Mountains, Memoirs of an 
American Lady, 1810, Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders. 

Granville, George, 1667 — 1735, ein 2)td^ter, befonber« munter unb Wter. 
e. 95B. 1732, 4. The progress of beauty, f^eint ba« befle. The british 
enchanters, ein bramatifd^ed (Debi^t, ifl geifireic^. Spas of Germany beliebt. 

Grattan, Thomas GoUey, 1800—. Philibert, Highways and Byways, The 
Heiress of Bruges, 4 S3be., A Tale of the Year 1600, &c. 

Gray, Thomas, 1716 — 1772, ein guter J)i(|ter unb ^)rofaifd^er €d^riftfietter. 
drflere« befonber« in ber (SIegie. Poems and letters, 1775, 4 öbe. 8., mit 
flöten, 1786, »otjüglii^ ift^ein Elegy written in a Church-yard, unb Ode 
to Adversity. Poems, 1819, 2 öbe. 4. 

Green, Mathew, 1696—1737, ein guter £)idS>ter. ©eine beflen ®tü(fe ftnb The 
Grotto unb The Spleen. 

Griffin, Gerald, 1803—1840. Holland Tide, Tales of the Munster Festivals, 
The Gollegians, The Rivals, Tales of the five Senses &c. 

Guthrie, William, 1708—1770. History of England, Scotland, Geographica! 
Grammer die. 

Gützlaff, Rev. Gharles, berühmter SWiffionSr unb J)eutfd^er, f(^rieb engüf^: 
History of Ghina, The Journal of Three Voyages along the Goast of Ghina 
1833, ftarb 1851. 

Habington, William, 1605—1654. ©eine beflen Oebid^te j!nb: TheMistress, 
The Wife unb The Holy Man. 

Hall, Joseph, S3if*of »on djeter unb 9lortt)i4 1574—1656, ein fCeigiger e*rift* 
jletter, fowo^l im ernjlen ga^e aU in ber ©at^re glüdü(^. ^on 1597 er* 
f(^ienen feine Virgidemiarum , Satires in six books , unb balb nac^i^er feine 
First and second Century of meditations. geltere unb eine ÜÄenge anberer 
<)rofaif(^er ©Triften, wtl6)t jebix^ au§er ben meditations jiemlit^ breit flnb, 
füflen 3 golio»ö&nbe. 2)agegen flnb feine ©at^ren geijhei^ unb gut gefd^rieben. 
2lu«g. Oxford, 1753. 

Hall, Mrs. S. G., 9ilo»eflenf(^reiberin, berühmt Hx^ i^re Irish Stories. 

Hall, Gaptain Basil, neuerer ©eefabrer. An Account of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the West Goast of Corea, and the Great Loo-Ghoo Island, 
Extracts from Journals, written on the Coasts of Ghili, Peru and Mexico, 
Travels in North America, Fragment of Voyages &c. 

Hallam, Henry, ®ef4i^tf<treibcr, berfibmt bur<t The Gonstitutional History of 
England, State of Europe during the Middle Ages, History of the litera- 
ture of Europe, 4 S3be. 

Halliburton, 9{o))eflenbid^ter. Sam. Slick in England, Letter-bag of the 
Great Western &c. 
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Hamilton, Elizabeth, JDid^terin. Gottagers of Glenburnie &c. 

Hamilton, William, 1704—1754, auter £5i*tcr. edne Poems crfd^icncn 1748, 
nnb wlcber 1760 »ofljtdtttlgcr. 6^5n <fl The Triumph of Love, unb einige 
9lad^a^mun0en be9 ^oras. 

Hammond, James, 1710—1742, treffUdifer dlegien^^SDid^tcr. e. SB. crf<^. 1743. 

Harte, Walter, f 1773 ^o^ bejahrt, ein hxMtx £5i(^ter. 53emerten«wert]& ifl: 
The Amaranth, eine ^antmlung »on gabeln, drg&^Iunden unb Sflegotien, 1767. 
Essay on Painting, unb einige religU^fe l^ieber. CIr pat an(^ ©tatiud 2:^ebaibe 
gut fiberfe^t. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, ein «merifaner, fe|>r beliebt The scarlet letter, nnb 
anbere ©djriften. 

Hayley, Wüliam, 1745—1820, guter J^i^ter nnb gebenöbefd^reiber. Life of 
Romney of Cowper, The Triumphs of Temper, Essays on Painting &c. 

Hayward, Sir John, 1570 — 1627, <Sef*i*tf4reiber. Life and Reign of 
Henry IV., King Edward VI., Lives of the Three Norman Rings of England. 

Hazlitt, Wüliam. 1780—1830, guter ^ritifer. dr fc^rieb: The Homes of Eng- 
land, The Sister, Principle of Human Action, Characters of Shakespeare*s 
Plays, A View of the English Stage, Table Talk, 2 S3be., The Spirit of 
the Age, Life of Napoleon, 4 S3be., Lectures on Literature, Notes of 
Journeys &c, 

Heber, Reginald, Lord -Bishop of Calcutta, 1783 — 1826. 9Jn§er mel^rerett 
»ortreffü^en 9lb^anblnngen in bcm Quarterly Review, (8Jebi(^ten unb Hynms, 
finb feine Sermons preached in England and in India, Narrative of a jour- 
ney through the Upper Provmces of India &c. unb Letters written in lu- 
dia &c. wegen ber dinfad^i^eit bed ©t^Id, Derbunben mit dlegana, muflerbaft, 
unb ne^imen ben Sdang ber bejlen SBerfe biefer Gattung in ber engUf^en gitera* 
tur ein. 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 1794 — 1835, eine gute 9(io»eIIenbi(^terin. ©e» 
fannt burt^ i^re Welsh Melodies, The Sceptic, The Modern Greece, The 
Songs of the Cid, The Lays of Many Lands, The Siege of Valencia, The 
Forest Sanctuary (ibr »oDenbetjieö SBerf), Records of Woman, Songs of 
Aflfections, National Lyrics, Songs for Music, Scenes and Hymns of Life, 
Songs of Captivity &c. 

Henryson, Robert, 1461 — 1502. The Testament of Cresseid, Fables be- 
ginning with the Town Mouse and Gountry Mouse. 

Herbert, William, 1780 — , guter Ueberfe^er unbJ^id^ter. ©eine beflcn SBerfe 
jtnb: Helgo 1815, Attila, an epic poem 1838. 

H>rbert, Lord, 1581— 1648, 5lutobiograp^. 2lu§er »ielen lateinif^ gef^riebenen 
SBcrfen , De Veritate &c. , ijl feine History of the Life and Reign of King 
Henry VIII. berühmt. 

Herbert, Georges Henry, 1597 — 1635. Poems. 

Herrick, Robert, 1591—1670, guter I^rifc^er 2)i(^ter. Pious Pieces, Hespe- 
rides, worin Cherry Ripe, Gather the Rose-buds &c. 

Heylin, Peter, 1600—1662. ©ein befte« SBerf iil Microcosmus, or a De- 
scription of the Great World; Narrative of a tour to France. 

Hill, Aron, 1684—1750, ein bramatif^er 2)i(^ter unb au^ fonft guter ©c^rift* 
jleller. Unter feinen Jrag6bien finb an^^dä)ntn: Henry V., Athelwold, 
Zara, Merope. ^ugerbem werben bie epifc^en (Skbid^te The Fanciad unb Gi- 
deon gefd^&^t. dine «Sammlung feiner ©ebf^tc unb ©riefe erf(^ien 1751, 
4 «be. 8. eeine bramatifd^en SBBerfe 1759, 2 öbe. 8. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 1588—1679, berühmter $&üofop|>. Philosophical Rudi- 
ments concerning Government and Society, Leviathan, Treatise on Human 
Nature, Of the Rody Politic, Letter upon Liberty , Rehemoth 4cc. 

Holcroft, Thomas, 1780—1800, 9loüenenfc&reiber. Alwyn, Anna St. Ives, 
Hugh Trevor, Rrian Perdue &c. 

Home, Henry, 1696—1782, Lord Kames, Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
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nility and Natural Religion, Introduction to the Art of Thinking , The 
Gentleman Farmer's Elements, on Griticism &c. 

Ho od, Thomas, Hxäf fein Littie ödes to great folks, Dream of Eugene 
Aram, unb mehrere gute <9ebid^te befannt. 

Hogg, James, 1772—1835, ein [^ottif^er ^irt bann geijheid^er ^iäittt nnferet 
3eit, berühmt bnrt^ feine Queen's wake, unb The Pilgrims of the sun, 
Willie and Katie, The mountain Bard, The Spy, The Poetic Mirror, Ma- 
dor of Moor, Queen Binde, Borderer Ballads, The Forest Minstrel, The 
PUgrims of the Sun, The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other Tales. 

Hook, Theodor, ein geijhei^er ©djftiftfteöer. Cousin Geoflfrey &c.; Births, 
Deaths and Marriages; Gilbort Gurney; Sayings and Doings; Love and 
Pride; Precepts and Practise; Peter Priggins, Fathers and Sons &a 

Hope, Thomas, 1770—1831, 9^o»eIIenf^reiber. Anaslasius ijl fein ^aupt* 
werf; bann The Gostumes of the Anclents, einer ber befien engl. ^t^Iijten. 

Howard, Thomas, Earl of Surre y, geb. 1516, entfiauptet 1547. üladjf Chaucer 
einer ber bejlen JDic^ter (Snölanbö. Prisoner in Windsor &c. 

Howell, James, 1596 — 1666; berühmt bur* feine Oleifen, ®ele0en^eit8öebic^t^ 
Familiär Letters, unb über 40 anbere 6(^riften. 

Ho Witt, William, beliebter no* lebenber @difriftjlefler, bur(^ fein Book of the 
Seasons, Rural Life in England, Social and Rural Life in Germany, Vi- 
sits to remarkable places &c. 

Ho Witt, Mary, eine gute SDi^terin. 

Hughes, John, 1677 — 1731, ein eleganter 6(^riftfleaer unb pter J^i^ter. 
aRan ^at »on i^m einen S3anb Miscellaoies in verse and prose, 1737. ©eine 
Essays ftnb f^dn unb geifhei^; unter feinen poetifd^en @tfl(fen ifl Gharon or 
the Ferry-boat re^t aefungen. 

Hume, David, 1711—1776, ^^ibfo^Jb wnb ^ijlorüer. Slu^er feinen Essays unb 
Inquiries, ijl fein »orjüglic^fle« SSBerf History of Great Britain, in f^flnem 
©t^I, obgleid^ ie^t burd^ neuere .^ijiorifer ))erbr&ngt. 

Hunt, Leigb, SRtomonbi^ter ; fein Rimini ifl in borgfigiic^er fprofa gef^rieben. 

Inchbald, Mrs., eine f(^&tenö»ertbe ©^riftflellerin ; ibre Siihple Story, Na- 
ture of Art, mel^rere bramatifd^e ©tücfe, aU The Ghild of Nature &c., er« 
warben ibr aUuf. 

Inglis, Henry David, 1795—1835, SHeifenbet. The Tales of Ardennes, So- 
fitary Waiks through many Lands; Travels in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, the South of France, Spain in 1830, The uew Gil 
Blas, Ireland &c. 

Ingoldsby, Thomas, gab 1840 unb 1841 The Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth 
and Marvels, unb My Gousin Nicholas, ^umoriflif(^e SBerfe, beraub. 

Irving, Washington, aeb. 1781, Staatsmann unb treffiid^er Slomanbi^ter. ©eine 
Letters of Jonathan Oldcastle, Salmagundi, Humorus History of New- York 
by D. Knickerbocker, Sketch -book by Geoflfrey Crayon, Bracebridge- 
HaU, Tales of a Traveller, History of the life and Voyages of G. Golum- 
bus, The Alhambra, Miscellanies, 3 ^be., Astori^, Adventures of Gaptain 
Boneville &c. jeit^nen fld^ bur(^ glSujenben @t^(, i^tar^eit, ruhigen gtu§ ber 
SHebe, reiche ^^antafie unb unwiberfle^tid^en ^umor neben erfd^üttembem $a« 

Israeli, Benjamin D'israeli, neuerer iHontanf^reiber doQ (S)ei{l unb Seben unb 
Staatsmann, ^tlgent. befannt finb 9on ibnt Gontarini Fleming, Tancred u. a. 

Jago, Richard, 1715—1781, guter Dieter, befonber« in ©d^ilberungen. »or* 
jügli* ift fein Edge-Hill, 1767, 4. 

James, G. P. R., no<^ lebenber ^loöeüenbicbter. Richelieu, Mary ofBurguudy, 
Attila, The desultory man, Darnley, Delorme, The Gypsy, Phihp Aii- 
gustus, Henry Masterton, Adventures of Marston Hall &c. 

Jamesson,* Mrs., 9looeIlenbid^terin. Diary of a desennuyee u. a. 

Jeffrey, Francis, leitete ben Edinburgh Review n)&^renb feiner glän^enbftett 
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fPeriobe, Jtt »eld^er aud^ feine SttiÜUn ü6et Scott, Wordsworth, Southey &c. 
<ie|en. 

Jenyns, Saome, 1694—1787, ftuter ^rofaifer unb ^idittx. Works, 1752, 
2 S3be 8. unb öfter. Unter feinen ©ebtii^ten tüixh The Art of Danciog öefd^&fet. 

Jerrold, Douglas, no^ iebenb. Men of Charactcr, 3 S3be., 1838; Plays unb 
The illuminated Magazine, St. Giles and St. James, 2 ^be. &c. 

Jewsburry, Miss Geraldine, eine neuere beliebte ^^riftjleOerin. 

Johnson, Samuel, 1709—1784, ^roger ©ele^rter, ilritifer unb 2)i*ter. SBtc^tig 
ftnb fein'Dictionary, Lives of the English poets, Rasselas, bic itit\ä)xiit 
The Rambler. Slugerbem »icle ©iffertationcn. SB. 1816, 19 S3be. 8. 

Johnstone, Charles, 1760 — 1800. The Adventures of a Guinea. 

Jonson, BenQamin), 1574 — 1637, au^gejeicfeneter bramatif(§er ©icfcter. 3" fei« 
nen bejlen ßeijlunften gehören: Every man in his Humour unb Volpone, or 
the Fox. Clin e Sammlung feiner Plays, masques and entertainments . erf^ien 
1640, got; 1716,^6 SBbe. 8., 1756, 7 »be. 8. mit 9loten, 1819, 9 »be. 8. 

Junius, 1727 — 1818. Letters, eißentticfe Sir Philip Francis. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, fe^r beliebte «S^riftfteHerin. Nathalie, 2 93be. 

Keats, John, neuerer 2)iciter, in ben «Sammlungen. 

King, William, 1663-— 1712, ein launiger I)ic^ter, nl^t ganj unintereffant in fei* 
ner Art of Cookery, 1709; feine ^oetifcfeen (Srjä^lungen jtnb ebenfalls lesbar. 
®ef. ffierfe, 1776, 3 93be. 8. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, bramatif^er SDlc^ter unb ©(i&aufpleler. ©eine 
SBerfe jtnb: Virginius, The Beggar's daughter, Wife of Mantua, The Love 
Chase ic. 

Knox, William, 1789 — 1825. The Lonely Hearth, Songs of Israel, The 
Harp of Zion &c. 

Knox, John, 1505—1572, gewaltiger i?angelrebner. Seine jabirei4en SBerfe be* 
lieben auö History of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of 
Scotland, Sermons ; The first blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women &c. 

Kyd, Thomas, 1550—1600, 2)ramatift. Hieronimi, Spanish Tragedy. 

Laing, Malcolm, befannt burd^ fein Life and Works of James Macpherson. 

Lamb, Charles (Elia), 1775 — 1834. JBortreffiic^er, aOgemein beliebter Sd&rift* 
jlefler. 2)ur^ Essays of Elia; Rosamund Grey; Old blind Margaret; John 
Woodvil, a tragedy; Specimens of English Dramatic Poets &c.; The Re- 
fleclor, eine 3^itf^rift, fo »ic feine 5luffdfee in mehreren 3eitfc^riften, Album 
verses &c. befannt. 

Lamb, Lady Caroline , 1785 — 1828. Glenarvon, Graham Hamilton, Ada 
Reis. 

Landen, L. E., Miss, eine Siebling^biiJ^terin. SBir ^aben »on ibr 3 ^errli^e 
©ebicfete: The Imprövisatrice , The Troubadour unb The golden Violet; 
Romance and Reality; Francesca Carrara &c. 

Landor, Walter Savage, 1775 — 1850, Gebir Count Julian. 

Langhorne, John, 1735—1779, ein beliebter ©c^riftflefler unb ©id^ter. Let- 
ters on religious retirement, Solyman and Almeua, Theodosia and Con- 
stantia, Plutarch's Lives u. a. finb gut gef^rieben. öon feinen (Bebic^ten ftnb 
auögugei^nen: The Dealh of Adonis, Visious of Fancy, unb feine gabeln. 
Poetical Works, 1766, 2 S3be. 

Länder, Sir Thomas Dick, noc^ tebenb, f(ftrieb fcfiottif^e S'Joöellen. Lochandhu 
1825, The Wolf of Badenoch 1827, Highland Rambles &c. 

Lee, Nathaniel, 1630 — 1692, guter 3:ragöbien*2)i(§ter; bie beflen Jrauerfpiete 
»on i^m (inb: The Rival Queens, Mithridates, Theodosius, Lucius Junius 
Brutus, unb ^aib Dryden in Oedipus unb The Duke of Guise. 

Lee, Sophia and Harriet, Sophia, 1750—1824, JBerfafferinnen ber Canterbury 
Tales, 5 23be., The Recess, Kruitzer, or the German's Tale, The Life of a 
Lover, unb mehrere 2)ramen, The Assignation &c. 

Leslie, Charles, 1650—1722. eamratUiä^e SBerfe in 7 S3bn., Oxforb, 1832. 
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Lever, Gh., f>tiiti>itx 9lo»eIIi(l. The Knight of Gwynne, 3 S3bc., Leary, 
Jack HJDton, The DaltoDs u. a. 

Leyden, John, 1775 — 1811, eiw »ottreffü^er SDi^ter. Scenes of Infancy, 
The Mermaid, The Court of Keeldar. 

Lillo, William, 1693 — 1739. ©ie iraftöbicn George Barnwell, Fatal Gurio- 
sity unb Arden of Feversham flnb »on i§m. 

Lingard, John, neuerer |)iftorifer. History of England, 1819 f^, 

Lloyd, Robert, 1733 — 1764, ein jiemUc^ guter, meftr na^a^raenber, a(« felBft* 
f^affenber, aber angenehmer 2)ic&ter. Poelical Works, 1774, 2 S3be. 8.; The 
Actor ifi ein P6f(feed Sebrgebi^t. (Sinige Clrjä^lungen jtnb rec^t gut. 

Locke, John, 1632 — 1704, großer ^^ilofop^. Some thoughts concerning 
education, 1690; Works, 1706. 

Lockhart, John Gibson. SWitarbeiter bcö Quarterly Review &c. Peter's 
Letters, Valerius, Adam Blair, Reginald Dalton, Translation of Spanish 
and Moorish Ballads &c., Life of R. Bums. 

Logan, John, 1748—1788, ^Jrebiger, guter @ef(§i<^tfd^reiber unb 2)l*ter. Ele- 
ments of the philosophy of history, 1781; Lectures on the Manners and 
Government of Asia, 1782; Sermons, 1790 — 91. ©eine Jragöbien: Electra 
unb The Wedding -Day ftnb gelungen ju nennen. Unter feinen ©ebi^ten jet^» 
net ft(^ Runamede aud. 

Longfellow, amerifanif^er @^rlftileller unb ^iä}ttx »on flafftfi^er öebeutung. 
2B. 1850. 

Loudon, John Claudius, 1783—1843, ber erfte aller 6^riftitefler über ©arten» 
fünft, ©eine SBerfe jtnb ja^Ireli^ unb gut gcf^rieben. Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening, of Plauts, of Cottage, Villa and Farm Architecture 1832, Ar- 
boretum Britanicum, 8 S3be., &c. 

Lovelace, Richard, 1618—1658, iitmiid) guter ©Uter. Lucasta, Ödes, Son- 
nets, Songs Ac, 1649. 

Lover, Samuel, ni?^ lebenb. Legends and Stories of Ireland, Rory O'More, 
Handy Andy L. S. D. &c. 

Lovibond, Edward, f 1775, ün braver lijrifc^er ©i^ter. Poems, 1785; 
barunter »orjügU^ The Tears of old May-Day, nnb bie (JrjS^iung The Mul- 
berry-tree. * 

Lowe, John, 1750—1798, guter ©{(J^ter. Mary's Dream, &c. 

Locwth, Dr. Robert, 1710—1787, öifc^cf, ©ele^rter unb 2)i^ter. Prelections 
on Hebrew Poetry, Translation of Isaiah. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, 1490 — 1555, bebeutenber 2)i*tcr feiner Seit. The 
Dreme, The Complaynt, The Play of the Three Estates, Kitteis Confession, 
The History of Squire Meldrum &c. 

Lyttleton, George, Lord, 1709—1773, »orailgliiJ^er ^iftorif*er ©^rfftftefler 
unb guter 2)id)ter. ©eine SBcrfc erf*icncn 1774, 4. ®ut bearbeitet fft fein 
Life of Cicero, History of Henry the Second. 9li<^t unintereffant ftnb bie r>itU 
gelefenen Letters from a Persian in England to bis friend in Ispahan. 
(Seine ©cbic^t^en finb au^ nic^t ftbe(. (Einige Xobtengefpräcfee finb gelungen. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, geb. 1800, »ortrefflic^er .&ijtorifcr, 2)t^ter unb 
giterat, SWitarbeiter an ber Edinb. Rev. Poetry, 1.53b., 1842, The War of the 
League, The Lays of ancient Rome, 4 93be., Ballads &c. ©eine noc^ nid^t 
»oflenbete History of England, bi« {t^t 3 23be., ijl weltberühmt; au§erbem l^at 
man \)on if)m ni?^ Critical and Historical Essays &c., 3 93be. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 1765 — 1832, guter St ebner. Speeches, History of 
the revolution, Vindiciae Galliciae, unb Uterarif^e Stuffafce im Edinb. Rev. 

Mackenzie, Henry, 1745—1831, guter 5ilo»eflenf^reiber. Louisa Venoni, Man 
of Feeling, The Man of the World. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, 1636—1691. Essays onHappiness; The Religious 
Stoic, Solitude preferred to public employment; Moral Gallantry, Me- 
moirs of the Afifairs of Scotland &c. 
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Mackneill, Hector, 1746—1818, guter t>i^Ux. öött t^m finb The Harp, 

Scotland's Skaith, The Links of Forth &a 
Macpherson, James, 1738—1796, Uet>«fejer M Offlait. Works of Ossian, 

2 «be., 4., 1762. «u* guter *iflorifer. 
Malcolm, Sir John, 1769—1833. ©e(«e audgejeicfeneten SBerfe finb: A me- 

moir of central Indla, Report on Molwah, Sketch of the Sickhs, The 

polilical History of India; The Administration of British India, History of 

Persia; Persian Sketches, &c. 
Mallet, David, 1681—1765, ein ]tf)x Bra»er, befonberö morollf^er unb »atriott* 

fd^er ©(ijriftfletter unb i)i*ter. @e{ne beften bi*terif(^en ©tütfe flnb: The Ex- 

cursion, Amyntor and Theodora , bie ^aflaben Edwin and Emma , William 

and Margaret. 
Mandeville, Bernard, f 1733. The Fable of the Bees, Free Thoughts on 

Religion, Inquiry into the Origin of Honour &c. 
Mandeville, Sir John, 1300—1360, »Irb für ben erjlen engUf(^ett $rofai^en 

gehalten; meiflenö fc^rteb er 93crfd)te feiner üleifen. 
Mario w. Christopher, 1562 — 1616, guter 2)ramatifer. Tamburlaine the 

Great, Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, Jew of Malta, The Massacre of 

Paris, Edward II. , Lusts Dominion &c. 
Marryat, Captain, Francis, f 1851, einer ber beüebtejlen @^riftfleöer in ber 

neuejlen ßeit; feine 9io»e0en jtnb »ottcr ßaune, SBiJ unb 6at^re. 6eine ©d^riftcn: 

Peter Simple , Japhet in search of his Father , The King's own ; Newton 

Forster, Jacob Faithful, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Ralph Rattlin the Reefer, 

Snarley Yow, The Pacha of many tales, The Naval Officer, The Pirate, 

The Cruisers, Joseph Rushbrook the Poacher, The Phantom Ship, A Diary 

in America, Poor Jack, 011a Podrida, Masterman Ready &c. 
Marsh, Dr. Herbert, f 1839, berüj^mter ®ei(lllc^er. Lectures on Divinity, 

History of the Poliücs of Great Britain and France, Tracts for the time, 

Gomparative view of the Churches of England and Rome &c. 
Marston, John, 1558. ^at^rifer ttnb S)ramattfer. Malcontant, Antonia and 

Mellida, The Insatiate Gountess, What you will &c. 
Martineau, Harriet, berühmt hntä) i^re fafl an 100 ^finb^en sS^Ienbett geifi« 

reid^en Serfe über «StaatSwirt^f^aft. 3ebe3 ©Snb^en enthalt eine (SrjS^Iung, 

in »el^cr e(n ®runbfafc ober eine neue ^tnri^tung entweber beifdfltg anerfannt 

ober »erworfen wirb. Society in America ijl f^r lejteö bebeutenbeö SSerf. 
Marvell, Andrew, 1620—1678, @^rlftflefler unb 2)le^ter. The Emigrants in 

the Bermudas unb The Nymph complaining for the death of her Fawn 

flnb feine beflen ©ebicftte. 
Mason, William, 1726—1797, guter ihltlfer, au^ 2)i4ter. SBefonber« gelungen 

flnb feine C^tegien, feine Elfrida and Cataractus unb The English Garden. W. 

1816, 4 öbe., 8. 
Massinger, Philip, 1584—1640, ©ramatlfer. The Virgin Martyr, The Bond- 

man, the Fatal Dowry, The City Madam, New way to pay old debts, 

Essay on Dramatic Poesy &c. 
Maturiu, Rev. C. R., 1780—1823, ^uUtn\ä}xtihtx. Fatal Revenge, The 

Milesian Chief, The wild Irish Boy, Women, or Pour et Contre, Mel- 

mouth the Wanderer, The Albigenses, 4 23be., &c. 
Mayne, John, 1761 — 1836, guter 2)t^ter. Silier Gun, Hallasen, bie öaflobe 

Logan Braes <&c. 
Melmoth, William, 1710—1799. J)le Ueberfefeung »on Pliny's Letlers unb 

Cicero's Letters flnb X)on l^m, feine Letters on Literary and Moral Subjects 

jlnb SWufler einer guten $rofa. 
Melville, Herm., Sflobettenbic^ter. Redburn, Typee, Omoo u. a. ©d^ltbert 

©eerelfen gut. 
Mi ekle, William Julius, 1734—1789, Ueberfejer Ux Lusiad unb bortreffliifttr 

©Wer. @eln fd^önfleö SGBerf Ifl Sir Martyn or the Progress of Dissipation, 

3lu^ feine S3attaben unb (Plegien jtnb fe§r f(^ön. PoUio, au Elegy; The Concu- 
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bine; Cvmnor Hall, eine »ortreffU^e UeBerfe^ung Don Camoens' Lusiad i^ 

Middletoa, Conyers, 1683—1752, ein guter ©d^riftflefler. ©e^r gelungen fjl 
fein History and Life of M. T. Cicero, 1741, 2 S5be. 4. 

Miima D, Henry Hart, Serfaffer )»cn Samor, Lord of tbe bright city ; Tbe Story 
of Belshazzar, Fazio, The History of Christianity from the birtb of Christ. 

Milton, John, 1608—1674, einer ber größten Wftx unb ^iilorifer. ©eine 
SBerfe: Paradise lost unb Paradise regained finb oft aufgelegt unb ber beut« 
fd^en 3ttgtnb ^ereitd befannt. £)ie bramatifc^en SBerfe Milton's |inb nur mittet« 
mfigig. Poet. Works, 1809, 6 »be. 8.; Hist. and pol. w. 1816, 7 »be. 8. 

Mitford, Mary Rüssel. Rienzi, Julian, Vespers of Palermo, Foscary, Our 
Yillage, Beiford Regis, Stories of American Life &c. 

Mitford, William, 1744—1827, guter ^iftorifer. The History of Greece, 
from tbe earliest period; Essay od the Harmony of Language &c. 

Montague, Mary Sommerset Wortley, + 1762. Leiters, during her tra- 
vels &c. Pnb in 3ebermann« ^finben, 1763 3 S3be. 12, 1817, 5 93be. 8. 

Montgomery, James, ein Schotte, geb. 1771, guter ©i^ter. Prison Amuse-. 
ments, The Ocean, 1805, The West Indies, Tbe world before the flood, 
1812, Greehland, The Pelican Island, Songs of Zion, The Wanderer of 
S\7itzerland , bie 3^W<t6^ft Ins <Scc. finb bur6 (Ir^aben^eit feiner (S^ebanfen, 
©d^ön^eit ber 2)iftion unb ^arted <0efü^I au^gegeid^net. 

Moore, Edward, 1712—1754, ein guter 2)ramatifer unb gabelbi^ter. ©ehie 
18 ©ramen erfc^ienen gufammen 1778, 4 S3be. 8.; barunter ift The Gamester 
bad i^orjfigii^fte. ©eine fabeln jiub bie beften, bie man im (Snglifc^en (at. 

Moore, John, 1730 — 1802, SBerfe: A view of society and manners in 
France, Switzerland and Germany, 1770, 2S3be. 8. — of Italy 1781. IV. V. 
Zeiuco. A view of the causes and progress of the Frencb Revolution, 
2 ^be. Edward : Yarious views of human nature taken from life and 
manners chiefly in England, 1796. Mordauut, being Sketches of life, 
characters and manners in various countries, including the memoirs of 
a Frencb Lady of quality, 2 S3be. 8. ©dmmtli^e ffierfe 1820, 7 S3bc. 8. 

Moore, Thomas, 1780—1852, au^gegeicftneter SDic^ter. 2Berfe: Ödes of Ana.- 
creon, Fragments, Little's Poems, Epistles, Lalla Rookh, The L'bves of 
the Angels, Irish Melodies, National Airs, Sacred Songs, Ballads, Evenings 
in Greece, Miscellaneous Poems. (£r erwarb it(^ guerfl einen S^lamen aW 
fprofaifer burc^ bie treffliche Debifation feiner Epistles and Ödes an Lord 
Moira, Memoirs of the life of Captain Rock, The Epicurean, Travels of 
an Irish Crentleman in search of religion, History of Ireland, The Life of 
Sheridan, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron with notices of bis life, 
unb Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

More, Mrs.Hannab, 1745—1833. ©erfi^mt bur* i^re meifl in retigiöfem ©inne 
gefc^riebenen S)ramen unb guten (Sebic^te. The Search after Happiness, The 
inflexible Captive, Percy, Sir Eldred of the Bower, The bleeding Rock, 
The fatal Falsehood, Sacred Dramas iV. Florio, a Tale, The Bas Bleu, 
Christian Morals, Coelebs in search of a wife, 2 S3be., unb 20 anbere Sßerte. 

Morgan, Lady, .geb. 1798; bur(^ St. Glair or the heiress of Deomond; 
France; Italy; The wild Irish Girl; The Novice of St. Dominick; Ida of 
Athens; Tale Book; The Princess; The Missionary; Book of the Boudoir, 
unb mehrere anbere SHomane bcfannt. 

Morier, James, geb. 1779; üortreff(i<^er ©t^tijl, auögejei^net burc^ Travels in 
Persia, Armenla, and Asia Minor to Constantinople ; The Adventures of 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan; unb bur$ feine [Romane Zohrab the Hostage, Abel 
Allnutb, a novel <&c. ; The Banished, a Swabian historical tale ; unb Agesha 
the maid of Kars. 

Morley, Countess of. The Tale of Dacre. 

Motherwell, William, 1797—1835, 2)ic&ter. Minstrelsy ancient and modern. 

Murphy, Arthur, 1727—1805, £)ramatifer. W. 1786, 7 S3be. 8. 
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Näpier, Colone!, W. J. P. History of the Six Tears War in the Spanish 

Peninsula, and in the South of France, London, 5 S3be., ifl chi Tltifttx* 

jlficf, fo»oW in 23ejU9 auf bie SDarfleflung, aU bcn innem öcii^i(!^ttid(>ett ©c^att. 
Nash, Thomas, 1592—1600, ©at^rlfcr mt> SDramatifcr. Summer's Last Will 

and Testament, Dido, Supplication of Pierce Penniless to the Devil &c. 
Newcastle, Duchess of, -f 1673. Poems and Fancies IV., The Pastime 

and Recreation of the Queen of Fairies in Fairy Land, Mirth and Melan- 

choly &c. ©ämmtUc^c SBerfc in 12 53anl)en. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 1642—1727, einer Ux teru^mteflen SWat^ematifer unb fp^i» 

lofo^j^en. Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, Optics, Observa- 

tions upon the Prophecies of Holy Writ &c. 
Nicoll, Robert, 1814—1837, f*ottif(^er 5Di^ter, früher tageB^ner, bann Oleb. 

ber Leeds Times. Poems, Edinb., 1837. 
Nicolson, Dr. William, 1655—1727, geteerter 5tntf(|uar. Historical Libraries 

of England, Scotland and Ireland; The Essay on the Border Laws, A 

Trealise on the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, &c. 
Norton, Mrs., no(^ lebenbe SDic^tcriu. The Sorrows of Rosalie, The ündy- 

ing One, The Dream and other Poems, 1840. 
O'Keefe, John, 1746—1833, Suflfpielbi^ter. Tony* Lumpkin, The agreeable 

Surprise, Wild Cats, Modern Antiques, Fontainebleau, The Highland Reel, 

Love in a Camp, The Poor Soldier, Sprigs of Laurel &c. 
Opie, Mrs. Amelia, noc^ lebenbe 5'iüüenenf(^eibcrin. The Father and Daugh- 

ler; Simple Tales, 4 93be.; New Tales, 4 SBbe.; Temper, 3 S5be.; Tales of 

Real Life, 3 $be.; Tales of the Heart, 4 ^be.; Detraclion Displayed &c. 
Otway, Thomas, 1651 — 1685, Siramatffer. ©eine beffern Btüdt finb Don 

Carlos unb Venice Preserved. W. 1813, 3 S3be. 8. 
Ousely, Sir William, nod) lebenber SJleifenber. Travels in various countries 

of the East, particularly Persia, 1810 — 1812, 3 S3be. 
Owen, Johu, 1616—1683, berühmter (SeiftU^er unter (Sromwell. ©ämmtU^e 
^ ffitrfe in 30 33bn. 8. Sermons &c. 

Paley, Dr. William, 1743—1810. Elements of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy; View of the Evidences of Christianity, Horae Paulinae &c. 
Park, Mungo, 1771—1805, berühmter Steifenber. Travels to Africa 4tc. 
P am eil, Thoraas, 1679 — 1717, ein redjt guter Xiid)Ux, Seine beffern SBerfe 

ftnb: Life of Zoilus, The Fairy tale, Allegory on man, The Hermit. ^eine 

bibüfc^^iftorlfd^en ®eHd)it ftnb auc^ rec^t pbfc^. ©eine (Scbi^te fte^en in ben 

©ammlungen. Poems, 1770, 8. 
Parson Lot, beffcn 5kme eigent(i(^ Kingsley, focia(ifiif(^er <Sd^rift (teuer ; »on 

ij>m ijl Cheap clolhes and nasty, Alton Lock &c. 
Pattiso n, William, 1706—1727, ein jung »crftorbener geiflrei(^ev SD(d»ter. Clin 

X^eil feiner SBcrfe er^ien 1728. ^ntcreffaut ift: The College Life, The 

jealous shepherd, unb mehrere (^pffteln. 
Pearson, Dr. John, 1613—1686, bcrubmter J^eolog, bcf[en Sßerfe nod^ ic|jt in 

^oj>em Slnfe^en fte^en, befonberö An Exposition on the Greed. 
Peel, Sir Robert, geb. 1788, jcicbnet fi^ bur^ illar^eit feinet €>t\)U, befonbcr« 

im S3au bcr $eriüben auö. Speeches, 1838. 
Penn, William, 1644—1718, fd)rieb mebrcre gute SBerfe. No Cross, no Crown, 

Reflexions and Maxims relating to the conduct of Life &c. 
Penrose, Thomas, 1743—1779, trefflidKr Imifdjer SDi^ter im erhabenen Zont. 

Poems, 1781, baruntcr befonberö Flights of Fancy. 
Percy, Thomas, ein »acfcrcr iDidjter beö »oriöen 3abtl^unbertö, »erfaßte einen 

4iuejtf(§en Oloman, Hawkion Choean, 4 93be . unb bie befannt'e SSaflabe: The 

Hermit of Warkworlh. 93efonbcrö wid^iic^ für ba§ €vra(bftubium ift bie »on 

ibm 1765 herausgegebene Sammlung: Reliques of ancient English poelry, 

3 93be. 8. 
Philips, Ambrose, lß71 — 1740, guter S^rifer unb $afloraIenbi^ter, mläftx 

mä) »tele ^inbarifc^e unb ©app^ifc^e Oben uberfe&te. @einc SBerfe erf(^ienen 1748. 
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JDarin ijl au^ bic 3;tagöbie: The distrest mother, »etd^eö für fein Befh« 

fProbuft %iit 
Philips, John, 1676—1708, ein «ngcne^mer 2)i(^ter. SBerü^mt »e^en feine« 

©urledfenpcfeö: The splendid Shilling, 1703, unb be« Poem on Cider, 1705. 
Pickering, Miss Ellen, fÄrieb Who shall beHeir? The secret Foe, Sir Mi- 
chael Paulet &c. 
Pinkerton, John, 1758 — 1825, ^iflorifer. History of Scotland during the 

reign of the Stuarts 1796; Select Scottish Ballads, Ancient Scottish, 

Baliads &c. 
Pitt, Christopher, 1699-1748, berüM aU Uekrfefecr berSleneibe, »et* e 1740, 

2 Sbe. 4. erf(^ien. ©eine anbern f(^ä^toen ®ebi(^te flehen in ben 6amm(. 
Pitt, WUUam, 1759—1806, öro§cr 9lebner. Speeches, 1808, 3 S3be. 8. 
Pomphret, John, 1677—1703, ein aflgemein beliebter Dii^ter. 6eine Poems 

pnb oft ö^brutft; barunter The Choice rec^t W^f*. 
Pope, Alexander, 1688—1744, einer ber geijirei^jlen €^riftfle0er, 2)enfer unb 

©i^ter ber englif^en «Nation, ©eine ffierfe, 1751, 9 g3bc. 8., 1769, 4 «Bbe. 4. 

SBogu noc^ Warton's Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope fe^r wi^* 

tig ijl. @eine f*önjlen SBerfe ftnb: Temple of Farne, The Rape of the Lock, 

Essay on Griticism, Eloiza to Abelard, The Dunciad, Essay on man. ©eine 

JBriefe finb SWujier be« frönen ©t^B. ©eine Ueberfefeung ber Süabe ijl fc^ön, 

obglei* jefet nid^t me^r »on fc^r f)oi)m SBert^e. W. 1806, 10 »bc. 8. 
Porter, Jane unb Anna Maria, gwei ©(^wejlern. SBerfe: Thaddens of War- 
* saw, Scottish Chiefs, Artless Tales; »on beiben pnb fajl 100 S3be. erfd^ienen, 

Anna ftarb 1832, Jane lebt no(^. 
Prescot, W., bcbeutenber Oefcbi^tdforfc^er, befannt bur(^ feine History of the 

conquest of Mexico , — of Pei-u. 
Pringle, Thomas, 1788—1834, guter ^i^ttx. Scenes of Teviotdale &c. 
Prior, Matlhiew, 1664 — 1721, einer ber auflgejeic^netjlen ©c^riftjlefler unb 

25i^ter. ©eine (Sebic^te erf^icncn 1733, 3 iöbe. 8., unb 1779, 2 93be. 8. 

©eine poetifd^en 6rjä(>Iungen jtnb »orjfiölicft lei^t unb angenehm, ©ein Solo- 

mon, or the vanity of the world geiftreic^. 
Proctor, Bryan Waller, unter feinem iDid)tcrnamen Barry Cornwall befannt, 

2)ramatifer feit 1815, unb na^mald auc^ ^^rofaifer, Lysander and Jone, Mi- 

randola &c. 
Quarles, Francis, 1592—1644, ©icfeter. Job Militant, Sion's Elegies, The 

History of Queen Esther, The Morning Muse, The Feast öf Worms &c. 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Anne, JBcrfafferin »on Mysteries of üdolpho &c. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 1552—1618. Discovery of the large, rieh and beauti- 

ful Empire of Guiana, History of the World, Maxims of State, Cabinet 

Council, Advice to my son, unb »iele ^erftreute Essays. 
Ramsay, Allan, 1686—1758, gefeierter fdjüttifc^er 2^ic^tcr. ©ein Gentle Shep- 

herd ift »icUeic^t ^a^ fc^önfte »4Jaftoralbrama in ber 2ßelt; au§erbem fdjrieb er 

The Tea Table Miscellany, The Evergreen, The Monk and Miller's Wife &c. 
Randolph, Thomas, 1607 — 1634, fdjrieb Muses' Looking Glass, The jealous 

Lovers, Sweetman, The Woman-hater &c. 
Ray, John, 1628—1705, bcrübmtcr ^laturforf^er. The Wisdom of God ma- 

nifested in the Works of the Crealion; Observations Topographical, Mo- 
ral and Physiological &c. 
Reid, Dr., 1710 — 1796, Essays on the intellectual and active Powers of 

Man; Inquiry into the Human Mind. 
Reynolds. Frederick, 1765—1841, fleißiger unb guter 2)ramatlfer. JBon feinen 

100 ©tücfen finb ^k »orjuglicfeften The Dramatist, The DelinCfuent, Laugh 

when you can, The Will, Folly as it Flies, Life, Management, Notorieiy, 

How to grow rieh, The Rage, Speculaiion, The Blind ßargain, Fortuuo*s 

Fool &c. 
Richardson, Samuel, 1689— 1771, berühmter (Romanfireiber, jejt nici^t ttie^r 

gern gelefen. ©. ülomane ftnt^: Papaela, 1740; Clarissa, 1748; Grandison, 1753. 
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Robeplson, Will, 1721—1793, au«aeaei(^neter ^ijlürifcr, unb ber Su^^enb bef. 

»egctt ber gUcin^cit be« ®t^l« ju emvfeflen. History of Scoüand, 2 23be., 1759; 

History of tbe Emperor Charles Y., 3 S3be. 4., 1769; History of America, 

2 8be. 4., 1794; Historical disquisitioo, concerning the knowledge which 

the ancients had of India, 1791, 4. ©eine SSerfc flnb oft aufgelegt. 
Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of, 1647—1680, ein (^rlf^cr i)i*ter. €eine 

SSBerfe erf^ienen 1680, 1 S5b. 8., unb öfter, ©eine ©at^ren flnb fe|r gelunee«. 
Rogers, Samuel, 1765 — 1832. Epistle to a friend, The Human Life, unb 

Italy a poem, g(ü(fli(^ im S)ibaftif4en. @el^r gelungen jtnb feine Pleasures of 

Memory, The Voyage of Golumbus , Italy. 
Roscoe, William, 1753—1831, wrtrefflifter S^earbeiter 5iitorif(^er ©d^ilbermigen. 

6einLife ofLorenzo de Medici, 1795, ifl ein SWeijterjlüd. gemer: History of 

Leo the Tenth. dr ijt au^ iDi(^ter. 
Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of, 1633—1684, ein guter S^i^ter, 

berühmt buri^ feinen Essay on translated Verse in gereimten 93erfen. (&x ^«t 
• einige (Sflogicn «irg«'«, ©uarini'ö Pastor fido u. a. überfebt. ©eine SBerfe 

erf^ienen 1717, 8. 
Ross, Capt. Sir John, berühmter 6eefabrer. Narrative of a Second Voyage 

in search of a North -West passage &c. 
Rowe, Nicholas, 1673 — 1718, einer ber größten J)ramatifer. ©eine bejle« 

©tüde jinb bie tragöbien: The fair Penitent, unb Jane Shore. Unter feinen 

anbem ^robuftionen ifl Colin's Complaint febr beliebt. 
Russell, Lady Rachel, 1636—1723, berfibmt bur* ibre Letters. 
Sackville, Thomas (Earl of Dorset, Lord high Treasurer of England), 

1527 — 1608, Staatsmann, (Belebrter unb 2)i^ter. ©ein befte« unb febr be* 

rübmted ^robuft ifl: A Mirrour for Magistrates &c. ^uSg. 1559 unb 1610. 

din SBerf, wetcbed t>UU bifti'rif^e Q,\)axaUtxt ^dfilttit , ba^er eines ^ommentard 

bebarf. ^ucb bie 6pra(!be bietet t>iele Scbmierigfeiten bar. 
Sandys, George, 1588 — 1649, ^ijtorifer. Journey to Egypt, the Holy 

Land, Italy &c. begun A.D. 1610, 4 JBbe., unb Ueberfejer »on Ovid's Meta- 

morphoses. 
Sa vage, Richard, 1698—1743, ein »ortreffii^er 25i^ter. ©eine gefammelten 

SBerfe, 1771, 2 S5be. 8. S3efonberS gelungen finb: The Wanderer, The Ba- 
stard, The triumph of Mirth and Health, unb üiele fleinere ©tfiife. 
Scott, John, 1730—1783, berübmt bur(^ feine Critical essays unb Poetical 

Works, 1786, mt> öfter. (Jr ijt glüdlid^ in bet dlegie, unb fein beft^reibenM 

(Bebicbt Amwell ijl febr gelungen. 
Scott, Sir Walter, 1771—1832, ber gr5§te unb fru^tbarfie Otomanbic^ter neuerer 

3eit. 6eine Siomane finb in Sebermannd ^änben, unb »orgügIi(^ gum Stubium 

ber engUfcben Sprache geeignet. ®(bw>ieriger ftnb feine ebenfalls tJortreffli*en 

^jDetif^en SBerfe; befonberS f^ön: The Lay'of the last Minstrel, The Lady 

of the Lake, Rokeby u. a. Poet. Works, 1820, 12 S3be. 8. 
Sedgewick, Miss Anna, geb. 1790 in ®t. SWaffac^uffetS, eine UlkhU giomon* 

f^^relberin. 3^^^ Sandford Merton begrunbete ibren Stuf, Linwood unb Hope 

Leslie werben mit öte^t gef^äfct.. ©ie war 1840 in ÜMtopd, unb gab 9l#* 

bemerfungen berauS. 
Sedley, Sir Charles, 1639—1701, guter 2)l(bter. The Mulberry Garden &c. 
Seiden, John, 1584 — 1654, üielfeitlger ©elcbrter. A Treatise on Titles of 

Honour, A History of Tithes , Table Talk Ac. 
Seward, Miss 1747 — 1809, gute 5Di(bterin. Elegies, Louisa, Letters, 6 S3be. 
Shaftsbury, Anton Ashley, Earl of, '1671 —1713, ein guter t>tnUx, Scrf- 

mebrerer ))bi(ofovbif<ften ©cbriften. Sein Stpl ift ttvoa^ gezwungen, ©efonfcer« 

Seacbtung »erbient fein Characteristics, 1777, 3 S3be. 8. 
Shakespeare, William, 1564 — 1616, ber grß§te SDi^ter ßnglanb», unb in 

feiner 9lrt untergleicblicb. 2)aS «Stubium feiner bramatif^en SBerfe fonn rd^i 

genua em^)fi?blen werben. 2)ie beutf^e Swö^nb ijl jefct fion binlängU<b ^^ 

benfnben burdjf Ueberfe^ungen befonnt. ^ber bie 6^5nbeiten beS Originals ftnb 
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nnfii>n\tj^hax. ^udgaBen ^at man ung&^Ha viele, jum ^l^eif mit ga((re((^en dr« 
Ifiuterungen, Di^^ne mld)t man i^n nic^t »ertte^t. 2)er reifem Sirgenb fnt Honterd 
nü^Ii^ unt (e^rrei«^: Julius Caesar, Macbeth, King Lear, Hamlet, itnb Me 
englifc^'^iftorifc^en 6tü(fc; unter ben ßujlfpielen; Merry wives of Windsor, 
As you like it, Gomedy of Errors. 3n mannen «Stflden rauft, ftefonber« Beim 
Sefen mit ©amen, eine garte 5tuön>aM getroffen »erben. — 3ur (Irlci^terung 
M @e(bjtftubiumö bient 3. SW. Joffö ( aÄitt)erfafferö biefer ©m^Ie^re) dr* 
Üdrenbed SßörterBn* gu Sh. Plays (öerlin, ^Imelang) 8. — £)ie Wf*en 
J)i(^tunöen Shakespeare*s pnb »eber fe^r gelungen, no^ il^er^aupt für bie 3u* 
genb geeignet. 

Shaw, Guthbert, 1728—1771, ein guter Sinter, tefonber« in ber ©at^re. ©eine 
SBerfe fte^en in ben Sammlungen. 

Sheffield, John, 1649—1721, ein üortreffii^er e^riftiletter. ©eine SBerfe: 
Poems, historical Memoirs, Speeches &c., 1723, 2 33be. 4., 1729, 2 S5be. 8. 
©eine ^iftorlfcften ©tficfe »erbienen gelefen gu werben. S3on feinen ©ebii^ten ift 
Essay on Poetry ba« befte. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, geO. 1792, »egen 9lt&ei«mu0 »erfolgt, dr fam 1822 
an ber M^t Stauen« in einem ©türme um, fein i?ör|)er würbe »erbrannt unb 
bie 5lf(^e in eine Urne getrau, ©eine SBerfe Pnb: The Revolt of Islam, ble 
SDramen Prometheus Ünbound, Cenci, unb »iele fieinc ®ebi(^te. 

Shelley, Mrs., feine ^mitt JJrau, Xo^ter M Otomanfc^reiberß Godwin, ftferieb 
mehrere gute äHomane, befonberö Frankenstein, 1817, unb Rambles in Itäly 
and Germany, 1844. 

Shelley, Mrs., wcd) IcOeube ^to^eflenfc^rciberiu. Frankenstein, Yalperga, or 
the Life and Adventures of Gastruccio, 3 S3be. 

Shenslone, William, 1714 — 1763, ein »ortrep^er ©^ripfteOer unb 2)i(^ter. 
Works, 1764, 2 53be. 8. 23oriöglic^ fuib feine Essays unb (Siegten, »efonber« ' 
beliebt ift feine Pastoral-Baliad, unb bad burle^ife (Bebtet The Schoolmistress. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 1752-^-1816, »orjögli^er ©ramatifer. ©eine 
bejten ©tflcfe finb: The Rivals, unb baö oft abgebrurfte The School for Scan- 
dal. 2luc^ feine ^arlamentöreben pnb fc^>r gelungen. Speeches &c., 1816, 
5 S3be. 8. 

Sherlock, Dr. William, 1641—1707, berühmter X^eolog. Practical Discoupse 
conceming Death, On the ImmortaÜty of the Soul &c. 

Shiel, Richard, guter a)ramatifcr. 

Shirley, James, 1594—1666, guter 2)ramatifer. Young Admiral, The grate- 
ful Servant, Miscellaneous Poems, 1. 93b., Deaih's Final Gonquest &c. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 1554—1586, guter JRomanfiJreiber unb DiiJ^ter. Arcadia, 
The Defence of Poesy, Reply to Leicester's Gommonwealth &c. 

Sidney, Algeron, geb. 1621, ent^au^tet 1683, guter ^rofaifer. Letters, Dis- 
courses on Government. 

Sigourney, eine amerifanif^e SDid^terin, beren SBerfe fe^r gefiijÄfct »erben. 
SBerfe. gulejjt i850. 

Smart, Ghristopher, 1722 — 1771, guter ß^rlfer unb Ueberfejer beö .feorag. 
CoUection of the Poems, 1791, 2 93be. 8. öefonberö gut jinb feine ©affaben, 
gabeln, unb baö ÜJJaöfenfplel The judgment of Midas. ©eine JBurleöfe flilliad 
ijl Reiter unb ni^t unintereffant. 

Smith, Horace, SSerfaffer mel^rerer gelungenen ^arobien ber »orjügtic^flen 2)i(^ter. 
Bramblelye House, Tor Hill &c.; ein guter 5D{(ä^ter fowo^l alö ^rofafc^reiber. 

Smith, Edmund, 1668—1710, fe^ricb eine gelungene j;ragöbie, Phaedra and 
HippoUtus, unb oerfc^iebehe (SJebi^te, crfc^ienen 1719. 

Smith, Dr, Adam, 1750, berühmter »erfaffer be« SBerfe« On the Wealth ol 
Nations. 

Smith, Mrs. Gharlotte, 1770, 9lo»elIenf(]Jreibewn. Emmeline, Gelestina; il^re 
befle ift Old Enghsh Manor House. 

Smith, Sidney, 1771 — 1845, treffli^er ^oliUf^er unb fat^rif^er ©Äriftitetter. 
II. »ierte 5luflage, ^ 22 
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S3r0rfiiiber be0 Edinb. Review, 1802. Bmt Leiters i^ahtn grofed ®(üdf ge< 
ina<^t. Works, 3 mt., 1843. 

Smith, Albert, ein neuerer 9(o)»^ifi in tiefend' TlanUx. ®ein Bejle« SBerf 
ifl naä) allgemeinem Urt^eU Ghristopher Tadpole. 

Smollet, Tobias, 1720—1771, beliebter edjnftflefler, ^ijiorifcr unb gtoman* 
bitter, ^etannt finb feine Stomant, Roderick Random, Peregrine Plckle, 
Humphrey Clinker, aQe fe^r abentenerli^, gum X^ett fd^mu^ig, aber teilet er« 
a&^Ii ®eine Complete History of England warb febr ^efcb5|t, jte ifl oft er« ^ 
f^ienen; and^ feine ^ortfe^ung bed Hume bid auf Georg IL i^ gelungen, dine 
Sammlung £)ramen unb ®ebicbte erfc^ien 1784, 1 Sb., enthalten tief 6d^5ned. 

Somerville, WiUiam, 1692—1743, ein »ielfeitiger Dieter. 6eineSBerfe Men 
in ben ©ammlungen. 2)aÄ bejie feiner ®ebi(^te ijl The Chase , in 4 JBüd^em. 
9(u((f feine Surle^fe Hobbinol in 3 ®ef&ngen ifl angenehm, 1813, 4. 

Sotheby, William, 1757 — 1833, bur(ä(f eine no^ ni^t öoflenbete Ueberfefeung 
be« Homer, ein ®ebi(^t §u The Oberon of Wieland, unb mehrere originefle 
9lb^anb(ungen betannt. Orestes, Constance de Castille, a Poem. 

Southey, Robert, 1774—1843, ein »ortreffiiiijer 3)i4ter, ein »enig raft^ unb 
ungeregelt in feiner fPbÄntafie. Sntereffant flnb feine grö§em ®ebid^te: Kehama, 
Tbalaba, Madoc, Roderic, Poems. Jean of Are toar fein erfled (&thi6)t, 
Wat Tyler; au(^ al« Siograv^ unübertroffen. The Life of Lord Nelson, The 
Life of Wesley and the rise and progress of methodism; Letters of Ge> 
neral Wolfe, with a memoir of his life &c. ©eine btfli>^if(^<n Sßerfe finb: 
History of Brazil, History of the Peninsular war <Scc., 1816, 13 ^be. 12. 

Southey, Mrs., nodtf lebenbe gute ^ic^terin. EUen Fitzarthur, the Widow's 
Tale and other Poems, 1822; The Birlhday, 1836; Solitary Hours, 1839 &c. 

Spencer, The Hon. William Robert, 1770—1834, guter 5Did^ter unb Ueber» 
fe^er ber Leonora von S3ürger. Poems, 1835. 
' Spenser, Edmund, 1553—1599, groger S)i(i^ter. The Fairy Queen 
ifl ein romantif^ed (Hvod, meifl aOegorifc^. ^u§erbem no^ The Shepherd's 
Calendar; l^rif^e ®ebi(^te. »ejle 5lu«g. Works, 1715, 6 öbe. 8. 3u Fairy 
Queen, xotiä^ti (i)ßci Diele ©d^fwierigfeiten barbietet, ifl ju benn^en: Thomas 
Warton*s observations on the F. Qu. , 1762, 2 »be. 8. Steuere «u«g. 1806, 
8 S3be. 8. 

Sprat, Thomas, 1636 — 1713, ein guter 2)i^ter unb eleganter ®*riflfteller. 
©eine beflen ©Triften flnb: History of the royal society, 1667; History of 
the Ryehouse Plot; Sermons, ©eine fleinen (Sebi^te flehen in ben ©amm« 
lunaen. 

Stanhope, f. Chesterfield. 

Stanley, Thomas, 1626 — 1678, guter J)i*tcr unb Ueberfejer. Aeschylus, 
History of Philosophy, 4 »be., Poems, 1 S3b., 1651. 

Steele. Richard, 1676—1729, ©ramatifer unb bumaniflif^cr @*riflfleller. (5r 
aah bie 3eitf*rift The Tatler berauö (1709), gute 9lu«gabe, 1786, 6 S5be. 8. 
&ün Percy). dine SWenge anberer Qtiiiäixiitm, bie er »erfu^te, entbalten »ie(e 
f(^dne &üdt. fßon feinen bramatif^en arbeiten flnb audguaei(^nen : The Con- 
scious Lovers. @ie erf^ienen ^ufammen 1760. 

Sterne, Laurence, 1713 — 1768, einer ber geiflreic^jlen @*riftfleller, in ber 
Catnre fowobi «^ö in emfler öele^rung. History of a Watchcoat, gute Äu0g. 
1788. Life and opinions of Tristram Shandy, äugerfl launig unb in feiner 
9hrt einsig r erföjien febr oft. Sermons of Mr. Yorick, 4 JBbe., gute ^udg., 
1790. Mgemein berfibtnt ifl no^ fein nicbt »oHenbeted, aber geiflreidSfed SBerf: 
Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, 1767 unb oft. Works, 
1795, 8 öbe. 8. 

Stillingfleet, Edward, 1635—1699, Bishop of Worcester. Sermons. 
Rational account of the grounds of Natural and Revealed Religion te. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, in ^oflon, berühmt burd^ i^ren 1852 erfdjHfenenen 3:en« 
benjroman Uncle Tom's Gabin, toel^er toeltbefannt geworben. 

Suckling, John, 1613 — 1641, ein junger, aber febr gefc^ä^^er fbi^Ut. itc 
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f(|r{e( 4 bramatif(^e ®tfl(fe: The Goblins, Agiaura, the discontented Golo- 

nel» Brennorralt, gufummen gebrudt 1646, mt dfter. 93on feinen andern ®e« 

bieten iji bad beße: The Session of the poets. (Er ifl ^ier überall munier 

nnb er^d^Iid^. 
Surrey, Henry Ho^^ard, Earl of; gelbmarf^att im 3- 1544, ent^on^tet 1546. 

din \)9xi\ä)tt 5Di^ter. Seine «erfe ^nt> fcl^ön, »o0er Saxt^tmi nnb reinen Äu«» 

brutfd. Songes and Sonnets, 1557, nnb dfter, bef. 1717, meifl SKinnelieber. 
Swift, Jonathan, 1667—1745, einer ber geilhei^ften @^riftflefler unb a)i(^ter. 

©eine ja^jlreid^en fflerfe finb oft erf(^ienen, gnte 9ln«aabe ». 1814 in 19 S3bn. 8. 

©efonber« berühmt ijl ba« nngemein [(^»ierige (Sebt^t: Tale of a Tub, unb 

feine Gulliver's Travels, wel^e allgemehien ©eifafl fanben, 
Talfourd, Thomas Noon, 1780—1850, guter JDramatifer. Ion, The Athe- 

nian Captive, The Massacre of Glencoe. 
Tannahill, Robert, 1774—1810, guter I^rif^er JDi<^ter. Tannahül's Works, 

Glasgow 1838. 
Taylor, Jeremy, 1613 — 1667, ©ifd^of »on X>mn nnb Connor. Discourses, 

Liberty of Prophesying, The Life of Christ, Apologies, Holy Living and 

Holy Dying 27 Sermons, Gourse of Sermons for the year, Gases of Gon- 

sdence, Evtl Days and Evil Tongues &c. 
Taylor, Bayard, ein neuerer ©c^riftjlener, befonber« befannt Hx6) Eldorado, 

worin (urje ©d^ilbernngen t>on SResifo unb (Kalifornien. 
Temple, William, 1628—1698, ein treffli^er ^tnttx. Letters, 1700, 2 öbe., 

unb Miscellanies, 1697, 2 S3be. 
Tennant, WilDam, neuerer ^ic^ter. Anster Fair iji originetl. 
Tennysson, Alfred, fe^r beliebter ^iä^Ux neuefier Seit. Poems, 1851. 
Thackeray, W. M., The Paris Sketch Book 1840, Gomic Talesß 1841, 

The Irish Sketch Book 1842. Sefonberd wi^tig Yanity fair unb History of 

Pendennis. 
Thomson, James, 1700—1748, ein treffli^er 2)ramatifer unb g^rifer. ©eine 

SEBerfe erf^ienen 1762, 2 53be. 4., unb bann'fe^r oft. ©ein bejle« Oebid^t ift 

The Seasons, ^u^ciht mit ^oUn 1793 unb 1794; n&ii^fl biefem The Liberty, 

The Castle of Indolence. ©eine Xrauerft)iele finb alle lefen^wert^. 
Thompson, William, 1712— 1772 (?), ein pter 2)i*ter. ©ein fc^fönjle« 

SBerf ijl Sickness, in 5 53ü*em. 
Thrale, Mrs., 1740—1822. The Ihree Warnings a Poem, The Florence 

Miscellany. 
Thurlow, Edward Hovel, Lord. Select Poems 1821, Poems on several 

Occasions, Angelica, Arcita and Palamon, after Chaucer. 
Tickeil, Thomas, 1686—1740, ein angenehmer I^rif(^er U6)Ux, beffen »aüabe 

Colin and Lucy befonber« au^jusei^nen i% Works, 1753, 3 JBbe. 12. 
Tillotson, John, 1630 — 1694, au«gejci(i^tteter ^rebiger. Sermons, 1704, 

14 23be. 
Tobin, John, 1770—1804. The Honey Moon, The Curfew, The School 

for Authors, Tourneur, Cybil, The Atheist's Tragedy, The Revenger's 

Tragedy. 
Trollope, Mrs., eine beliebte ©^riftjleUerin, i^re bejlen SBerfe finb: The Life 

and adventures of Jonathan Jefiferson Whitlaw, or Scen'es of the Missis- 
sippi; The Widow Barnaby; One Fault; Life and adventures of Michael 

Armstrong; The factory boy; The Widow married; Belgium 1833. 
Turner, Sharon, 1769. History of the Anglo-Saxons , History of England 

during the Middle Ages, Sacred History of the World, 2 S3be. 
Tu SS er, Thomas, 1523 — 1580. Hondreth Good Points of Husbandrie, 

(S^ebi^t. 
Tyndale, William, g^b. 1477, »urbe erwürgt unb verbrannt 1536, berühmt 

wegen feiner Uebetfeftung be« New Testament, nnb ber erjlen fünf 93üd^er be« 

^ten Xefiamentd. 
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Tytler, Patrick Fräser, guter S3loarav^, fcerü^mt burd^ fein SBerf: Lives of 

tbe Scottish Worthies, Life of Raieigh, &c. 
üsher, James, 1581—1656, (Sr^blf^of »on Stmag^. The Power of the Prince 

and Obedience of the Subject, Annais, 2 S3be., Chronologia Sacra, 1660. 
Vaughan, Henry, 1614 — 1695. Miscellaneous Poems, 1 S5b., Religious 

Poetry, 1 S3b. 
Waller, Jobn, 1605—1687, guter l^rlfc^fer unb Mbaftif^er JDt^fter. eeine 

SEBerfe flehen in ben Sammlungen. 
Walle r^ Edmund, 1605—1687, ein guter g^rifer unb ^arlamentörebner. ©eine 

Voetif(^en SBerfe jlejien in ben grö§ern Sammlungen ber (Slafftfer. 
Walpole, Horace, 1716—1797, 9loüeaenbi(^ter. Works, 1825, 9 öbe. 4. 
Walton, Izaak, 1593—1683, Berühmt bur^ fein gut gcf^riebeneö SBerf: The 

Complete Angler, üofler Unbüc^en ©emStbe, $ajtoral*$oeiie unb guter @e^ 

banfen; augerbem al« ©iograv^. Life of Dr. Bonn, of Sir Henry WaKon, 

of Richard Hooker, George Herbert, Bishop Sanderson; Thealma and 

Clearchus. 
Ward, R. Plumer, geb. 1784. Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement; De 

Vere, or the Man of Independence , 1827. 
Warren, Samuel, neuerer <S(]Jriftjtefler. Now and then, Diary of a Physi- 
< cian &c. 
Warton, Joseph, 1722—1800, I^rif^cr SDI^ter unb guter ^jrofaifcfeer ®(]Jrift* 

ftefler. Ödes on several subjects, 1746; Essay on the genius and writings 

of Pope, 1753. (£r überfefctc aud^ ^Birgit« SBerfe. 
Warton, Thomas, 1728—1790, berühmter Äritifer unb ®ef(^id^tf(^reiber ber 

engiifc^en *Poe|te unb 2)i^ter. . Seine »id^tigften SBerfe flnb : History of Eng- 

lish Poetry, 1774 [f., 4 SBbe. 4.; Poems, oft aufgelegt, unb eine SWcnge ÜJlono* 

gra^)^ien über englif^e 25i^ter»erfe. Seine (gebiete ^nb fa(l alle i)ortreffli4. 
Watts, Isaac, 1674—1748, »acferer qjrebiger unb SDii^tei; Seine SBerfe erfc^ie* 

nen 1754, 6 JBbe. 8. Seine l^rifc^n qjoejten ^aben meijt religiöfc ®egenft5nbe. 

Seine $rofa ijl dafftfd^. 
Webster, John, 1758—1638, guter jDramatifer. Duchess of Malfy, Guise 

or the Massacre of France, The Devil's Law Gase, Appius and Virginia, 

The White Devil or Vittoria Corombona. 
West, Gilbert, 1706—1756, guter Xleberfej^ er alter IDi^ter, befonberö »on $inbar, 

5l^oIIonlu«, Sudan, Pato. Seine SBerfe flnb meift ben Sammlungen einverleibt. 
West, Richard, 1716—1742, ein guter $Di(^ter, tt)el(i^er nur tt>euig fc^rieb. ©eine 

Oben unb (Siegten ftejien in ben Sammlungen. 
Wh e well, Rev. William. History of the Inductive Sciences, 3 95be., 1837; 

Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences founded upon their History, 2 öbe. 
While, Henry Kirke, 1785—1806, guter ©i^ter, in ben Sammlungen. 
Whiston, William, 1667—1752, Seine Söerfe ftnb ja^lrei*. JDie bejten finb: 

Theory of the Barth, Sermons on the Scripture Prophecies, 1708; Primi- 
tive Christianity Revived, 5 S3be.; Memoirs of my own Life &c. 
White, Charles, geb. 1794, feit 1830 in ^Belgien lebenb. iixn fleißiger «Romano 

f^reiber. (£r f(^rieb auc^ über Jnbien, ßonftantino^el u. a. 
Whitehead, Paul, 1710—1774, ein Weiterer 2)i(^ter. Poems and miscella- 

neous compositions flehen in ben Sammlungen. Se^r munter ftnb feine Sa^ 

t^ren: Manners, The State Dunces, Honour, unb baö f(^erj^afte ®ebi(^t The 

Gymnasiad. 
Whitehead, William, 1715— 1785, ein braber 25i^ter unb J)ramatif er. Poems, 

1774 unb 1786. 
Whitelocke, Sir Bulstrode, 1605— 1676, Staatsmann. Memorials of the 

English aflfairs, 1682. 
Whiltiers, amerifanif(§er 2)i*tcr, beffeu SBerfe fe^r geartet M. SB. 1850. 
Wickliffe, John, 1324—1384, berü?)mter I^colog, überfejte baß 9llte unb 9leue 

Xcjlament. 
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Wilkie, William, 1721 — 1772 (ihe Scottish Homer), «erfaffer cfneö c<jif(§en 
Oebt^teg: The Epigoniad, 1757 unb öfter, unb 16 Jubf^er gabeln. 

Wilkins, Dr. John, 1614—1672. The Discovery of a new World &c. 

Williams, Helena Maria», 1762 — 1827, öute 2)t^tcrin. Elwin and Eltrude, 
Peru u. a. «Sic gab aud^ J^ubwig« XVI. Jßriefc ^erau«; ftc war crji SRe^ubli* 
fanerin, bann Sln^ängerin S^lapolconö. 

Willis, Nathaniel, geb. 1807, amerifanifc^er ©^riftfleHer »on ©ebeutung. <Se^r 
f^öne <Sittcnjei(^nunöen finbct man in feinen Dashes at life with a free pen- 
cil 1845, 3 S3be., unb in r>kltn anbern ©Triften. 

Wilson, Alexander, 1766— 1813, guter .f^ottif^er 2)idi|ter. Poems, 1 g3b.; 
Watty and Meg; American Ornithology, 8 S3be. 

Wilson, John, geb. 1789, ein noc^ (ebenber SMd^ter, befonber« gut in J)ar(tettung 
be« ibealen geben«. 25(e beften feiner SBerfe finb: The Isle of Palms, eine 
©efc^id^te öon j»ei ßiebenben, bie auf eine 3nfel »erf^lagen jtnb. The City of 
the Plague, ein berrUi^e« ®ebi^t; Edith and Nora, An address to a wild 
deer, fd^öncö ®ebi(^t; The Cruise of the Midge; The Gonvict, The Chil- 
dren's dance, The Scholar's fiineral, The Angler's tent; Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life and The Foresters. 

Wolcott, John, 1738—1819, ein au8öe|et^neter J)i^ter, fowo^I im fornifften 
al« im ernflen @t^(. dine «Sammlung erf(|ien 1797 in 3 S3bn., unter bcm 
Xitel: Works of Peter Pindar; unb 1816, 4 33be. 12., barunter The Lousiad, 
5 (S^efdnge, t)orjügI{(^. 

Wordsworth, William, 1770—1851, ernfl unb ent^ujiafHf* für 9iatur unb 
innere Jugenb; tt»tr Jaben »on i^m: Descriptive sketches taken during a 
pedestrian tour in the Alps, An evening walk; Syrical Ballads, MisceUa- 
neous poems; The Recluse, beffen erfte Stbi^eilung, The Excursion, auS* 
gejei^net ifl. 

Wyat, Thomas, 1503 — 1541 (Rreunb beö Surrey, f. biefen), ein fe^r guter 
Sbi^ter, befonbcrö im SWoralif^en unb SDtbaftifc^en. 6eine (Bcbic^te ent^ten 
Pbf(^e Betrachtungen, unb mitunter fat^rifi^e Qfi^t. Sie erfd^tenen mit Sur- 
rey, 1717. 

Wycherley, William, 1640—1715, guter ©ramatifer. Love in a Wood, 
The Gentleman Dancing Master, The Gounlry Wife, The Piain Dealer &c. 

Yalden, Thomas, 1669—1736. Seine ®ebl*tc flnb mittelmSSig, big auf ba« 
eine: Hymn to Light, »eld^eö üiele Schönheiten ^at. 

Young, Edward, 1681—1765, ein auöge^ei^neter 2){^ter. SWan l^at üon i^m 
einige Xragöbien, bie ,befle: The Revenge. J^erner Satiren, unter bem Jitel: 
The Universal passion. Seinen größten ülu^m üerbanft er bem ^errlii^en ®tt> 
tfiäjtt: Night-Thoughts, welche« bon 1741 an eingeln erfc^ien, bann fe^r oft auf* 

- gelegt würbe. Sefenöwert^ flnb au^ The last Day, Resignation u. a. feiner 
®ebf(S^te. 6eine ^rofaifc^en Schriften ^aben feinen bleibenben SBert^. 9lu8gabe 
fdner SBerfe, 1778, 6 S3be. 4. unb öfter. 
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